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Police  chiefs 
back  inquiry 


HE  Prince  of 
Wales  Trust  is  to 


■ whether  the  current  legisla- 

c,  i_L^  i«r— ---  --- - tion  is  still  appropriate. 

Crime  Cotr— pendent  On  the  lAmember  coramtt- 

tee  are:  John  Hamntnn,  the 

Prince  of  Chief  Constable  of  Fife  and  a 
Trust  is  to  contender  for  the  post  oi  di- 
Hj  fund  a major  rector  of  the  NationalCrimi- 
- H Independent  in-  nal  Intelligence  Service;  De- 
H quiry  into  Brit-  nis  O’Connor,  the  Assistant 
. ain’s.  drugs  lama.  Commissioner  the  Metro- 

Two  of  Britain's  most  senior  polltan ponce  who  is  seen  hy 
police  officers  wifi  sft  on  the  some . as  a Adore  cammls- 
inquiry  which  is  likely  to  be  sloner  of  the  Met;  Simon  Jen- 
Seen  as  an>  ttntjSHeftft-  RayaL  Mns,  the  fbttOA 
Commission,  the  findings  of  Times;  barrister  JRudi  Fort-; 


T 


which  could  well  lead  to 
changes  in  the  law. 


son,'  author  of  Misuse  of- 
Drugs  and  DrugTrafflc3ang 


The  inquiry  will  be  under  Ofiehces;  Alan  Maynard,  Pro- 
the  auspices  of  the  Police  fessor  of Economlcstdrtfae  Un- 


Foundation,  Britain’s  leading 
police  think  tank  and  a body 


iverity  of  York;  David  Nutt, 
the  head  of  the  mental  health/ 


much  respected  within  the  pharmacology  unit  at  the  Unl- 
Home  Office.  The  move  is  versify  of  Bristol;  Michael 
seen  as  a response  to  a grow-  Trace,  director,  of  the  Reha- 
lng  feeling  thn*  the  drugs  bOitation  for  Addicted  Prison- 
problem  is  not  being  ade-  ers  Trust;  Bernard  WITUams, 
quately  addressed  by 
government  SpeCiaiUKSiO 

Viscountess  Rnnciman,  i ,r  Lin 
who  will  chair  the  committee  WCIM“  wunjing 
of  inquiry,  said  that  it  had  no  problems  llOt 
brief  tor  any  of  the  sides  in 
the  arguments  about  legallsa-  addr8SS6<l  DV 

tion.  It  was  neither  a covert  • . , ■ 

attempt  to  advocate  legallsa-  QOVGv  iiiiidlT 
Bon  nor  an  exercise  in  sup-  ' ^ 
porting  the  existing  laws.  . 

It  is  the  first  time  there  has  lYace,  director  cf^the  Reha- 
been  such  a high-powered  in-  MUtation  tor  Addicted  Prison- 
vestigation  into  drugs -laws  - 

since  the  Misuse  of  Drugs  Ant  Professor  ol?hILorophy  at  the 
was  Introduced  in  1971.  The  University  of  Cfedffomia;  An- 
announ  cement  comes  aweek  nette  Zera,  principal  of  Tower 
after  a call  In  the  Guardian  by  Hamlets  college  In  east  Lon- 
the  Chief  Constable  of  Bed-  don;  Geoffrey  Pearson,  Pro- 
fordshire,  Michael  O'Byrne,  fessor  ctf  Social  Wcu*  at  Gold- 


tor  a proper  debate  on  drugs.  smith  College;  Leonard  G 
The  inquiry  could  take  two  Murray,  a Iega&xmsultant  in  ! 
years  and  is  the  result  of  plan-  Glasgow.  » 
rung  and  fund-raising  Which  The  research  secretariat 
has  been  taking  place  over  will  be  -headed  by  Joy  Mott 
the  last  IS  months.  It  was  the  recently-retired  Home  Of- 
prompted  by  a call  from  the  flceresearcher  on  drug  abuse. 
Association  of  Chief  Police  She  has  "wide  contacts  across 
Officers  in  1994  tor  better  Europe  and  the  United  States 
research  Into  the  effects  of  en-  and  wfll  dearly  have  substan- 
torcing  the  current  laws.  tial Home  Office  -experience 

A number  of  cbarltabla  and  links.  -• 
trusts,  including  the  prince’s.  Viscountess  Rtmchnanwas 
wilt  contribute  to  the  inqui-  a number  of  the  Advisory. 


15  IS  to  be  ques- 
tJoned  by  a cross- 
party committee  of 
MPs  about  secret 
files  it  holds  on  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  individuals,  includ- 
ing prominent  politicians, 
following  the  disclosure  that 
it  bugged  Peter  Mandelson, 
Minister  without  Portfolio, 
and  monitored  the  activities 
of  the  Home  Secretary,  Jack 
Straw. 

The  disclosure  that  Mr 
Mandelson.  the  Prime  Minis, 
tor's  dose  confidant  had  his 
telephone  tapped  by  MIS  for 
three  years  in  the  1970s  be- 
cause of  his  alleged  Commu- 
nist sympathies,  was  made 
yesterday  by  David  Shayler,  a 
former  Sunday  Times  jour- 
nalist who  left  MI5  five 
months  ago  after  six  years  in 
the  organisation. 

He  told  the  Mail  on  Sunday 
yesterday  that  according  to 
MB's  file,  Mr  Mandelson  had 
been  a member  of  the  Young 
Communist  League  in  1972, 
joining  the  Communist  Party 
of  Great  Britain  a year  later. 
"He  was  active  in  student 
politics  at  Oxford  and  his  MB 
notes  were  full  of  titbits  about 
his  student  days,”  Mr  Shayler 
says.  He  describes  the  tele- 
phone tap  on  Mr  Mandelson 
as  “an  act  of  pure  paranoia". 

Mr  Shayler  also  said  that 
Mr  Straw  was  deemed  to  be  a 
"Communist  sympathiser” 
merely  because  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Union  of 
Students  between  1969  and 
3971  and  an  activist  at  Leeds 
University  at  a time  when  the 
Communist  Party  was  an  in- 
fluential voice  In  student 
politics. 

Among  others  said  to  have 
been  targeted  was  the  Guard- 
ian’s deputy  foreign  editor, 
Victoria  Brittain.  Her  tele- 
phone was  allegedly  bugged 
and  a plan  hatched  to  search 
her  house. 

Ms  Brittain  was  said  by  Mr 
Shayler  to  have  become  the 
victim  of  an  extraordinary 
surveillance  operation  by  MI5 
which  started  In  late  1993.  It 
was  based  on  the  suspicion  — 


David  Shayler  . . . revealed 
bugging  of  Mandelson 

which  MI5  later  admitted  to 
be  “groundless"  — that  she 
was  involved  in  laundering 
money  for  Libya. 

Last  night  Ms  Brittain's  so- 
licitors. Bindman  and  Part- 
ners, said  in  a statement  “We 
are  assured  by  our  client  that 
she  has  never  to  her  knowl- 
edge received  any  money  at 
any  time  from  Libya,  either 
for  her  personal  use  or  for 
any  other  purpose." 

Mr  Shayler  also  revealed 
how  MB  kept  a file  on  John 
Lennon,  the  murdered  former 
Beatle.  because  of  his  commit- 
ment to-  radical  politics,  and 
because  he  allegedly  gave 
tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  to 
the  Trotskyite  Workers  Revo- 
lutionary Party. 

According  to  Mr  Shayler, 
MB  had  an  Informant  who 
kept  them  briefed  on  the 
WRP. 

MB  also  had  a file  entitled 
“Subversion  in  Contempo- 
rary Music”,  including  micro- 
fiche records  on  UB40,  the  an- 
archist band  Crass,  and  the 
Sex  Pistols.  MB’s  files  include 
information  on  Garry  Bu- 
sheEL,  now  television  critic  of 
the  Sun  newspaper,  who  was 
described  as  a supporter  of 
the  left-wing  Socialist  Work- 
ers Party  In  the  early  1970s. 

Mr  Shayler’s  account  con- 
firmed that  Stella  Rimington, 
the  former  MI5  director  gen- 
eral. headed  the  agency's 

Turn  to  page  2,  column  1 


forcing  the  current  laws.  tial  Home  Office  experience 

A number  of  cbarltabla  and  links.  - 
trusts,  including  the  prince’s.  Viscountess  Rtmchnan  was 
will  contribute  to  the  inqui-  a member  of  the  Advisory. 

rVs  costs.  It  will  hear  expert  Couhca  on  the  Misuse  of 
evidence  and  commission  Drugs  from  1974  to  3S95and  is 
research,  publishing  briefing  chairman  of  the  Mental 
S^^dlffffl^tlspectsof  Health  Act  Commission.  Yea-  - T 
E laws  to  addition  to  a terday  she  said:  “The- inquiry  twh-yeaNfldg,^ 

renort  It  will  examine  Is  not  a lobbying  exercise  on  debate  among-  linguists  and 
Anal  report.  behalf  of  any  of  the  positions-  .educationists  over  ita  uge  of 

on  this  subject  It  is  certainly  no&ponventiansl  language, 
hot  a covert  attempt  .to  The  Teletobbles  use  a type  of 

smooth  the  path  to  legallsa-  baby  . taBc,  often  with  only 
tion.  Neither  is  it  a device  to  fragments  . of  recognisable 
bolster  a law  that  may  be  per-  words, 
ceived  as  failing  to  best  serve  Speaking  -at  the  Guardian 
those  it  is  meant  to  assist”  Edinburgh:  International 


ceived  as  failing  to  best  serve  Speaking  *t  the  Guardian 
those  it  is  meant  to  assist”  Edinburgh:  International 

The  Police  Foundation’s  dl-  Television  Festival,  Anne 
rector,  Barrie  Irving,  said  he  Home,  head  of  BBC  children’s 
realised  that  drug  laws  were  television,  -said:  There  may 
a sensitive  issue  but  he  be-  be  some,  modifications,  and 
lleved  that  objective  review  we  Tnay  hear:  some  real 


was  long  overdue. 


speech,  in  the  programme.  It 


Lord  Harris  of  Greenwich,  may  be  there  la  the  need  to 
the  rhq>rman  of  the  founds-  introduce . more  traditional 
tion’s  trustees  executive  com-  speech.”  - 
mlttee  said  that  he  believed  She  denied  the  move  was  in 
that  the  inquiry  could  tackle  response  to  criticism  of  the 
Questions  which  were  not  cur*  programme.  That’s  the  way 
nmtiv  on  the  political  agenda,  children,  (rf  that  age  speak  and 
renuy  they  (km’t  go  on  speaking  like 


An  earlier  generation  was 
raised  watching  Clangers  snfl 
I don’t  think  we  had  a whis- 
tling generation.” 

However,  groups  critical  of 
the  repetitive  nature  of  the 
-programme  and  its  imitation 
of  baby  talk  wm  see  the  move 
to  more  recognisable  speech 
patterns  as  a victory. 

TeletubWes  has,  along  with 
This . Life,  been  the  cause 
a&llbrt  of  television  to  the 
past  year.  Ms  Hbcoue  said  toat 
in  her  years  working  in  chil- 
dren's television,  the  interest 
aroused  by  Tetetobbtes  was 
urnnatehRd.  It  has  become  so 
ubiquitous  toe  Radio  4 1 


Hello:  haro 

Goodbye:  tubby  byebye 
Custard:  tubby  tustard 
Toast:  tubby  toast 
Scooter:  ’cooter 
Rabbit:  wabbit 
Umbrella:  *breULa 
Hug:  huggle 


Left,  Po 


Today  programme  has 
hannwri  all  mention  of  the 
programme. 

With  merchandising  lines 
already  developed,  toe  BBC  is 
exploiting  the  foreign  sales 
potential  of  the  programme.  It 
has  been  sold  to  South  Africa 
and  Portugal,  it  was  revealed 
yesterday,  with  a forthcoming 
deal  in  France.  However  John 
Morris,  head  of  sales  for  BBC 
Worldwide,  which  invested 
money  in  Teletubbies,  said 
some  foreign  programme  buy- 
ers bad  found  the  programme 
problematic  at  first 

“Initially  there  was  a great 
deal  of  surprise  at  toe  look  of  I 


the  programme,”  he  said.  “A 
lot  of  the  buyers  are  used  to 
more  traditional  children’s 
programmes.  Some  of  *3>ptn 
were  horrified  by  Teletub- 
bies. One  German  buyer  said: 
These  are  like  spacemen.  I 
think  It  will  frighten  our 
children’.” 

Sales  are  expected  around 
the  world.  *Wmngh  US  sales 
remain  in  the  control  of  Rag- 
doll,  the  independent  produc- 
tion company  behind  the  pro- 
gramme. It  is  estimated  the 
Teletubbies  franchise  is 
worth  around  £20  million. 
The  programme  attracts  2 
million  viewers  in  the  UK 

Yesterday's  festival  session 
poured  scorn  on  the  sugges- 
tion that  it  was  subversive  or 
dangerous.  However,  Andy 
Medhurst,  a media  lecturer  at 
Sussex  university,  asserted 
that  the  Teletubby  character 
Tinky  Winky  was  “the  first 
role  model  for  queer 
toddlers". 

Ms  Home  also  spoke  of 
David  Thompson,  the  Tinky 
Winky  actor  “sacked  for  pro- 
fessional reasons".  She  said 
his  voice  had  to  bedubbed. 


BBCf's  oinraHdit 
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ABBEYLOAN 


THE  IS  MINUTE  ABBEYLOAN 

Ranging  from  £500  to  £15,000,  an  Abbeyloan 
is  flexible  to  suit  your  needs.  You  could  have  a 

m 

decision  over  the  phone  in  15  minutes  or  less, 

so  call  0345  57  58  59,  quoting  reference 
7248  and  take  the  wait 
off  your  mind. 
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Tha  Guardian  Monday  August  25 1997 


Man  is 
held  in 
‘lady  of 
lake’ 

killing 


Martha  Wabiwrfgtit 


.ETOGTIVES  will  today 
I resume  questioning  a 
man  arrested  In  con- 
nection with  the  “lady  of  the 
lake'  inquiry,  after  the 
trussed  and  weighted  body  of 
Carol  Park  was  found  deep  in 
Collision  Water,  Cumbria, 
last  week,  21  years  after  she 
disappeared. 

Cumbria  police  have  inter- 
viewed Carol  Park’s  three 
f-hiirirpn,  using  memory-jog 
techniques  to  try  to  recreate 
the  day  she  disappeared. 

The  Parks's  home  in  the 
Hawcoat  area  of  Barrow  has 
been  searched  and  detectives 
have  impounded  a 19ft  boat 
which  retired  teacher  Gordon 
Park,  moors  on  Coniston. 

Mr  Park,  aged  53,  arrived 
home  early  yesterday  at  his 
home  in  Barrow-in-Furness 
after  a tandem  cycling  holi- 
day in  Prance  with  his  third 
wife  Jenny,  aged  52,  who  is 
also  a teacher. 

Police  are  attempting  to 
trace  a two-berth  sailing 
cruiser.  Sail  Fish,  owned  by 
Mr  Park  at  the  time  of  his 
first  wife's  disappearance  in 
July  1976.  House-to-house  In- 
quiries have  been  completed 
In  Leece,  the  village  15  miles 
from  Coniston  where  the  fem- 
fly  lived  at  the  time. 

Carol  Park,  who  was  30,  had 
been  meant  to  join  her  hus- 
band and  children  on  a trip  to 
Blackpool  on  the  day  she  dis- 
appeared, but  had  complained 
she  was  feeling  111  and  stayed 
at  home.  When  the  family 
returned,  she  had  vanished. 

Her  body  was  found  by  am- 
ateur divers  in  Coniston.  a 
major  attraction  of  the  Lake 
District  made  famous  by  John 


Rnskin,  who  lived  on  its 
banks,  and  Donald  Campbell, 
who  died  on  the  lake  when  his 
record-breaking  boat  Blue- 
bird somersaulted.  Mrs 
Park’s  remains,  identified 
only  by  dental  records,  were 
wrapped  in  b inliner*  and  a 
holdall  and  weighted  down 


with  lead.  She  was  wearing  a 

nightdress. 

Mr  Park’s  son  Jeremy,  aged 
27.  was  looking  after  his  step- 
mother and  other  relatives  at 
the  femily  home  in  Hawcoat 
yesterday. 

Police,  led  by  Detective 
Superintendent  Ian  Douglas, 


are  expected  to  question  Jer- 
emy and  his  two  sisters  fur- 
ther. Vanessa,  aged  29,  is  mar- 
ried and  lives  in  Barrow  and 
Rachel,  aged  26,  is  In 
Switzerland. 

Detectives  said  the  three 
bad  been  as  helpful  as  poss- 
ible. but  recalling  details 


from  21  years  ago  was- diffi- 
cult- a- Home  Office  patholo- 
gist, Edmund  Tapp,  is  ex- 
pected to  report  shortly  on 
how  Mrs  Park  may  have  died. 

Coniston ’s  neighbouring 
lake,  Wastwater,  was  the 
scene  of  a "Lady  of  die  Lake” 
tragedy  12  years  ago,  when 


A heavy  diet 
of  stolid  rock 


Review 


Garth  Cartwright 


needing  retinal 


READING  may  be  one  of 
Britain’s  oldest  pop  fes- 
tivals, but  it  never  at- 
tracts an  lota  of  the  adulation 
that  surrounds  grand-daddy 
Glastonbury.  No  one  has  vi- 
sions at  Reading  or  comes 
away  claiming  spiritual  en- 
lightenment No  one  would 
want  to:  Reading  offers  the 
herbal  highs,  veggie  burgers 
and  crap  comedians  expected 
of  festivals,  but  no  Glaston- 
buiy-styie  “sacred  spaces", 
mystics  or  Hare  Krishnas. 

Reading  also  proudly  re- 
fuses to  acknowledge  musical 
diversity — across  the  three 
days  only  rock  acts  played  on 
the  four  stages,  and  even  the 
dance  tent  leant  towards  big 
beat’s  techno-rock.  Fusion 
and  black  and  Asian  Britain 
seemed  not  to  exist  among  the 
artists  or  punters.  Which,  in  a 
strange  sort  erf1 way.  Is  Read- 
ing’s strength.  It  serves  as  a 
delivery  room  for  new  British 
and  American  rods  bands,  and 
a graveyard  for  the  estab- 
lished (both  Nirvana  and  the 
Stone  Roses  played  their  final 
dates  on  Reading’s  closing 
Sunday  night). 

Throughout  the  1980s  Read- 
ing hosted  Europe's  largest 
heavy-metal  festival  mid  was 
noted  for  the  thoroughly  bac- 
chanalian behaviour  of  its  au- 
dience. As  German  Hell’s  An- 
gels and  Birmingham  brickies 
engaged  in  lager -fuelled 
rivalry,  bands  would  be  pelted 
with  all  manner  of  objects,  in- 
cluding the  Molotov  cocktail 
of  festivals — beer  cans  filled 
with  urine.  Reading’s  lowest 
point  saw  the  US  rocker 
Meat  Loaf  forced  offstage  by 
such  a barrage. 


Inevitably,  the  festival  col- 
lapsed as  haii ds  and  punters 
refused  to  attend.  Resurrected 
by  the  Mean  Fiddler  organisa- 
tion in  the  early  1990s,  it  has 
since  concentrated  on  trouble- 
free  indie  bands.  Yet  this 
year’s  festival  saw  Sunday’s 
main  stage  hosting  Metallica, 
Bush  and  the  current  mon- 
sters of  rock,  Marilyn  Man- 
son.  Would,  many  wondered, 
indie  fans  be  cannibalised  by 
rabid  headhangers? 

Nothing  of  the  sort  hap- 
pened. The  Reading  ruffian  of 
the  1980s  now  probably  spends 
his  weekend  at  car-boot  sales, 
while  your  average  Metallica 
&n  is  named  Jeremy,  lives  in 
Croydon  and  has  just  passed 
seven  A-levels. 

A three-day  diet  of  solid 
rock  is  stodge  for  even  the 
most  ardent  of  fens.  Far  too 
many  leadenly  interchange- 
able Britrock  bands  (“Was 
that  Cast  or  Symposium  we 
just  saw?Dunno,  they’re  both 
awful”). 

Friday  night  saw  banjo  and 
accordion-lead  Denver  band 
Sixteen  Horsepower  deliver 
the  freshest  set  of  the  week- 
end, while  Suede's  decadent 
giamrock  captivated  the  main 
stage,  proving  they  do  Bowie 
better  than  Bowie  hfowsrif 
these  days.  Saturday  night 
saw  a blustery  Manic  Street 
Preachers  perform  for  the  last 
time  this  year.  SoulfUl  and 
weary , James  Bradfield  sang 
the  Manic  anthem  Motorcycle 
Emptiness  with  great  elo- 
quence to  a passionate 
audience. 

Sunday  saw  more  hair  and 
firepower — metal  bands 
knowing  how  to  deliver  to  sta- 
dium-size audiences — and  an 
Interesting-title  fight  between 
the  headliners  Metallica  on 
the  main  stage  and  the  brood- 
ing Wigan  apothecaries  The 
Verve  closing  the  largest  tent 

What  was  the  result?  As  our 
American  cousins  like  to  say, 
Reading  rocked! 


Heads  together . . . Rock  tens  headbang  under  the  gaze  of  security  men  at  the  Reading  Festival  photograph:  nuron-HAioai 


MPs  to  question  MI5  over  its  files  on  individuals 


Continued  from  page  1 
counter-subversion  sector, 
F2,  during  the  1984  miners’ 
strike.  Arthur  Scarglll,  the 
miners’  leader,  even  had  his 
own  classification:  unaffili- 
ated subversive. 

Mr  Shayler  says  that  MK 
had  an  agent  inside  the 
National  Union  of 
Mlneworkers.  Neither  Mrs 
Rlmingtou  nor  John  Major, 
the  former  prime  minister, 
denied  allegations  made  in 
the  Commons  three  years  ago 
that  Roger  Windsor  former, 
chief  executive  of  the  NUM, 
was  an  MB  agent 

Senior  Tory  MPs  last  night 
predicted  that  Mr  shayler’s 
action  will  leave  MIS  with  tit- 
tle alternative  but  to  prose- 
cute their  dissident  ex-col- 
league, not  least  to  discourage 
others  who  might  be  tempted 
to  talk. 

“They’ll  look  very  stupid  if 


they  don’t  because  of  the  ftiss 
they  made  about  Mr  T,”  said 
one  ex-minister,  in  a refer- 
ence to  the  sacked  M16  officer 
who  was  served  wtth  a High 
Court  Injunction  last  year  to 
prevent  him  revealing  details 
of  security  operations  on  the 

Internet 

If  the  case  goes  to  the  newly 
reconstructed  parliamentary 
intelligence  committee,  the 
controversy  is  certain  to  div- 
ide MPs  - six  of  whom  are 
Labour;  one,  Alan  Berth,  a 
senior  Liberal  Democrat;  and 
two  Tories,  including  the 
chairman.  Tom  King  the  for- 
mer cabinet  minister. 

The  disclosures  will  hugely 

embarrass  MS  management 


which  ha«  been  struggling 
recently  to  present  a new 
image  to  the  outside  world. 
The  revelations  are  reminis- 
cent of  disclosures  12  years 
ago  by  Cathy  Masslter,  a for- 


mer MIS  agent  She  exposed 
the  feet  that  in  the  1970s  the 
agency  had  bugged  the 
National  Council  for  Civil 
Liberties,  including  Harriet 
Harman,  Its  legal  officer  and 
now  Social  Security  Secre- 
tary, and  Patricia  Hewitt,  its 
then  general  secretary  and 
now  a Labour  MP  close  to  Mr 
Blair,  as  wefl  as  CND  activists 
and  trade  union  leaders. 

MI5  says  it  now  devotes 
only  a very  small  proportion 
of  its  resources  — it  hag  a bud- 
get of  about  £170  mfflinn  with 
around  z.000  staff  - to  coun- 
tering “subversives”.  How- 
ever, it  had  admitted  that  it 
holds  personal  files  on  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  in- 
dividuals. It  says  it  keeps  the 
files,  including  those  of  Ms 
Harman  and  Ms  Hewitt,  on 
toe  grounds  that  it  never 
knows  when  they  will  be 
needed  again. 


MI5  claims  it  needed  to 
monitor  Communists  during 
the  cold  war  and  any  individ- 
ual or  group  “associated” 
with  Communists.  It  defended 
the  bugging  of  prominent 
CND  activists  - including 
Joan  Ruddock,  now  Minister 
for  Women  - and  the  NCCL 
officers  on  the  grounds  that 
some  of  their  colleagues  ware 
Communists. 

Mr  Mandelson  has  a keen 
Interest  in  the  darker  side  of 
Whitehall,  Including  the  secu- 
rity services.  He  is  well 
placed  to  question  MIS’s  prac- 
tice of  holding  on  to  informa- 
tion which'  is  often  Inaccu- 
rate, based  on  wild 
allegations  and  assumptions, 
and,  even  if  true,  is  out  of 
date. 

John  Wadham,  director  of 
Liberty,  formerly  the  NCCL. 
said  yesterday:  This  is  a 
good  example  of  the  inade- 


quate Controls  on  MIS.  It  dem- 
onstrates that  measures  de- 
signed to  protect  our  privacy 
are  completely  inadequate.”  . 

Elizabeth  France,  the  Data 
Protection  Registrar,  haa 
written  to  Mr  Blair  saying 
that  MS  should  be  covered  by 
data  protection  laws. 

Members  of  the  parliamen- 
tary intelligence  and  security 
committee  are  likely  to  ques- 
tion MIS  about  Its  policy  oft 
keeping  personal  files.  Mr 
Shayler  - who  admits  he  risks 
an  Official  Secrets  Act  prose- 
cution for  his  disclosures  - 
says  he  is  wining  to  Co-oper- 
ate with  the  committee.  Hie 


claims,  ironically,  that  he  left 
MI5  because  of  the  overiy- 


bureaucratic  procedures  in- 
volved in  obtaining  busing 
warrants  while  the  agency 
was  targeting  alleged  Libyan 
terrorists. 

liberal  Democrat  MP  Rich- 


ard Allan,  a member  of  the 
Commons  home  affairs  select 
committee,  claimed  that  the 
allegations,  underlined  the 
need  for  tighter  controls  over 
the  use  of  electronic 
surveillance. 

Mr  Allan,  who  represents 
Sheffield  Hallam,  said:  “This 
emphasises  the  need  for  pre- 
authorisation  of  bugging  - by 
the  judiciary,  with  Judges 
looking  at  these  issues,  rather 
than  police  or  tha  security 
services  malting  these  deci- 
sions themselves.” 

The  Home  Office  said  it 
never  commented  on  “opera- 
tional activities  of  the  seat 
rity  services”.  Asked  if  there 
would  be  an  inquiry  into 
breaches  of  toe  Official  Se- 
crets Act,  a spokeswoman 
replied:  “If  offfrinl  informa- 
tion is  released  without  au- 
thority It  would  be  frilly  in- 
vestigated”. 


finance 


tan  Traynorln  Boon 


Relatives  contort  one  anotber  at  the  Parks  family  home  in  Barrow-in-Furness  after  the  discovery  of  Carol  Paries’s  body  photograph:  owa*  Humphreys 


file  body  of  Margaret  Hogg, 
who  had  vanished  in  1978, 
was*tound  on  an  underwater 
ledge  by  divers  agarnhing  for 
a missing  French  student. 
Her  himharw!  Peter,  an  airHna 
pilot,  aged  56,  jailed  for  four 
years  in  1985  for  her 
manslaughter. 


GERMANY’S  chancel- 
lor, Helmut  Kohl, 
returns  from  . a 
month  in  the 
country  to"  a government  cri- 
sis this  morning,  amid  signs 
that  he  Is  about  to  sack  his 
most  important  cabinet  mem- 
ber, “Theo  Waigel.  the  finance 
rMrf,  and  reshuffle  bis  team. 

Mr  Waigel,  a key  architect 
of  tiie  single  European  cur- 
rency and  the  longest  serving 
finance  minister  in  the  West, 
dug  his  own  grave  last  week 
by  declaring  he  was  weary  of 
his  penny-pinching  job  and 
would  not  mind  a newchal- 
lwip  He  had farther  embar- 
rassed Mr  Kohl  and  disturbed 
the  leader’s  annual  Austrian 
holiday  the  previous  week  by 
demanding  a reshuffle  of  tile 
cabinet 

The  remarks  triggered  a 
renewed  bout  of  internecine 
warfare  within,  the  three- 
party  coalition  and  dealt  a 
severe  Wow  to  the  chancel- 
lor’s credibility.  Mr  Kohl  is 
said  to  be  fruions  at  Mr  Wei- 
gel's own-goaL 
Coming  after  the  worst  six 
mnntTig  in  fiie  chancellor's  15- 
year  reign,  the  latest  row  has 
left  the  government  looking 
acutely  injury-prone,  and 
open  to  charges  that  it  will 
not  be  able  to  soldier  on  until 
the  general  election  in 
September  next  year. 

The  crisis  could  hardly 
have  oome  at  a'  worse  mo- 
ment, as  derision  firry*  looms 
for  the  single  European  cur- 
rency and  Mr  Raw  gears  up 
to  try  to  win  a record  fifth 
term  In  office. 

Mr  Kohl  went  oh  holiday 
JUSt  as  bis  ' cHerialwd  tax 

reform  package  dissolved  in 
fiasco  after . six  months  of 

drafting  and  wrangling  He 

returns  from  Austria  physi- 
cally refreshed  but  politically 
more  vulnerable  than  ever. 

Bonn  buzzed  with  specula- 
tion at  the  weekend  that  Mr 
Kohl  h«a  derided  to  move 
swiftly  an  a damagp  limita- 
tion exercise  in  order  to  shore 
up  his  re-election  prospects. 

The  most  widely  touted 
reshuffle  scenario  would  see 
Mr  Kohl's  -number  two;  the 
Christian  -Democrat  parlia- 
mentary chief  Wolfgang 
Schfiuble,  replace  Mr  Waigel, 
and  the  Free  Democrats’  eco- 
nomics minister,  Gtmther 
Rexrodt,  at  the  head  of  a new 
super  finance  and  economics 
ministry. 

The  hardline  Christian 
Democrat  interior  minister, 
Manfred  Kanfher,  would  be 
sacked. 

Mr  Waigel,  who  has  long 
harboured  ambitions  to  be 
foreign  minister,  could 


The  chancellor  went 
on  holiday  just  as  his 
cherished  tax  reform 
package  dissolved  in 
fiasco  after  six 
months  of  wrangling. 
He  returns  physically 
refreshed  but 
politically  more 
vulnerable  than  ever 


renlAce  Klaus  Ktokel  in  that 
post,  but  such  a shift  would 
need  carefol  handling  to  pre- 
vent an  even  more  bitter  fight 

ingfrip  fha  grwpmmgnt 

Mr  KinkeL  is  of  the  Free 
Democrats;  the  Junior  partner 
in  the  coalition  which  has 
held  the  foreign  ministry 
since  1969  and  Is  resisting  giv- 
ing up  the  portfolio. 

"Elnkel  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  ministers.  I see  no 
reason  at  all  to  put  him  into 
the  discussion,”  the  party's 
manager,  Guido  WesterweHe. 
told  Der  Spiegel  magazine. 

While  Mr  Kohl  might  want 
to  remove  Mr  Waigel  from  the 
cabinet,  the  finance  minister 
is  heed  of  .Bavaria's  ruling 
Christian  Social  Union  (CSU), 
and  as  such  can  Insist  on  a 
cabinet  seat.  He  may  be 
bought  off  with  promises  that 
he  will  be  the  next  German 
president 

The  reshuffle  is  expected  to 
be  finalised  next  week  at  a Ba- 
varian. monastery,  when  Mr 
Kohl  and  other  Christian 
Democrat  leaders  meet  Mr 
Waigel  and  top  CSU  officials. 

The  government  disarray 
reinforces  the  widespread 
public  sense  of  paralysis  in 
Bonn  and  leaves  the  opposi- 
tion Social  Democrats  barely 
able  to  conceal  their  glee,  in- 
credulous that  the  coalition 
partners  seem  more  intent  on 
Infighting  than  rimling  with 


the  opposition  challenge. 


Moonlighting 
police  under 
investigation 


Duncan  Campbell 


THE  Metropolitan  police 
are  investigating 
relationships  between 
private  detectives  and  serv- 
ing officers  in  connection 
with  the  alleged  sale  of  confi- 
dential police  information. 

A Scotland  Yard  spokesman 
said  yesterday  that  the  com- 
plaints investigation  branch 
was  inquiring  into  the  activi- 
ties afa  group  of  serving  and 
retired  officers. 

It  is  understood  that  con- 
cern. has  grown  over  a small 
number  of  officers  who  have 
been  moonlighting  for  private 
detective  companies  mainly 
in  south  London. 

The  inquiries  are  twofold: 
over  the  alleged  criminal  nse 
of  confidential  police  Infor- 
mation, and  over  fixe  disci- 
plinary matter  of  officers  tak- 
ing on  a second  job  without 
permission. 

In  a “sting”  by  the  Sunday 
Times,  reported  yesterday,  a 
serving  officer,  asked  for£S0 
for  each  piece  information  he 
was  able  to  retrieve  from  the 
Police  National  Computer 
about  individuals'  criminal 
and  motoring  records.  He 
claimed  he  codld  get  the  in- 
fonnation  wlthfnhours- 
A private  detective  also 
claimed  that  he  was  paying 
£100  a day  to  a Flying  Squad 
detective  sergeant  during  a 
three-month  surveillance  op- 
eration for  a south  London 
businessman  who  believed 
his  wife  was  having  an  affeir. 
Sensitive  police  radio  and 
telescopic  equipment  was 
used  to  monitor  and  record 
details  of  the  liaison.  Moon- 
lighting officers  «1wa  used 
their  police  cats. 

The  moves  comes  as  part  Of 
Scotland  Yard’s  pro-active 
strategy  on  corruption,  which 
was  introduced  at  the  end  of 
last  year,  officers  suspected 
of  bring  involved  in  corrupt 


practices  are  now  put  undo: 
surveillance. 

The  relationship  between 
the  police  and  private  detec- 
tives has  been  a cause  for  con- 
cern within  the  Metrofxrittan 
police  for  more  than  10  years. 
Private  firms  have  habitually 
hired  retired  officers  who  can 
use  their  contacts  with  for- 
mer colleagues  to  gather  con- 
fidential information,  includ- 
ing criminal  records,  and 
private  addresses. 

A number  of  senior  officers 
have  spoken  out  recently 
about  the  difficulties  of  get- 
ting rid  of  corrupt  officers. 
The  Commissioner,  Sir  Paul 
Condon,  and  Ted  Crew,  the 
Chief  Constable  of  the  West 
Midlands,  have  both  called 
fora  simpler  disciplinary  pro- 

cednre  which  would  allow  the 
police  to  dispense  swiftly 
with  corrupt  officers.' At  pres- 
ent many  officers  under  sus- 
picion avail  themselves  of  a 
complex  disciplinary  proce- 


dure to  spin  out  or  avoid 
dismissal 


Last  mouth,  rung  of  the  first 
officers  -to  be  investigated 
under  the  new  process  was 
Jailed  fin:  two  years.  David 
Keyte,  aged  42,  was  sentenced 
tor  selling  the  criminal  re- 
cords of 200  people. 

He  was  a former  member  of 
the  royal  and  diplomatic  pro- 
tection tmit,.and.was  accused 
of  selling  information  to  a for- 
mer colleague,  now  working 
as  a private  detective.  The  de- 
tective than  passed  on  the  in- 
formation to  insurance  com- 
panies and  banks. 

A spokesman  tor  Scotland 
Yard  said  yesterday  that  the 
Metropolitan  police  i$  com- 
mitted to  tepJcltng  corruption 
within  the  service. 

In  the  past  year,  said  the 
spokesman.  additional 
resources  had  been  allocated 
to  this  and  there  had  been  the 

recruitment  of  highly  skilled 
detectives  to  an  enhanced 
complaints  investigation 
branch. 
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ganders  ‘misled’  over  compensation 


Clare  Short, 
above 


PHOTOGRAPH-  JON  GARTMWMTE 


Pleas  from  Montserrat  get  Short  shrift 


Minister  appeals  for  calm  after 
accusing  island’s  government 
of  ‘hysterical  scaremongering’ 
and  playing  ‘political  games’ 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 


CLARE  SHORT,  the 
International  De- 
velopment Secre- 
tary, yesterday 
stood  by  her  criti- 
cisms of  the  government  of. 
Montserrat  for  ‘‘misleading’’ 
its  people  over  the  compensa- 
tion available  from  Britain  as 
a result  of  the  volcanic  erup- 
tion now  devastating  the  Ca- 
ribbean island. 

After  the  indignation 
aroused  by  her  complaint  that 
some  islanders  would  be  de- 
manding “golden  elephants 
next”  she  appealed  tor  time  to 
make  a calm  consideration  of 
the  three  options  on  offer 
from  Britain  to  the  5,000  resi- 
dents stQl  on  the  island.  But 
Ms  Short  refused  to  accept  the 
new  demand  by  Montserrat’s 


chief  minister,  David  Brandt, 
that  she,  rather  than  her  dep- 
uty, George  FouDtes,  should 
inspect  the  scene  erf  the  crisis 
next  weekend.  He  is  still  plan- 
ning to  go  there,  despite.  Mr 
Brandt’s  warning  that  he  is 
not  welcome.  . . 

T heard  on  my  radio  this 
morning,  that  Mr  Brandt 
didn’t  Tf^elcoHtoils-.visit,  so  I 
agree  very  , much,  that  things 
need  to  be  calmed  down.  We 
.need  to  be,-  sure,  that  the 
people  who  remain  on  Mont- 
serrat, the  5,000  that  remain, 
understand  the  real  choices 
and  what  isgoing  on. there  — 
and  that  that  is  no  more  dis- 
tortion,” she  told  BBC  Radio. . 

Ms  Short  is  heading  for 
Asia  next  week,  indudhigr  a 
World  Bank  meeting  In  Hong 
Bong,  and  insisted  she  would 
not  be  diverted.  Conceding 
that  her  own  reported 
remarks  may  have  been  nn- 


‘Sub-human’  . 
conditions  in  ; 
volcano  shelter 
take  toll  of  lives 
and  families  ? 


Jeremy  Lennard  hear*  tales  off  despair 


NURSE  Constanshaw 
Weekes  is  aged  21.  Her 
story  of  life  in  the 
Blades  shelter  — one  of  only 

four  purpose-built  shelters  on 
the  island  — is  an  example  trf 
how.  some  Montserratians 
.have  suffered.  . . 

. Her  family  arrived  at  the 
Shelter'  on  April  3 last  year, 
and  were  housed  in  a large 
open-plan  room  with  14  other 
people.  Requests  for  partition- 
ing.to  separate  families  were 
rejected.  Like  others  in  their 
position,  they  found  it  impos- 
sible to  survive  on  the  vouch- 
ers given.  out  by  -the  govern- 
ment. Despite  her  incon*!,  her 
father  “ was  forced  off  the 
island  in  search  of  work. 

While  he  was  away,  a single  , 
male  alcoholic  was -moved  in 
to  their  room.  On  February  2 
this  year,  it  Is  alleged  that  Mr 
.Weekes  retumedJbome  to  find 
the  drunk  lifting  "the  skirts  of 
his  youngest  daughter,  aged 
seven.  A tussle  ensued,  and  in 
the  hours  that  followed,  Mr 
Weekes  suffered  a . massive 
heart  attack.  “I  tried  to  revive 
him  but  he  passed  away  in 
my  arms."  his  daughter  wept. 

The  family  .asked  to  be 
moved  to'  a new  shelter,  but 
was  only  offered. a slightly 
more  private  room  on  Brades. 

“My  mother  had  struggled 
to  keep  the  family  together  in 
the  shelter.  My  17-year-old 
sister  fell  pregnant  and  lrft  to 
live  with  her , boyfriend  — 


someth  lug  which  would 
never  have  . happened  - at 
home;”  explained  Constan- 
shaw.  “But  after  my  father 
died;  mum  lost  oontroL  My 
youngest  sister  was  sent  to 
the  island  of  Tortola  to  live 
with  another  family-” 

After  13  yearn,  working  for 
the  civil  Benrtce,  her  mother 
also  left  the  island  to  escape 
lift  at  the  shelter.  ' 

This  weekend  Constanahaw 
learnt  of  another  setback.  At 
a meeting  with  the  managers 
of  Montserrat’s  temporary 
hospital,  nurses  were  told, 
that  all  services  hut  the  caste 
alty  unit  will  be  transferred 
off  the  island.  Staff  were 


helpful,  she  directed  most  of 
her  fire  at  the  media  and 
Montserrat.  In  recent  weeks 
“the  activities  and  the  wards 
of  foe  government  in  Mont- 
serrat have  been  very  unhelp- 
ful", she  said. 

Islanders  and  their  British 
supporters  were  angered 
when  the  exasperated  Ms 
Short  told  the  Observer  that 
their  leaders  were  playing 
“silly  political  games”  and 
creating  "hysterical  scare- 
mongering” over  foe  scale  of 
possible  compensation. 

She  focused  cm  Mr  Brandt’s 
"internally  contradictory" 
-complaints  that  British  policy 
was  trying  to-  force  the 
remaining  islanders  t»_  leave 
what  is  one  ctf  the  last  British 
dependent  territories,  while 
simultaneously  protesting 
that  the  financial  induce- 
ments offered  are  too  smalL 

Since  the  volcano  that  has 
now  devastated  the  populous 
southern  half  of  Montserrat 
erupted  In  mid-July  1995, 
Tory  and  Labour  govern- 
ments in  Whitehall  have  of- 
fered redevelopment  and  relo- 
cation ftrnds  totalling  £41 
million.  On  top  of  that  a fur- 
ther £10-5  million  worth  of 


travel  costs  — to  Britain  and 
other  islands  — have  been 
addded  in  the  past  fortnight, 
along  with  income  guarantees 
of  up  to  £2,400  over  six 
months  for  every  adult 
Last  night  the  Liberal  Dem- 
ocrats' foreign  affairs  spokes- 
man, Menzies  Campbell, 
urged  Ms  Short  to  find  more 
money  by  getting  the  .Trea- 
sury to  raid  the  Government’s 
contingency  reserve  funds  to 
“help  people  who  have  lost 


The  activities  of 
the  government  in 
Montserrat  have 
been  unhelpful* 


everything”.  What  is  the  fund 
for,  he  asked,  “if  not  to  deal 
with  unexpected  events  like  a 
volcanic  eruption?” 

Ministers  feel  that  misses  , 
the  point,  since  the  Treasury. 
TTnnjp  Office  and  other  minis- 
tries have  co-operated  quickly 
to  respond  to  the  crisis.  The 
three  choices  Ms  Short  again 
invoked  yesterday  were  that 


islanders  — some  6£00  of 
whom  have  already  fled  — 
can  get  help  to  relocate  in 
Britain,  or  in  neighbouring 
islands  like  Antigua  (which 
has  already  absorbed  3,000 
into  its  own  65,000-strong  pop- 
ulation), or  to  rebuild  what- 
ever remains  inhabitable. 

The  ravished  southern  half 
is  likely  to  be  highly  fertile 
five  years  after  volcanic  activ- 
ity subsides,  but  not  before. 
Meanwhile  the  capital,  Plym- 
outh, and  other  infrastruc- 
ture projects  rebuilt  after 
Hurricane  Hugo  in  198 9,  have 
been  destroyed. 

Mr  Foulkes  was  blamed  last 
week  for  causing  fresh  panic 
when  he  quoted,  extracts  from, 
the  latest  geological  predic- 
tions about  the  likely  behav- 
iour of  the  volcano.  But  the 
possibility  of  an  “cataclysmic 
explosion'’  — without  prece- 
dent in  the  Island’s  history  — 
reflected  cautious  scientific 
concern  that  safe  areas  may 
not  prove  safe  Indefinitely. 

HMS  Liverpool,  the  West 
Indies  guard  ship  on  perma- 
nent station  in  the  region, 
went  to  the  island  to  take  off 
residents  seeking  to  leave.  So 
far  few  have  gone. 


'They  Hava 
For 

claims  have  varied, 
oat  toast  since  this  monfll’s  change 
: ,dt  government 

mfm  Soma  demands  tor  individual 

compensation  have  ranged  as  high 
u....6,  *20300  per  head.  The  island 

-m  ..<•■** • ■.  ' government  called  for  (wo  years 
»•  • ' avenge  salary  to  be  paid. 


AkpafjTfl 
» Salem  r 'Jrcr] 


'J0  Dated  Brandt,  itie  raw  chief 
mWster,  has  accused  Britain  of 
. mntfng  to  force  people  to  toava 
Mortoirrat  which  was  devastated  ■ 
by  tfcnfcane  Hugo  h 1089.  Britato 

[ ;*  8»n  helped  to  rebuSd  toe  capftal, 

ML  PJyjnouth,  plus  roads,  the  airfield 
p.  .•  and  Hospital,  as  waff  as  a new " 
-.iwtanafatwMng.  AD  wemintha 
••  pOputatod  south  and  have  been 
•’  damaged  or  defrayed  by  the 
. volcano. 

■ . 0 Mr  Brandt  abo  compWns  that  lha 

■ raiocaSon  package  Is  not  generous 
'■  enough,  a contradictory  complaint, 
* Whltohal  officials  spy. 

t. 

0 -The  government  also  demanded  a 
- new  airstrip.  vitaMo  «s 

communfcatSora  raid  tourism  once 
die  existing  airfield  was  cut  off  by 
the  arupdon.  A faasMfty  study 
has  been  halted  tor  the  time  being. 


What  WoVe 
Offered; 

0 Since  volcanic  activity  started  on 
July  IB  1995.  successive  British 
governments  have  pledged  £41 
mflfion.  Most  is  devoted  to 
redeveloping  the  unaffected 
northern  part  of  the  island. 

Search  and  rescue  equipment, 
alternative  transport,  tod.  food  and 
sanftation  have  also  been 
provided.  An  addlbonal  £103 
mUfion  has  now  been  found  to  help 
relocate  refugees. 

A The  redevelopment  package 
includes  £63  nvian  tor  up  io 
1 300  temporary  homes.  Thera  is 
also  £03  ffiWon  10  upgrade  theft, 
only  hospital  after  a Brtdsh-buflt 
one  was  destroyed  by  the  volcano. 

0 John  Major's  government  had 
guaranteed  residence  In  the  UK  tor 
up  to  two  years,  plus  benefits, 
housing  and  the  right  to  seek  woric 
tor  those  who  oouhl  afford  their 
tens.  Now  teres  of  poorer  rasUante 
wBl  be  paid,  other  to  go  to  other 
islands  Rto  Antigua,  w to  Britain. 

0 Last  weak  mow  eta  on  Montserrat 
wore  also  offered  up  to  £2,400 

income  guarantees  over  six 

■ months,  the  average  Montserratian 
income  tor  thee  period. 


Constanshaw  loves  Mont- 
serrat and  finds  it tori 
contemplate  a life  elsewhere. 
But  her  will  has  finally  been 
broken.  “Yes,  L suppose! 
would  like  to  leave  now.  but 
how  can  I?  I am  the  fast 
ppmnmlnp-  family  member  cm 
foo  island,”  she  said.  “T  need 
to  keep  a base  form  pat- 
tered family.  Our  home  has 
been  by  the  volcano; 

this  room  is  all  we  have. 

Two  buildings 

Robinson  sits ontel£L?f£ 
windowless,  bare  plywood 
room.  Ms  Robinson  is  aged  71 
and  btind.  She  caimotseefoe 
tmpTfflgft  from  a blocked  touet 
aaSTfoe  corridor  running 
between  her  feet  _ 

She  has  lived  in  shelters  for 


Charlotte  Ryan  and  her  children  walk  to  board  the  ferry  for  Antigua  at  the  weekend,  among  fewer  than  20  islanders  who  accepted  the  official  aid  package  photograph:  john  mccqnnco 


18  mnnths  and  imoved  to 
Brades  in  AprSL  On  June  25, 
her  husband  was  killed  in  foe 
eruption  which  destroyed  the 
evacuated  village  of 
Streafoam.  He  had  returned 
there  as  there  was  no  reran 
for- him  and  no  privacy  at  foe 
shelter,  “Philip  was  ashamed 
of  the  conditions  we  had  to 
live  in  and  went  back  to  reap 
his  crops  and  earn  a bit 
extra,”  she  explains.  "My 
daughter  to_id enttfiy  his 

charred  remains.”  . . 

There  are  two  other  pur- 
pose-built shelters  on  school 


playing  fields  id  Salem,  and 
one  — Gerald's  Park  — adja- 
cent to  foe  heliport.  In  August 
1996,  several  hundred  people 
were  -moved  from,  foe  slopes 
around  the  volcano  and 
housed,  in  this  emergency 
shelter.  The  accommodation 
was  intended  for  rally  a week 
at  the  most,  but  they  are  still : 
there,  living  in  Jlastic,  win- 1 
dowless  hangar  tents  in 
-which  families  of  four  and 
more,,  the  elderly  and  men- 
tally disturbed,  are  allocated 
an  area  8ft  by  8ft-  They  have 
bad  to  use  their  own  sheets  to 


erect  partitions  and  they 
store  their  food  and  cooking 
equipment  under  their  beds. 

In  some  shelters  there  is 
only  one  toilet  for  every  50 
people.  “When  It  rains  [which 
it  does  most  nights]  foe  toilets 
overflow  and  we  have  to  walk 
through  our  own  faeces  to 
take,  a shower  in  the  morn- 
ing,” says  Eleanor  Riley,  a 
mother  of  four  children  aged 
16, 12.  four  and  ID  months. 

The  Montserrat  govern- 
ment’s answer  has  been  a 
truck  which  collects  raw  sew- 
age and  pumps  it  into  shal- 


low, open  and  nan-porous  pits 
behind  Little  Bay,  where  fish-  ‘ 
ermen  pull  in  their  nets. 
These  pits  overflow  as  they 
are  filled,  sending  a river  of 
faeces  down  to  Little  Bay. 
Bulldozers  have  pushed  earth : 
up  around  the  pits  to  prevent 
overflow,  the  result  being  that 
fluid  levels  are  currently 
above  the  surrounding 
ground  level  Swarms  of  flies 
and  mosquitoes  are  blown  up- 
wind  to wards  Gerald’s  Park. 

With  the  evacuations  that 
; have  taken  place  since  Sou- 
friere’s  original  eruption,  it 


has  become  increasingly  nec- 
I essary  to  house  people  in 
churches  and  schools  as  welL 
Conditions  are  no  better 
there.  At  the  Davy  Hill  Pil- 
grims* Church,  42  people 
crammed  into  a 30ft  by  18ft 
space  cook  on  open  fires  next 
to  a leaking  latrine. 

“We  have  had  no  fridge  for , 
six  months  the  filth  has  ' 
attracted  rats  and  swarms  of 
insects,”  explains  Christina 
Weekes.  Overseas  Develop- 
ment Agency  officials  drive  in 
new  jeeps  while  we  live  in 
sub-human  conditions.” 


The  residents  have  no  in- 
secticide sprays  and  no  net- 
ting on  their  windows — their 
choice  is  to  be  plagued  by  flies 
and  mosquitoes  or  live  in 
sweltering,  airless  heat  inside 
the  church. 

“These  cases  represent  a 
degree  of  social  disintegra- 
tion and  neglect  which  need 
never  have  come  about.  It 
borders  on  the  criminal,” 
says  another  local  who  has 
been  documenting  life  in  the 
shelters.  ma  public  inquiry 
should  be  set  up  to  find  those 
responsible." 


■ : V:.-.  >■  r‘s£‘,.'Vir  yV?" 
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Adams  now  likely 


Michael  White 

Political  Editor 

TONY  BLAIR  loofes  cer- 
tain to  meet  Gerry 
Adams,  Sinn  Fein 
president,  within 
weeks  of  Mr  Adams's  meeting 
this  week' with  Mb  Mowlam, 
Northern  Ireland  Secretary, 
giving  the  confirma- 

tion that  the  IRA’s  - second 
ceasefire  has  been  solid 
enough,  to  warrant  Sinn 
Fein's  inclusion  in  all-party 
talks.  • ■ ' ‘ 

Given  the  symbolic  sensi- 
tivity of  such  an  encounter, 
Downing  Street  would  say  no 
more  last  night  than  that 
“nothing  Is  planned".  But  Mr 
Adams  is  making  it  plain, 
that,  since  Mr  Blair  has  met , 
the  leaders  of  all  the  other  ; 
parties  involved  in  the  Stor- 
mont negotiations,  he  expects 
the  same  treatmeot- 
Prlvately.  Sinn  Fein  offi- 
cials went  further,  “We  won’t 
take  part  in.  any  surreptitious 
meetings  or  anything  that  is 


contrived.  If  and  when  Gerry 
Adams  meets  Mr  Blair  it  will 
be  for  substantive  talks,"  one 

predicted,  amtri  rlnfmg  that 
the  Prime  Minister  has  qjq  ex* 

cuses  for  ducking  a meeting: 

That  optimism  may  prove 
premature.  Some  mainstream 
Tory  MBs  have  criticised  Ms 
Mowlam  for  giving  Sinn  Fein 
“too  much  too  quickly"  to 
bring  about  a renewed  cease- 
fire and  their  Inclusion  in  the 
talks,  due  to  start  formally  on 
September  15. 

Mr  Blair  may  wish  to  main- 
tain a more  arm's  length  posi- 
tion to  reassure  Unionist  sen- 
timent, as  he  remains  keen  to 
do.  .. 

Though  both  syfe*  are  ma- 
noeuvring ahead  of  the  talks, 
the  Unionists  are  expected  to 
turn  up.  albeit  not  round  the 
same  table  as  Sinn  Fein’s  del- 
egation. The  Unionists  prefer 
the  time-consuming  alterna- 
tive of  “proximity  talks”,  in 
which  British  officials  move 
from  one  room  to  another. 

One  rumour  at  the  weekend 
affecting  the  talks  was 
scotched  last  night  when  Dub- 


lin officials  stressed  that  they 
have  no  wish  to  see  the  Cana- 
dian general,  John  de  Chaste- 
lain,  replaced  as  prospective 
chairman  of  the  committee  to 
supervise  talks  about  the  de- 
commissioning of  weapons  of 
both  loyalist  and  republican 
paramilitary  forces. ' 

What  may  happen  when  Ms 

Mowlam  meets  Ray  Burke, 
the  Irish  Foreign  Minister, 

tomorrow  is  that  they  wifi 

agree  General  de  Chastelain 
should  give  up  his  other  ear- 
marked nha  inmmslitjt'  In  tyjg 

three-strand  talks:  the,  strand 
governing  north-south  - rela- 
Hnmq  in  Ireland..  :‘i 

"He  can't  dd  both,"  said  one 
Insider. 

Unionist  MPs  have  dating 
that  Dublin's  Fianha  Fail  gov- 
ernment wants  the  general 
out  because  he  Is  "serious" 
about  forcing  the  IRA  to  start 
handing  over  its  hardware  — ■ 
something  which  historically- 
obsessed  republicans  are  ada- 
mant they  will  not  do  before  a 
satisfactory  political  settle- 
ment. Irish  officials  emphati- 
cally deny  this. 


BBC1  opts  for  news  overnight 


Police  fear  serial  killer  i 


Maggie  Brown 


Death  of  1 2-year-old  boy  could 
be  linked  to  3 earlier  murders 


Sarah  Hall 


POLICE  investigat- 
ing the  murder  erf 
12-year-old  Thomas 
Marshall  con- 
firmed last  night 
they  could  be  hunting  a serial 
kiTler. 

The  death  could  be  linked 
to  three  other  unsolved  mur- 
ders In  the  same  area  of  Nor- 
folk — those  of  Johanna 
Young,  14,  and  Natalie  Pear- 
man,  16,  In  1992,  and  April 
Fabb,  13,  in  1969. 

“We're  keeping  an  open 
mind  on  whether  they  could 
be  connected.  Any  unsolved 
murder  will  be  looked  at,”  De- 
tective Superintendent  Les 
Parrett,  heading  the  investi- 
gation, said. 

Police  also  confirmed  they 
had  been  called  to  Thomas’s 
school,  Stalham  Middle,  in 
April,  after  a young  hoy  bad 


been  approached  by  a man  in 
a car.  An  increasing  number 
of  children  at  the  school  had 
been  stopped  by  strangers 
over  the  past  year,  according 
to  Thomas's  former  headmas- 
ter, Jim  Scott 
Mr  Parrett  who  believes  he 
may  be  hunting  a paedophile, 
said  the  incident,  and  others 
involving  young  boys  in  the 
area,  would  be  re-examined.  Natalie  Pearman.  16,  (top) 
Thomas  left  his  home  in  the  and  Johanna  Young;  14: 
village  of  Happisburgh  at  killed  in  1992 
about  6pm  cm.  Thursday,  Idl- 
ing his  parents  he  was  cycling 
to  the  neighbouring  village  erf 
Ecdes  to  see  a friend. 

He  never  arrived,  and  his 
red  mountain  bike  was  found 
I in  an  isolated  country  lane  on 
Brumstead  Common,  in 
nearby  East  Ruston;  on  Fri- 
day afternoon.  Two  hours 
later,  at  about  5pm,  his  fully- 
dothed  body  was  discovered 
50  miles  away  — in  a picnic 
area  just  off  foe  All  at  Tbet- 


ford.  He  had  been  strangled, 
and  police  have  not  ruled  out 
that  he  was  sexually 
assaulted. 

As  30  officers  continued 
their  search  of.  both  scenes, 
Mr  Parrett  said  an  unusual 
feature  erf  foe  case  was  the 
distance  Thomas  was  fa  iron 
‘It’s  very,  unusual  to  take  a 
body  such  a distance.”' 

The  youngster  is  not  be- 
lieved to  have  died  at  the 
busy  layby  where  his  body 
was  found,  but  in  anothef 
| area,  possibly  on  Brumstead 
Common.  Mr  Parrett  said. 

He  said  Thomas’s  body  may 
have  been  carried  around  for 
several  hours  before  being 
dumped  in  foe  layby  area  — a 
well  signposted  stopping-off 
point  with  a cafe  and  toilets. 
'We  have  no  firm,  views  on 
the  time  qf  death.  He  could 
have  been  carried  around  a 
long  time.  We  don’t  know 
when  his  body  was  placed  at 
the  picnic  area,  although 
common  sense  would  'suggest 
it  was  when  the  cafe  was 
closed.” 

As  the  possibility  was 


raised  that  a serial  killer  was 
in  action,  police  stressed 
there  were  big  differences  be- 
tween foe  present  case  and 
the  previous  unsolved  mur- 
ders — the  most  Important 
being  foe  victim's  sex. 

Forensic  scientists  are  stfll 
checking  to'  see  if  Thomas 
was  sexually  assaulted.  Mr 
Parrett  said  they  could  be 
looking  for  a paedophile. 

As  foe  force's  headquarters 
were  flooded  with  calls  offer- 
ing information,  detectives 

questioned  friends  and  family. 
Officers  approached  villagers 
outside  the  church  of  St 
Mary's,  where  some  ISO 
mourned  the  loss  of  the 
“friendly  and  humorous” 
youngster,  and  where  the  local 
vicar.  Richard  Hines,  spoke  erf 
a community  shattered  by  “an 
act  of  despicable  evil”. 

After  foe  service  Mr  Scott 
spoke  of  foe  child,  who  gained 
mainly  A grades,  as  ah  intelli- 
gent boy,  and  added:  “I  would 
be  very  surprised  indeed  if  he 
either  approached  a stranger 
or.  allowed  a stranger  to  ap- 
proach him.” 


B BCl’s  night-time  vac- 
uum Is  to  be  filled  with 
continuous  news  and 
current  affairs  from  about 
2am  until  its  breakfast  pro- 
gramme begins. 

It  is  planning  to  take  a feed 
from  the  corporation's  24hr 
news  channel,  which  is 
launching  on  television 
this  autumn. 

The  move  to  provide  rolling 
news  for  night  owls  was  con- 
firmed by  Bob  Phm  is,  deputy 
director  general,  speaking  at 
a briefing  at  foe  Guardian 
Edinburgh  International 
Television  Festival. 

The  format  of  the  channel 
has  been  a subject  of  fraught 
debate  within  foe  BBC.  It  is 
expected  to  have  a lSminute 


news  round-up  at  the  start  of 
each  hour,  but  foe  other  por- 
tions are  not  yet  decided.  The 
channel's  Saturday  breakfast 
programme  is  also  expected 
to  be  broadcast  simulta- 
neously on  BBC2.  The  BBC 
does  not  at  present  have  a Sat- 
urday breakfast  TV  service. 

Mr  Phillis  said  the  chann»»i 
would  go  ahead  even  though 
it  would  only  initially  be 
available  around  foe  clock  to 
foe  limited  number  of  homes 
with  cable  television.  Eventu- 
ally it  will  be  broadcast  to  dig- 
ital satellite  and  terrestrial 
viewers,  probably  in  1998. 

The  veteran  correspondent ' 
Charles  Wheeler,  despite  his 
public  criticisms  of  the  “sau- 
sage machine”  mentality  of 
Continuous  news  channels,  is 
being  brought  on  hoard  to 
present  a Sunday  programme. 


Wheeler’s  World,  summing 
•up  the  week's  main  events. 

The  rolling  news  channel 
wil  suck  money  away  from 
mainstream  programmes,  but 
if  is  very  much  the  creature 
of  director  general  John  Birt, 
who  sees  it  as  a key  part  of 
expansion  Into  multi-channel 
digital  television. 

The  problem  for  foe  BBC  is 
that  the  digital  revolution  is 
not  likely  to  get  under  way 
much  before  this  time  next 
year  and  then  there  will  be 
only  a slow  take-up  of  decod- 
ing equipment 

If  foe  21  hour  news  service 
can  launch  on  cable  this 
autumn  it  wifi  have  to  find 
ways  of  persuading  dogged- 
up  cable  operators  to  give  it 
.space.  The  BBC  Is  negotiating 
separate  satellite  trans- 
mission deals  with  BSkyB. 


Air  travellers  bear  brunt  of  holiday  delays 


IN  THE  worst  of  British  tra- 
ditions, foe  great  Bank  Holi- 
day getaway  degenerated  yes- 
terday into  near  tragedy  and 
chaos,  writes  Sarah  BalL 
The  problems  were  not  on 
the  roads  — described  by  mo- 
toring organisations  - as  nn- 
usually  quiet — but  infoe  air. 

Holidaymakers  fleeing  Brit- 
ain’s grey  skies  for  Majorca 


had  their  plans-delayed  when 
their  jet  returned  to  Gatwick 

for  an  emergency  landing.  An 
Airtours  Boeing' 757  carrying 
183  British  tourists  returned 
to  the  West  Sussex  airport 
just  56  minutes  into  its  flight 
when  a cockpit  .warning  light/ 
indicated  there  was  a potent 
tial  problem  with  the  hydrate 
lies  which  control  the  wheels 
and  the  steering. 


No  one  was  injured,  al- 
though the  plane  veered  on  to 
grass  to  the  left  of  the  main 
runway  and  all  passengers 
were  evacuated  down  its  in- 
flatable chutes. 

The  passengers  were  flying 
aut  on  another  aircraft  later. 
T^ousaxida  of  hdUdaymake  rs 
. wane  delayed  by  foe.  incident 
j_The  main  runway  was 
closed  for  nearly  three  hours. 
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Fugees,  heading  on  ft®. 

Wse  FM  stage  ^Homraan's  ' 
PSeesance 


Yesterday  was  their  day  for  the  thousands  of  girls,  above,  and  boys,  left,  attending  carnival  mOTOORAmS:  MARTIN  GOOWH 

bi£iEnfL  5SEP*?’  crowds,  when  two  crowd  of 120,000.  sun  bright  and  hot  by  mid- 

nag  palled  the  minion  are  expected  for  the  The  only  serious  incident  afternoon,  mh  people  were 
whtoowfora  final  day  in  the  biggest  in  an  ofoetwistepSSfol  EErlng ov™fo?brow  of 
JJ***  *ere  street  carnival  outside  day  was  a man  shot  and  Ladbroke  Grove  and  down 

^SSS!  “SSi  5f«£2ler:*  America.  winded  during  K foHSl  to  mm^with  a 

ij?  rtSdSK  ISSiS?!0!?  **“  noon.  At  close  of  play,  seething,  dancing  crowd 

antich^tion  at  P011**  “P®***1  U wrests.  that  flowed  on  as  far  as  foe 

anticipation  of  today  s day,  but  police  estimated  a After  a few  showers  the  eye  could  see. 
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Justice  day  for  the  masters  of  the  Wall 


&2^5^B-sen*0nce  former  East  Germdyader 


tul  ■ l r , LVVW wiieagues today toroverseemg 
+h  VA/  policy  against  anyone  fteeihg  to 

the  West.  Ian  T raynor  reports  from  Bohn?  ' 


Germans  w 

bled  attempt  to 
‘teal  with  half  a 
century  of  division 
and  the  crimes  of 
communism  reaches  a 
m a Berlin  court  today  when 
£wtees  are  expected  to  give 
their  verdict*  fa  the  trial  of 
three  former  east  German 
leaders. 

„ years  after  the 

Berlin  Wall  went  up  and  eight 
years  after  It  collapsed,  the 
three  former  palitburo  mem- 
bers, including  east  Germany's 
last  communist  leader,  Egon 
Krenz.  stand  accused  of  man- 
slaughter for  overseeing  the 
shoot-to-km  policy  the  East 
German  regime  pursued 
against  those  trying  to  flee 
west. 

Of  the  dozens  af  trials  of 
east  Germans  held  since  1989, 
the  "POlitburo  Trial"  marks  a 
watershed  in  the  campaign  to 
bring  the  old  east  German 
elite  to  justice. 

To  Mr  Krenz,  aged  60.  his 
and  scores  of  similar  cases 
are  "a  new  German  variation 
of  McCarthyite  persecution” 

— a political  show  trial  by  a 
gloating  West  over  the  hu- 
miliated communists  who  lost 
the  cold  war. 

Mr  Krenz,  who  joined  the 
politburo  in  1983  and  was  res- 
ponsible for.  national  secu- 
rity, is  charged  with  the  man- 
slaughter of  the  four  people  Prosecuters  have  asked  for  a 
killed  trying  to  flee  across  the 

Berlin  Wall  between  1983  and  sentence  demanded,  it  would 
1989.  be  by  for  the  harshest  punish- 

The  prosecution  is  demand-  ment  yet  meted  out  The  for- 
ing  ll  years  for  Mr  Krenz  and  mer  east  German  defence 
shorter  terms  for  his  co-  m Blister  Heinz  Kessler  got 


Prosecuters  have  asked  for  an  11-year  sentence  on  Egon  Krenz  (right)  and  lesser  penalties  for  two  other  politburo  members  accused  of  being  responsible  for  the  cold  war  killing  of  escapees  at  the  Berlin  Wall  (left) 

sentence  demanded,  it  would  | have  been  convicted  in  Berlin  | the/onner  Soviet  leader  MBs- 1 tabled  the  risk  of  war.  This  | Mr  Kleiber  spoke  modestly  | tinn,  folly  realising  he  had  | was  roundly  jeered  by  the 
' served  a' rotten  regime.  He 


be  by  for  the  harshest  punish-  alone,  aithnugh  all  but.  two  hail  Gorbachev  called  as  wit-  prevented  me  from  pursuing  «nd  briefly  in  his  ringing  pip*. 


defendants.  They  are  Gunter 
Schabowski,  aged  67.  the  for- 
mer communist  chief  of  east 
Berlin,  longtime  editor  of  the 
communist  party's  propa- 
ganda newspaper  Neues 


ment  yet  meted  out.  -The  for-  got  suspended  sentences.  Now  neMas.  in  an  attempt  to  prove 
mer  east  German  defence  the  pressure  is  on  to  nail  that  the -geopolitics  of  the  cold 
minister  Heinz  Kessler  got  their  political  superiors.  war,  and  not  the  East  Beilin 


any  unrealistic  and  imrealis-  suggesting  that  in  the  polit-  said  there  was  no  justiflca- 


was  roundly  jeered  by  the 
throng  of  old  communists 
who  have  packed  the  gallery 


minister  Heinz  Kessler  got  their  political  superiors.  war,  and  not  the  East  Beilin  Refusing  to  recognise  the  le-  with  spare  parts  for  cars- and 

seven-and-a-half  years  for  To  Mr  Krenz,  showing  con-  politburo,  determined  what  githnacy  of  the  court,  Mr  ensuring  the  party  elite  had 

similar  crimes.  tempt  for  the  court  and  for  happened  on  the  no  man’s  Krenz  refused  to  plead  for  enough  bathtubs.  “I  neither 

According  to  a study  of  ‘united  Germany,  the  victims  land  by  .the  Brandenburg  mercy  and  it  would  be  caused  nor  wanted  the  deaths 

criminal  justice  and  the  East  and  perpetrators  alike  were  Gate.  embarrassing  to  be  acquitted  of  these  young  people.” 

German  past  being  conducted  hostages  of  the  cold  war.  “It  was  not  cowardice,”  he  when  others  further  down  the  But  in  stark  contrast  to  Mr 


able  ideas  in  foe  politburo.”-  burn  he  was  more  concerned  tion  for  a stogie  death  at  the  throughout  the  triaL 

Refusing  to  recognise  the  le-  with  spare  parts  for  cars- and  Wall,  that  the  shoot-to-kill  Mr  Schabowski  and  Mr 

githnacy  of  the  court,  Mr  ensuring  the  party  elite  had  policy  had  cost  East  Germany  Kleiber  have  effectively  ad- 

Krenz  refused  to  plead  for  enough  bathtubs.  “I  neither  its  legitimacy,  and  that  he  mitted  that  they  are  politi- 


German  past  being  conducted  J hostages  of  the  cold  war. 


embarrassing  to  be  acquitted  of  these  young  people.” 


when  others  further  down  the  But  in  stark  contrast  to  Mr 


by  by  Berlin's  Humboldt  Uni-  . His  central  defence  is  that  told  the  court  last  week  in  his  chain  of  command  had  al-  Krenz,  both  Mr  Kleiber  and 


Deutschland,  and.  the  man  versity,  there  have  been  the  Kremlin  was  the  uKfanate  two-hour  idea,  expLain- 
who  told  a stunned  world  on  about  150  trials  in  eastern  arbiter,  that  East  Berlin  was  tog  his  toleration  of  the  shoot- 
November  9 1989  that  the  wall  Germany  in  connection  With  helpless  to  improve  the  situa-  to-kill  policy.  “It  was  not  fear 


ready  been  convicted. 

While  Mr  Krenz  remains 
unrepentant  ami  nostalgic  for 


had  been  too  slow  to  realise 
this. 

In  the  frankest  mm  culpa 
yet  to  be  heard  from  a polit- 


was  open,  and  Ghnther  I the  deaths  of  the  265  would-be  tion  at  the  Berlin -WaH,  and  I of  personal  setback,  nor  fear  the  old  dictatorship,  his  fel-  [proceedings 


Mr  Schabowski  recognised  buro  member,  he  welcomed 
the  correctness  of  the  trial  Germany’s  reunification  and 
and  the  legitimacy  of  the  the  demise  of  East  Germany. 


cally  guilty,  but  juridically  in- 
nocent, of  the  charges.  Mr 
Krenz  predicted  that  a guilty 
verdict  has  been  preordained 
on  political  grounds. 

Even  if  East  Germany's  last 
communist  chief  is  found 


Kleiber,  aged  65,  an  econo-  escapees  killed  ctd  the  border  1 that  there  is  no  case  for  retro-  of  the  almighty  general  secre-  low  defendants  have  given  a [ Mr  Schabowski.  in  partlcu-  new  Federal  Republic  Is  histo- 


“I  am  now  convinced  that  the  guilty  today,  the  row  about 


mist  and  politburo  member  I since  1946. 


for  32  years.  ' - 

Were  Mr  Krenz  to  get  the 


While  most  cases  were 
dropped,  46  border  guards 


spective  justice. 


tary  ...  It  was  purely  and  markedly  differently  impres-  tar,  said  he  had  gone  through 


Be  vainly  sought  to  have  solely  knowing  that  any  sion  during  the  17-month  a painful  process  of  self- 


ChanceDor  Helmut  Kohl  and  ] change  at  the  border  con- 


searching  and  transforms- 


ry’s  only  answer  to  our  foiled 
attempt” 

For  such  confessions  he 


the  recent  German  past  will 
rumble  on  while  Mr  Krenz 
takes  his  appeal  to  the  Euro- 
pean court  of  human  rights. 


Neglected  hero  stays  in  the  shadows 


With  only  weeks  to  the  Polish  elections,  Lech  Walesa  has  been 
persuaded  to  take  a back  seat,  writes  Neil  Bowdler  in  Gdansk 


I ECH  WALESA’S  office 
I in  Gdansk  is  sparse. 
1 On  his  desk  is  a tran- 
■wsistor  radio  he  is  try- 
ing to  tune  and  a few  still- 
unread  local  newspapers. 
Be  is  eager  to  get  home, 
tired  of  meetings,  tired  of 
people.  - 

The  white  moustache, 
whitening  hair,  paunch, 
beige  glades  and  garish. yel- 
low-green tie  — ^ this  is  not 
the  man  who  with  open  col- 
lar and  worker's  jacket 
scaled  the  walls  of  the  Lenin 
shipyard  and  started  a 
people’s  revolution  which 
would  bring  down  an  em- 
pire- The  simple  but  impas- 
sioned rhetoric  and  supreme 
confidence  of  L980-8L  are 
gone;  he  wanders,  some- 
times unintelligibly,  be- 
tween ideas,  often  losing 
sight  of  syntax. 

Nor  is  this  a campaign 

headquarters.  The  conn*, 
try’s  first  parliamentary 
elections  for  four  years  are 
only  weeks  away,  hut  the 
father  of  the  Third  Repub- 
lic sits  idle,  his  fingers 
playing  with  a spider  plant 
beside  his  chair-  ■ 

Tb  not  going  to  get  in- 
volved,” he  says.  “My  role 
is  different  today  — rve  a 

support  role."  . ^ __ . 

• The  truth  is  be  is  itching 
rib  steal  the  political  lime- 
light again  But  his  allies 
have  begged  him  to 
quiet  in  the  run-up  to  next 
month’s  poll,  fearing  his 
refined  of  setting 

everyone  - at  each  other's 
throats  may  wreck  their 
hopes  of  ousting  the  post- 

communists  firom  power. 

Be  is  publicly  committed 


to  supporting  Solidarity 
Electoral  Action,  the  politi- 
cal pact  struck  between  the 
trade  union  he  formed  and 
about  30.  tiny  parties  united 
I by  little  more  than  their 
distaste  for  post-communist 
rule.  But  there  is  mare  than 
a pinch  of  resentment-  that 
he  has  not  been  given  a big- 
ger role. 

“It  won’t  last, " he  says  of 
the  pact.  “Twb^fhirds  will 
remain,  one  third  will  go 
their  own  way.”  ' 

The  country  is  ambiva- 
lent about  him.  While 
everyone  acknowledges  his 
historic  service,  his  unfath- 
omable antics  as  Polish 
president  during  the  first 
half  of  this  decade  are 
fresher  in  the  mind. 

The  electorate  punished 
him  dearly  at  the  1996  pres- 
idential elections  when 


Leader ‘met 
ex-KGB  man’ 

THE  newspaper  Zydue  has 
claimed  that  the  - Polish 
president,  Aleksandr  Kwas- 
niewski, a former  communist, 

met  with  an  ex-KGB  agent 
Vladimir  Aiganov,  while  on 
holiday  cm  the  Baltic.  ooa$t  to 
August  1994,  writes  Netl 
Bawdier:  The  president  has  de- 
nied the  meeting  took  placa 
Mr  Aiganov,  who  worked 
for  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Russian  Federation  until 
1992.  was  at  the  centre  of  alle- 
gations that  led  to  the  resig- 
nation in  January  last  year  of 
the  former  Polish  prime  min- 
ister Jozef  Oleksy. 


they  chose  the  eloquent  dic- 
tion and  weUrcnt  suits  of 
the  former  communist 
Aleksandr  Kwasniewski 
oyer  his  home-spun  meta- 
phors and  obsessive  talk  of 
red  spiders  infiltrating  the 
fobzic  erf  Polish  society. 

Today  be  claims  he  is  not 
hitter. 

“It’s  not  the  people’s 
fault  that  these  are  hard 
times.  It’s  not  their  fault 
f they  can’t  get  on  with  each 
other,”  he  says.  • 

But  he  is  dismissive  of 
those  who  call  Mm  con- 
ceited and.  accuse  him  of 
being  unable  to  listen. 

“Do  you  think  I don’t 
know  about  this?  Do  you 
think  if  I changed,  people 
would  like  one  more?  What 
I do  Is  for  Poland,  and  I 
don’t  give  a damn  what 
people  think  about  me.” 

- BntU-push  Poles  a bit 
harder  and  they  are  still 
capable  of  rediscovering 
the  magic  he  oince  wove. 

- Barber  dds  month  when 
the  Irish  rock  barfd  TJ2  pesv 
formed  in  Warsaw  the 
crowd  of  80,000  roared' 
when,  at  the  start  at  the 
song  New  Year’s  Day,  in- 
spired by  Mr  Walesa’s 
stxngBlB  against’  communist 

rtile,  an  expanse,  of  screens, 
fit  up  wfith  images  Of  a Soli- 
darity march.  At  a drab  pic- 
ture of  a youthful  Mr  Wa- 
lesa, -they  roared  again, 
almost  despite  themselves. 

■ With  U2’s  help,  Poles 
were  toasting  their  long- 
forgotten  hero  fortiie  first 
time  in  years. 

perhaps  approaching  the 
twilight-,  of  his  political 
career.  Mr  Walesa  is  giving 


Walesa:  the  impassioned  rhetoric  and  supreme  confidence 
of 1980 are  gone,  as  are  the  open  collar  and  worker’s  jacket 


more  thought  to  his  histori- 
cal legacy.  He  likens  his 
character  to  that  of  Jozef 
PUsndSkl,  the  “benevolent” 
dictator  who  founded  the 
inter-war  Second  Republic 

ofFoland. 

He  concedes  that  he  too 
was  bom  for  revolutions  j 
and  is  unsuited  to  peace- 
time democratic  politics. 

His  religions  faith,  mean- 
while, remains  strong. 


Pinned  to  his  shirt  is  the 
familiar  badge  of  the  Black 
Madonna  of  Czestochowa, 
one  of  the  few  remaining 
links  between  the  Walesa  of 
yesteryear  and  the  53-year- 
old  man  of  today. 

‘Tm  a believer.  1 believe 
there  is  a hell,”  he  says.  “I'm 
afraid  to  go  to  hell  because 
there  I'll  find  Lenin  and 
Stalin  with  their  officers. 
They’ll  teach  me  a lesson.” 


Bosnian  Serb  government  defies  Plavsic 


Misha  Baric  In  Benia  Luka 

THE  Bosnian  Serb  .gov- 
ernment bas  said  It  will 
no  longer  co-operate 
with  president  Bitfana  Hav- 
stc,  intensifying  the  power 
struggle  between  her  and  her 
rivals. 

The  government,  made  up 

of  supporters  of  Mis  Ha**1®  * 
rival . Radovan ' Karadzic, 
accused  her  of  ; violating  the 
constitution  by  suspending 

the  national  .assembly 

calling  for  elections.  - 

The  government,  based  in 
Pale,,  said  In  a statement  on 
Saturday  that  it  would  hence- 


forth regard  all  the  presi- 
denfs  decisions  as 
illegitimate  and  non- 
binding***  j 

The  announcement  seemed 
to  rule  out  any  hope  of  eoto 
promise,  raising  fears  that 
the  Bosnian  Serbs  are  head- 
ing for  a showdown  that  could 
end  in  either  a territorial 
Split  of  their  half  of  Bosnia  or 

an  armed  conflict  _ . 

The  outcome  depends  in 
part  on  bow  the  foreign  pow- 
ers guaranteeing  Bosnia  s 
peace,  particularly  the  Nato- 
ted  peace  force,  respond  to  the 
cristTwestern  gantries 
liave  Increasingly  backed  Ms 
Plavsic’s  campaign  .to  dis- 


credit-Mr  Karadzic,  whom 
she  has  accused  of  impover- 
ishing their  ^people  through 
corruption  and  black-market 

deals. 

Ms  Plavsic  has  called  elec- 
tions in  October  to  replace  the 
assembly,  but  the  constitu- 
tional court  ruled  against  her. 

Meanwhile  the  fop  peace  en- 
voy to  Carlos  Westen- 

dorp, threatened  to  shutdown 
Bostian  Serb  television  be- 
cause of  Its  “deliberate  mlsto- 
-ftrmafioa,  inflammatory  com- 
mentary, insulting  language 
and  highly  biased  reportage”. 

Xhmcan  BoHivant,  a spokes- 
! man  for  Mr  Westendorp,  said 
Ms  Plavsic’s  decision  to  sus- 


pend the  rational  assembly 
was  in  accordance  with  the 
Serb  constitution.  **We  sup- 
port that  position.” 

* ’ On  Saturday  international 
nfRniftis  indicated  that  they 
were  ready  to  move  against 
the  Bosnian  Serb  state  media, 
which  has  sided  with  Ms 
Plavsic’s  rivals  and  broadcast 
tierce  attacks  on  her  awl  the 


A video  clip  broadcast  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  inter- 
spersed footage  of  peace-force 
soldiers  and  Nazi  troops,  por- 
1 traytog  ibwm  as  similar. 

. to  a letter  to  the  Bosnian 
Serb  leader  Momcilo  Krajis- 
nik, Mr  Westendorp  said  he 


would  move  against  Bosnian 
Serb  television  if  it  did  not 
broadcast  a week-old  message 
voicing  international  support 
for  the  return  of  refugees  to 
their  pre-war  homes. 

He  accused  Serb  television 
of  "covering  events  in  a fash- 
ion that  appears  to  be  deliber- 
ately designed  to  raise  ten- 
sions rather  then  moderate 
them”. 

Serb  television  broadcast 
the  message  and  his  letter  on 
Saturday,  apparently  avoid- 
ing the  immediate  shutdown 
Mr  Westendorp  has  the  right 
to  impose  if  broadcasts  vio- 
late ' the  Dayton  peace  ac- 
cord.—AP. 


News  in  brief 

UN  helicopter 
shot  down 

A helicopter  belonging  to 
United  Nations  military  ob- 
servers, carrying  the  head  of 
the  Tajik  government’s  secu- 
rity council  and  the  chief  of 
the  Islamic  opposition's 
armed  forces,  was  fired  cm  to 
Tajikistan  on  Saturday  night 
and  forced  to  land,  toe  UN 
observer  mission  said 
yesterday. 

“We  have  withdrawn  our 
personnel  from  the  region 
until  both  sides  can  provide 
strong,  reliable  guarantees 
for  their  safety,”  toe  UN  said 
in  Dushanbe.  — Reuter. 

Hebron  ruling  - 

A Tel  Aviv  military  court 
found  that  an  Israeli  soldier. 
Noam  Friedman,  aged  22,  was 
psychotic  when  he  fired  15 
rounds  toward  Palestinian 
shoppers  in  the  West  Bank 
city  of  Hebron  on  January  1. 
wounding  four.  He  will  be 
confined  to  a mental  hospital 
and  wm  not  stand  triaL  — AP. 

Ashes  buried 

Seven  hundred  and  one  urns 
filled  with  human  ashes  that 
were  discovered  by  carpen- 
ters working  on  toe  roof  of  a 
Nazi  crematorium  at  the  for- 
mer Buchenwald  concentra- 
tion camp  were  buried  yester- 
day at  a cemetery  on  the 
nearby  Ettersberg  moun- 
tain.—AP. 

Molotov  attack 

Hooded  youths,  believed  to  be 
backed  by  the  armed  Basque 
separatist  group  ETA.  at- 
tacked a plainclothes  police 
officer  with  rocks  and  tried  to 
set  him  on  fire  with  a Molotov 
cocktail  yesterday  in  Ibarra, 
in  the  second  night  of  street 
violence  in  Spain’s  troubled 
Basque  region.  The  officer 
shot  and  wounded  one  of  his 
attackers,  who  was  later  ar- 
rested.—AP.  • 

Protesters  hurt 

At  least  50  people  demonstrat- 
ing peacefully  against  fuel 
price  rises  of  up  to  63  per  cent 
were  injured  when  police 
fired  tear  gas  on  the  crowd  in 
central  Dhaka  yesterday  wit- 
nesses said.  The  government 
bad  asked  opposition  parties 
to  call  off  the  nationwide 
strike. —AP. 

Massacre  mission 

A much-delayed  UN  mission 
arrived  In  Kinshasa  yester- 
day to  Investigate  alleged 
massacres  of  Rwandan  Hutu 
refugees  in  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Congo. — Reuter. 

Kashmir  skirmish 

Indian  and  Pakistani  forces 
exchanged  fire  in  Kashmir, 
killing  at  least  five  people  and 
wounding  10,  military  offi- 
cials said  yesterday.  — AP. 


Kurdish  peace 
train  hits  the 
buffers  in  Bonn 


Owtfl  Bowcott 

BONN  has  banned  a 
“peace  train”  carrying 
hundreds  of  European 
human  rights  activists  bound 
for  Turkey’s  troubled  Kurd- 
ish region  from  travelling 
across  Germany. 

The  train  had  already  been 
denied  permission  to  enter 
Turkey  by  Mesut  Yiimaz.  the 
new  Turkish  prime  minister. 
Last-minute  efforts  were 
being  made  yesterday  to  per- 
suade the  German  and  Yugo- 
slav governments  to  let  toe 
train  through. 

Due  to  leave  London  today, 
British  participants  were  to 
join  the  specially  chartered 
10-carriage  German  express 
in  Brussels:  Stops  were 
planned  at  every  intervening 
capital  before  reaching  Istan- 
bul and  Diyabakir  in  south- 
eastern Turkey. 

The  campaign  assembled  a 
formidable  array  of  interna- 
tional supporters,  including 
Bishop  Desmond  Tutu,  the 
American  writer  Arthur 
Miller,  toe  playwright  Harold 
Pinter,  the  former  chairman 
of  CND  Bruce  Kent,  and  Lord 
Archer,  the  Conservative  pol- 
itician. who  has  raised  funds 
for  Kurdish  refugees. 

The  protest  — which  may 
now  be  reduced  to  rallies  in 
Brussels  and  Diyarbakir  — is 
aimed  at  opening  up  wirier  dia- 
logue m the  long-running  con- 
flict between  the  Turkish 
army  and  the  Kurdistan  Work- 
ers’ Party  (FKK).  in  which 
28J100  have  died  since  1984. 

“It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to 
the  all-out  war  against  the 
Kurdish  people.”  said  Mir- 
anda Watson,  an  organiser  of 

the  British  section  of  the 
peace  train. 

“The  conflict  has  resulted 
in  destruction  of  thousands  of 
Kurdish  villages,  forced  dis- 
placement of  three  million  ci- 
vilians. imprisonment  of 
10,000  political  prisoners  and 
countless  cases  of  torture,  dis- 
appearance and  extra-judicial 
execution.” 

Named  the  “Musa  An  ter 
peace  train”,  in  honour  of  the 
Kurdish  writer  shot  to  Diyar- 
bakir  in  1992.  toe  initiative 
was  planned  by  a German- 
based  human  rights  organisa- 
tion, Appell  von  Hannover. 

As  well  as  Brussels,  the 
train  was  expected  to  stop  in 
Cologne,  Bonn.  Mainz,  Frank- 
furt, Munich,  Vienna.  Buda- 
pest, Belgrade  and  Sofia.  Sev- 
eral British  MPs,  including 
Labour’s  John  Austin  and 


Plaid  Cjunru's  Cynog  Dafis, 
were  due  to  join  toe  rallies. 
Bishop  Tutu  said  be  endorsed 
the  attempt  to  “raise  public 
awareness  of  human  rights 
abuses  against  toe  Kurdish 
people”. 

Mr  Yiimaz,  whose  adminis- 
tration came  to  power  after 
the  army  destabilised  the  for- 
mer Islamist-led  government, 
has  dismissed  the  peace  train 
as  a separatist  initiative  to 
advance  Kurdish  claims  for 
autonomy. 

The  banning  of  the  peace 
train  is  not  the  first  time  An- 
kara has  clashed  with  human 
rights  activists.  Lord  Ave- 
bury and  an  Amnesty  Inter- 
national researcher  have  pre- 
viously been  prevented  from 
entering  toe  country.  While 
Turkey  is  determined  to  join 
the  European  Union,  its 


human  rights  record  is  fre- 
quently cited  as  a barrier  to 
closer  ties. 

Germany,  which  has  large 
numbers  of  immigrant  Turk- 
ish and  Kurdish  workers,  has 
long  been  sensitive  to  ap- 
proaches from  Ankara.  A 
spokesman  in  Bonn  said  yes- 
terday that  the  interior  minis- 
ter, Manfred  Kantoer,  had  in- 
structed border  patrols  not  to 
let  the  foreign  passengers  into 
toe  country  because  the  train 
could  be  used  to  advertise  the 
FKK,  which  is  banned  In  Ger- 
many as  a terrorist  group.  Yu- 
goslav state  railways  had  also 
banned  the  train. 

In  a more  conciliatory  an- 
nouncement on  Saturday, 
Turkey's  deputy  prime  minis- 
ter. Ismet  Sezgta,  promised 
that  the  state  of  emergency  in 
the  predominantly  Kurdish 
south-east  would  end  by  the 
beginning  of  next  year. 

One  step  short  of  martial 
law.  emergency  rule  has  been 
to  force  in  nine  provinces 
since  1987.  It  gives  the  police 
and  army  extensive  powers  of 
arrest  and  detention  In  their 
fight  against  Kurdish  insur- 
gents. The  government’s  pro- 
posal will  be  discussed  at  toe 
next  meeting  of  the  military- 
dominated  national  security 
council  on  August  27. 
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Lack  of 
schooling 
veils 

Afghan 

future 
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A generation  of  girls  has  lost 
the  chance  of  education. 
Rone  Tempest  in  Dir  reports 
from  the  refugee  camps  of 
northern  Pakistan 


The  Taliban  hac  banned  education  for  wnwipw  tn  Afghanistan,  but  refugees  have  little  chance  of  schooling  in  Pakistan  camps  either 


‘M 


Y NAME  Is 
Zeba,”  the 
girl  in  the 
long  white 
shawl  and 
sky-blue  school  uniform 
announced  boldly  in 
English,  “and  my  father  is 
Fazel  Mohammed.” 

Zeba.  aged  12,  can  read 
and  write  in  her  native 
Pashtu  and  solve  multipli- 
cation and  division  prob- 
lems. She  is  bubbling  with 
eagerness  to  advance  to 
secondary  school  and 
beyond. 

“I*d  at  least  to  go 
until  the  12th  grade,”  she 
said  In  the  primitive  three- 
room  school  where  she  has 
emerged  as  a top  student. 

But  at  the  Berari  refugee 
camp  where  the  Afghan 
girl  lives  in  Pakistan,  there 
is  no  secondary  school  for 
girls  — or  boys,  for  that 


matter.  No  college.  No  be- 
yond. This  poses  a ques- 
tion. possibly  critical  for 
the  future  of  Afghanistan: 
If  Zeba  is  not  educated,  who 
will  be? 

Afghanistan,  the 
Muslim  fundamentalist 
Taliban  movement  has 
closed  all  schools  for  girls 


The  tragedy  is  that  educa- 
tion has  never  been  so 
sorely  needed,  nor  so  much 
In  demand.  In  the  primarily 
ethnic  Pashtun  culture  that 
has  traditionally  resisted 
female  schooling.  “The 
refugee  camps  may  be  the 
last  or  only  remaining  or- 
ganised, encouraged,  edu- 


‘When  peace  returns,  these  children  will 
be  the  seeds  to  rebuild  our  country* 


and  women.  And  in  the 
Pakistan  refugee  camps 
where  an  estimated 
1.8  million  Afghans  still 
live,  education  beyond  pri- 
mary school  has  been 
halted  because  of  severe 
budget  cots  in  Interna- 
tional aid  — what  one 
United  Nations  official  de- 
scribed as  “donor  fatigue”. 


cation  of  women  in  the 
Afghan  community,”  said  a 
UN  official,  Marta  Juarez. 

She  and  other  aid  offi- 
cials are  hoping  that  the  in- 
ternational aid  community 
will  see  the  education  of 
Afghan  children  In  Paki- 
stan as  a priority,  separate 
from  overall  support  for 
the  refugee  population. 


Malang  Eborhimi.  an 
Afghan  refugee  employed 
in  the  camps  as  a UN  social 
worker,  said:  “In  Pakistan, 
we  can  still  educate  our 
girls.  No  one  knows  when 
that  opportunity  will 
return  in  Afghanistan.” 

Adina  Asfandlar.  aged  25, 
a Kabul  university-edu- 
cated . primary  school 
teacher  in  the  Berari  camp, 
only  a few  miles  from  the 
Afghan  border,  sees  educa- 
tion of  the  refugee  girls 
as  a mission  to  save  her 
country. 

“Some  day,  when  peace 
returns  to  Afghanistan”, 
she  said  pointing  to  a group 
of  girls,  aged  11  and  12,  sit- 
ting attentively  on  the 
earth  floor  of  her  crowded 
classroom,  “these  children 
will  be  the  seeds  for  the 
rebuilding  of  our  country.” 

Among  those  in  the  class 
recently  were  eight  girls. 


including  Zeba,  who  are 
repeating  the  last-  year  of 
primary  school  because 
they  have  no  school  and  no 
books  for  the  next  level. 
The  teachers  sometimes 
ask  them  to  help  coach  the 
younger  girls. 

The  older  girls  have 
dreams  of  becoming  teach- 
ers and  health  workers. 

At  the  time  .of  tire  Soviet 
invasion,  only  3 per  cent  of 
Afghanistan's  adult  women 
had  a basic  education. 
Nearly  20  years  of  war  have 
probably  lowered  that  rate. 

iTwpiwg  to  encourage  Af- 
ghans to  return  home,  the 
UN  refugee  agency  cut  off 
all  direct  food  aid  in  1995, 
after  the  number  of  Af- 
ghans in  Pakistan  began  to 
Call  from  a high  of  4 million 
in  1988  during  the  Afghan 
war.  Most  are  concentrated 
here,  in  Pakistan’s  ragged 
North-West  Frontier  prov- 


ince.  Included  in  the  census 
of  refugees  are  an  esti- 
mated 400,000  recent 
arrivals,  who  fled  the  mili- 
tant orthodoxy  that  the  Tal- 
iban has  installed  in  the 
two-thirds  of  Afghanistan 
it  controls. 

Even  In  areas  not  under 
direct  control  of  the  Tall- 

were  reportedly  cancelled. 

Under  a special  “safety 
set”  programme;  the  UN 
refogee  agency  has  been 
able  to.  provide  food  and 
health  care  in  the  Pakistan 
camps. 

In  most  of  the  camps  the 
UN  still  supports  primary 
schools  for  boys  and  girls. 

Hypocritical  Taliban  leaders  send  their 
own  daughters  to  school  in  Peshawar 

ban  — such  as  Mazar-l-Sha- 
rif,  a major  agricultural 
area  In  northern  Afghani- 
stan — education  of  female 
students  has  come  under 
attack.  Recently,  the.  main 
university  in  Mazar-i-Sba- 
rlf,  previously  co -educa- 
tional, was  divided  Into 
male  and  female  sections: 
Most  classes  for  women 

But  almost  all  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  in  the 
140  refngee  camps  have 
been  closed  because  of 
funding  cutbacks. 

In  Peshawar,  the  capital 
of  North-West  Frontier 
province,  private  groups 
have  been  able  to  keep  alive 
a handful  of  secondary 
schools  for  gbis.  ‘ 
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But  the  problem  of  educa- 
tion for  women  and  girls  Is 
most  acute  In.  remote  areas 
of  Pakistan  where  most  of 
the  remaining  refugees  are 
housed.  According,  the  lat- 
est estimates,  only  about 
4,000  Afghan  refugee  girls 
receive  education,  com- 
pared to  35,000  boys. 

The  UN  World  Pood  Pro- 
gramme distributes  a-  gal- 
lon can  of  cocking  oil  every 
month  for  each  girl  in  the 
family  who  enrols. 

The  fact  that  the  Taliban 
has  curtailed  education  for 
women  and  girls  has  also 
caused  Afghan  refugees  to 
reassess  traditional  atti- 
tudes. In  the  camps,  elders 
talk  of  the  hypocritical  Tal- 
iban leaders  who  ban  edu- 
cation for  girls  inside  Af- 
ghanistan but  send  their 
daughters  to  school  in 
Peshawar.' — Los  Angeles 
Times. 


Cambodian  royalists  lose  last  base 


rackCummkng-Bruce 
In  Bangkok 


ARMED  resistance  to  the 
Cambodian  strongman 
Hun  Sen’s  July  5 coup 
suffered  a serious  setback 
yesterday  when  his  troops 
seized  control  of  the  north- 
western town  of  O'Smach,  the 
last  base  held  by  forces  sup- 
porting the  ousted  first  prime 
minister.  Prince  Norodom 
Ranariddh. 

The  forces  exchanged  artil- 
lery and  mortar  fire  for  sev- 
eral hours  yesterday  before 
Hun  Sen’s  army  pushed  the 
heavily  outnumbered  royal- 
ists back  to  within  a few  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  Ttaia  border. 

At  one  point  Thai  troops 
fired  warning  dares  after  sev- 
eral artillery  rounds  landed 
on  their  side,  and  stepped  up 
security  along  the  barbed 


wire  border  to  prevent  troops 
of  either  Cambodian  faction 
entering  Thai  territory. 

Eyewitnesses  on  the  border 
described  seeing  royalist  sol- 
diers moving  to  positions 
near  the  border  and  a nearby 
armoured  personnel  carrier 
firing  at  enemy  troops. 

But  Thai  military  Officials 
said  only  50  or  so  of  the 
prince's  soldiers  were  left 
near  0’Smach  and  the  rest 
had  scattered  into  the  forest 
of  north-western  Cambodia. 

More  than  21,000  residents 
of  O'Smach  had  already  fled 
over  the  border  to  camps  now 
holding  33,000  refugees  from 
the  fighting  that  has  engulfed 
this  area  of  Cambodia  for  the 
past  fortnight  or  so. 

No  details  have  emerged  of 
casualties  in  the  latest  fight- 
ing but  recent  reports  suggest 
that  Hun  Sen’s  troops  suf- 
fered serious  losses  as  they 


Shame  campaign 
hits  drug  pushers 


Adam  Easton  in  Manila 


AN  ANTI-DRUGS  cam- 
paign In  Manila  has 
sparked  controversy 
after  the  mayor  of  the  Phil- 
ippine capital  ordered 
police  to  brand  the  homes 
of  suspected  drug  pushers 
with  bright-red  paint 
Since  the  “public  shame” 
programme  started  last 
month  the  houses  of  288 
drug  suspects  — Including 
one  police  officer  — have 
been  daubed  with  the 
words:  “Beware.  A pusher 
lives  here.  Go  away.” 

The  hardline  campaign 
was  Introduced  by  Mayor 
Alfredo  Lim,  a former 
policeman  nicknamed 
•‘Dirty  Harry**.  Three 
years  ago  he  led  a clean-up 
or  the  red-light  area  armed 
with  an  M-1G  rifle. 

In  the  face  of  a rapidly  es- 
calating drug  problem.  Mr 
Llm  said  he  would  up 
longer  tolerate  drug  deal- 
ers acting  like  “untouch- 
ables” In  their  communi- 
ties. and  called  for  them  to 
be  “marked  as  the  outlaws 
they  are". 

According  to  the  local 
media,  there  may  be  2 mil- 
lion shabu  addicts  In  the 
city,  hooked  on  metham- 
phetamlne  crystals,  known 
as  “poor  man’s  crack". 

“What  we  want  to  do  Is  to 
make  the  people  realise  It  is 
actually  a public  shame  to 


be  a drug  pusher.”  Mr  Lim 
said. 

His  campaign  has  the 
backing  of  President  Fidel 
Ramos’s  legal  adviser,  Rene 
Cayetano,  and  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Manila’s  police  chief, 
Avelino  Razon.  said  407  ar- 
rests had  been  made  since 
the  scheme  was  introduced. 
He  added  that  only  “con- 
firmed” and  “convicted” 
drug  dealers  had  been  tar- 
geted. But  he  admitted  that 
people  who  had  not  been 
convicted  in  court  had  been 
included. 

Human  rights  groups  say 
the  scheme  is  Illegal.  The 
Commission  on  Human 
Rights  (CHR)  has  argued  it 
is  a violation  of  the  1976 
United  Nations  covenant  on 
civil  and  political  rights. 

The  CHR  Is  backing  legal 
suits  brought  against  the 
mayor  by  victims,  and  the 
courts  have  placed  a tempo- 
rary ban  on  the  spray- 
painting. Manila  city  coun- 
cil responded  by  passing  an 
ordinance  legalising  it  as 
long  as  the  case  number  is 
sprayed  alongside. 

The  CHR  commissioner, 
Nasser  Marohomsalic, 
dared  the  mayor  to  track 
down  the  politicians,  mili- 
tary and  police  believed  to 
protect  small-time  dealers. 

The  mayor  was  defiant. 
“Let  these  drug  pushers  file 
their  complaints  in  court 
and  we  will  answer  them." 


advanced  through  heavily 
mined  territory,  and  that 
some  troops  were  killed  or  in- 
jured by  mines  as  they  sought 
to  get  at  the  royalists  across 
Thai  territory. 

Hun  Sen  sent  substantial 
reinforcements  of  men  and 
artillery  to  the  area  after  his 
forces  failed  to  meet  the 
August  18  deadline  he  had  set 
for  the  capture  of  O'Smach. 

Prince  Ranariddh’s  troops, 
estimated  at  up  to  2JM0  com- 
pared with  anything  from 
3.000  to  7,000  deployed  by  Hun 
Sen,  managed  to  hold  on  this 
long  only  with  the  help  of 
Khmer  Rouge  guerrillas. 

The  two  fought  as  allies  in  a 
resistance  coalition  against 
the  Phnom  Penh  government 
before  peace  agreements  were 
signed  in  1991. 

They  are  both  hostile  to  the 
Hun  Sen-dominated  govern- 
ment but  have  little  hope  of 


Kaunda  puts 
blame  for 
shooting  on 
president 


Richard  Men  res 
In  Johannesburg 


ZAMBIA'S  former  presi- 
dent. Kenneth  Kaunda, 
said  yesterday  that  his  suc- 
cessor was  trying  to  have  him 
killed  when  police  shot  and 
wounded  him  at  the  weekend. 

The  73-year-old  "father  of 
the  nation”,  who  led  Zambia 
from  independence  in  1964 
until  1991,  accused  riot  police, 
sent  out  in  force,  of  using  tear 
gas  to  break  up  a peaceful  op- 
position gathering  and  open- 
ing fire  on  his  car  as  he  tried 
to  flee. 

Mr  Kaunda  said  a bullet 
whizzed  over  bim,  grazing  the 
top  of  his  head,  while  another 
hit  his  passenger  Roger 
Chongwe.  leader  of  an  allied 
opposition  party,  in  the  face, 
badly  wounding  him.  Mr 
Chongwe  had  also  now  left 
hospital  after  surgery. 

No  official  version  of  the  in- 
cident on  Saturday  in  the  cen- 
tral Zambian  town  of  Kabwe 
was  immediately  available, 
but  Mr  Kaunda  said  his  rival. 
President  Frederick  Chiluba, 
was  to  blame. 

"It  was  an  assassination  at- 
tempt- There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  about  that,"  he  said 
after  returning  to  his  home  in 
the  capital  Lusaka. 

“Chiluba  is  trying  to  sort  us 
out.  They  realise  we  had 
gained  a lot  of  support" 

Mr  Chiluba  is  on  a visit  to 
Indonesia-  — Reuter. 


building  a new  resistance 
movement  that  is  militarily 
credible. 

Hun  Sen,  who  staged  his 
coup  to  pre-empt  an  alliance 
between  Prince  Ranariddh's 
Funcinpec  party  and  what 
remains  of  foe  Khmer  Rouge, 
has  said  he  will  launch  an  of- 
fensive against  the  group’s 
last  stronghold.  Anlong  Veng. 
in  December,  after  the  start  of 
the  dry  season. 

“We  will  unify  Cambodia 
Into  one  part”  he  said  last 
week.  “We  won't  let  Cambo- 
dia be  divided  into  two  parts 
with  two  governments.” 

Prince  Ranariddh,  who 
publicly  distances. himself 
from  the  Khmer  Rouge,  Daces 
an  uphill  task  In  persuading 
foreign  governments  to  keep 
up  diplomatic  support  for  his 
position  as  first  prime  minis- 
ter now  that  Hun  Sen  has 
picked  a replacement 


A Cambodian, 
retreats  fromthe 


iter,  for  Prince  Norodom  Ranariddh 
:line  photograph:  dylan  martwez 


Clinton  free  trade  plans 
sow  strife  in  US  parties 


Martin  Walker  in 
Washington  and 
Phil  Gukmhi  in  Mexico  City 


PRESIDENT  Bfli  Clinton 
opened  the  big  political 
campaign  of  the  automn 
to  win  fast-track  authority  to 
negotiate  free  trade  pacts 
across  Latin  America  in  his 
radio  address  at  the  weekend 
just  as  the  14-country  Rio 
.Group  called  for  free  trade  In 
the  region  "as  soon  as  poss- 
ible, and  at  the  latest  by  the 
year  2005". 

But  if  the  announcement 
went  down  well  in  Latin 
America,  it  set  the  Mg  United 
States  political  parties  on  the 
path  to  bitter  internal  rows. 

A majority  of  Democratic 
Congress  members,  with 
trade  union  support,  oppose 
the  fast-track  provision.  But 
to  the  free-trading  Republi- 
cans the  issue  highlights  the 
battle  between  conservatives 
and  moderates  over  the  nomi- 
nation of  Governor  WflUam 
Weld  of  Massachusetts  as  am- 
bassador to  Mexico. 

Mr  Weld  is  a leading  liberal 
Republican.  He  is  deeply  con- 
servative on  fiscal  matters, 
but  liberal  on  social  Issues, 
supporting  gay  and  abortion 
rights.  This  has  earned  him 
the  enmity  of  conservatives, 
and  in  particular  of  Senator 
Jesse  Helms. 

The  widest  agreement  at 
the  Rio  Group  meeting  in 
Asuncion,  Paraguay,  was  on 


opposition  to  measures  dear 
to  Mr  Helms’s  heart,  includ- 
ing US  “certification”  of 
Latin  America's  performance 
in  the  drugs  war  and  the 
Helms-Burton  act,  which 
seeks  to  curb  foreign  trade 
and  investment  in  Cuba. 

As  chairman  of  the  foreign 
relations  committee,  Mr 
Helms  has  the  power  to  post- 
pone Mr  Weld’s  confirmation 
hearings  almost  Indefinitely. 

Politics  aside,  Mr  Weld  is 
eminently  qualified  for  the 


Clinton  is  seeking 
fast-track  authority 
for  a western 
free  frade  zone 


job.  As  a former  prosecutor 
and  top  official  in  the  Reagan 
administration's  justice  de- 
partment he  is  familiar  with 
narcotics  and  law  enforce- 
ment Issues. 

He  speaks  some  Spanish, 
and  is  a supporter  of  the 
North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  (Nafla),  . 

So  enthusiastic  was  the 
Mexican  government  at  his 
nomination,  that  It  welcomed 
the  decision  before  Its  ratifi- 
cation by  Congress. 

“For  more  than  two  de- 
cades now,  on  a bipartisan 
basis.  Congress  has  consis- 
tently supported  initiatives  to 


c^en  markets  and  create  jobs, 
including  the  president's  au- 


thority to  break  down  trade 
barriers  around  the  world,” 
Mr  Clinton  said  in  his  weekly 
radio  address. 

The  emerging  markets  in 
Latin'  American  are  expected 
to  grow  three  times  as  fast  as 
the  US  economy,  Mr  Clinton 
said,  adding  that  he  needed 
the  fast-track  authority  to  ne- 
a western  hemisphere 
trade  zone  before  Japan 
and  Europe  became  en- 
trenched. He  sees  Mr  Weld  as 
crucial  to  that  process. 

“Do  not  give  In  to  ideologi- 
cal extortion,"  Mr  Weld  said 
just  before  Mr  Clinton  for- 
mally nominated'  hhn  this' 
month,  in  a defiant  press  con- 
ference . challenging  Mr 
Helms’s  blockade.  He  also 
persuaded  all  45  Democratic 
senators  to  sign  a resolution 
supporting  his  appointment. 

“No  one  who  has  held  a 
news  conference  to  criticise 
the  chairman  has  become  an 
ambassador,”  retorted  Sena- 
tor Helms’s  spokesman.  Mr 
Helms  said  Mr  Weld  was  “be- 
low  ambassadorial  quality", 
and  claimed  he  was  “soft  on 
drugs”,  since  be  supports  the 
limited  legalisation  of  mari- 
juana for  medicinal  use. 

The  only  way  to  overcome 
this  animosity  is  to  use  the 
friendship  between  Mr  Helms 
and  the  secretary  of  state,  Ma- 
delaine  AlbrigbL 

But  Ambassador  Weld  may 
be  a concession too  far. 


News  in  brief 


Algerian  attacks 
claim  38  lives 


MUSLIM  rebels  were  believed  to  be  responsible  for  the  death  of 
33  civilians  in  two  attacks  cm  Algerian  villages  and  an  explosion 
on  a train,  the  Algerian  press  reported  yesterday . 

The  Arable-language  newspaper  AlKhabar  said  an  armed 
group  cut  the  throats  of  20  people  in  FaidElBatma,  nearDjrifa. 
140  miles  south  of  Algiers.  At  Ain  EUMabed,  also  near  Djelfa,  an 
armed  group  killed  10  people. 

Two  bombs  exploded  on  Saturday  on  a train  between  west 
Algeria  and  the  capital,  killing  eight  people  and  wounding  22, 
A1  Khabar  said. — Reuter,  Paris. 


Abiola  family  shun  supporters 

xntfi  family  of  the  Nigerian  presidential  contender  Moshood 
Abiola  locked  out  democracy  campaigners  who  hoped  to  turn  bis 


military,  the  activists  said. 

Gani  Fawehmml  a prominent  critic  of  the  military  rnler. . 
General  SaniAbadia,  said  outside  the  Ablolas’ mansi  on  in.  Lagos: 
“[The  family]  are  working  hand  In  glove  with  the  military  to 
frustrate  the  aspirations  of  the  Nigerian  people-” 

Chief  Abiola.  who  apparently  won  the  elections  in 1998,  is 
detained  In  the  capital. — Reuter,  Lagos. 


Somalis  die  in  clan  fights  ^ 

AT  LEAST  17  people  were  reported  to  have  been  kflied  tn  dan 

fighting  in  sraitiww-n  Somalia  wn^  tfra  adEfadCBd  Srtmafflanfl  - 

republic.  Ten  people  died  dnringa  land  dispute  InErigabo,  in  the 
eastern  region  of  Somaliland,  on  Saturday,  residents  saidyester- 

day.  Local  riders  later  tried  to  restore  peace.  

In  the  south,  at  least  seven  people  were  killed  and  eight 
wounded  in  fighting  between  rival  militias  around  Berhano 
v£Qager90  miles  sooth  ofKtemayu. — Reuter.  Mogadishu. 


Planes  attack  Tamil  targets 

SRILANKAN  planes  attacked Tamil  rebri targets  in  the  north  at 
the  weekend,  the  defencemiuistry  said  yesterday.  A statement 

said  that  two  Effir  planes  engaged  the  targets  near  the  military's 
forward  Uses  atPuliyankulam,  a town  north  of  the  government- 
hridVavuniya. — Reuter,  Colombo. 


Swedes’  ’secret  sterilisation’ 

THE  Swedish  govOTimeirtcauId  face  thousands  ttfriaims  for 
compensation  for  a Na&nstyte  campaign  of  forced  sterilisation  of 
women  whichhistarians  say  was  hushed  up. 

Successive  gjvenmients  sterilised 60,000  women  to  rid  Sweden 
cf'infferiorfi  racial  types  and  encourage  Aryan  features;  the 


voluntary,  began  ta  1935 and  did  not  end  until  1976.  Victims  say 
they  were  ordered  tosign  permission  sups  or  risk  losing  benefits 
and  their  other  children.  — Reuter,  Stockholm. 


‘1  wanted  ItaVitspotthtg  to  be 
horrific  but  watehable,  and 
the  lesson  of  uHra-repidshie 
surreal  drama  Is  that  people 
prefer  not  to  see  if.9 
John  Hodge  (screenwriter) 
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Bay  one  atground  zero 


ORRIS  Bradbury 
who  has  died 
88.  was  tbe 
scientific  head  of 
' foe  explosive  as- 

JSSS  t“®fl>r  foe  atomic 
device  which,  on  Juiv  ik 

World  fctO 

t£^rSCS?r  sge-  This  was  the 
at  the  Trinity  site  near 
Los  Alamos  In  New  Mexico. 

that,  Bradbury  was 
the  quiet  man  nominated  by 
Robert  J Oppenheimer  to  take 
over  as  director  of  the  secret 
wartime  Loa  Alamos  nuclear 
weapons  laboratory.  Brad- 
bury was  the  supreme  techni- 
cal guide  of  America’s  H- 
P°mb  programme  and  the 
tough  administrator  who 
transformed  Los  Alamos  from 
Postwar  uncertainty  into  one 

S&SSP  *"*  ***• 

Bradbury  joined  the  Man- 
hattan Project  in  1944  from 
Stanford  University.  He  was  a 
quiet  Berkeley-trained  physi- 
cist tasked  with  pulling 
together  the  design  and  engi- 
neering of  the  implosion  shell 
for  the  Trinity  test  This  was 
the  engineered  framework 
containing  lenses  of  conven- 
tional explosive:  the  near-per- 
fect and  instantaneous  spheri- 
cal compression  of  these  was 
essential  to  make  the  Fat  Man 
plutonium  bomb  work.  In  the 
complete  weapon,  the  nnwipar 
core  and  initiator  fitted 
snugly  at  the  centre  of  the 
explosive  lenses. 

The  engineered  shell  had 
been  machined  with  great  ac- 
curacy, its  explosive  and  nu- 
clear core  met  only  during 


anal  assembly,  when  the  core 
Sfjasemd.  the.  whole 
and  hoisted  up  its 
towa*,  the  links  to  the.  firing 
bunker  checked  and 
rechecked,  and  the  test  put  on 
hold  until  the  final  OK  and  a 
favourable  weather  forecast 
Assembly  is  highly  seusi- 
frye,  not  because  there  .might 
be  premature  explosion,  but 
because  the  slightest  damage 
or  misfit  can  mean  failure.  In 
his  notes  on  the  process  in  the 
Los  Alamos  booklet'  The  Be- 
gvmfog"  Of  an  Bra,  Norris 
Bradbury  emphasised  care. 
•“Pick  up  gently  with  hoist 
ensure  ping  hole  covered  by  a 
clean  cloth:  place  hypodermic 
to  exactly  the  right  place:  ex- 
plosive to  be  inserted  as 
slowly  as  the  gadget  engineers 
wish  - — and  be  sure  the  shoe- 
horn is  on  hand. . * 

Bradbury  later  described 
his  worries  about  this  first 
assembly  in  detalL  He  was 
able  to  adjust  all  the 
in  casting  by  rmfng 
paper,  but  the  sealing  plug  for 
the  nuclear  core  seemed  over- 
sized and  It  jflrtimpd  The 
reason  for  this  was  that  It 
expanded  because  it  was 
wanner  than  the  main  assem- 
bly — which  just  emphasised 

the  accuracy  with  which  the 
components  had  been  ma- 
chined. Finally,  the  five-foot 
diameter  assembly  (the  test 
version  of  Fat  Boy)  was  left 
overnight  and  then  hoisted  up 
the  test  tower. 

The  foQowing  day,  ait  10 
miles  from  ground  zero.  Brad- 
bury watched  to  awe  as  in- 
stant bright  daylight  obliter- 


... 

- ' ■iWt-1'' ' 

Bar;.-’*-"'’ 

. • • 

ated  .the  P8*-O*tw0  itarkness 
and  a hngg&g^rWave  con- 

ftrrrxvf  t>»arCPnff  ctq  fifld 

sorceed&^fthto  a month, 
to  spttebfapaftton  from  Los 
ATai^~  k Presi- 

dent Tnimafi  that  the  atom 
bomb's  £tt&stntotive  power 
should.be  demonstrated  to  the 
Japanese  before  being  used  as 
a ' weapon,  Hiroshima  and 
NagasaMwere  obliterated  by 
-Little  Boy  (the  uranium  gun 
bomb  that  required  no  test- 
ing) add  FafMkn. 

Bradbury  did  not  sign  the 
petition.  He  had  no  doubt  that 

the  use  oE  toe  bombs  was 
justified,  since ; he  believed 
the  „ alternative  would  have 
cost  “a'miflion'or  even  two 
mffllon  Japanese  lives  as  well 


Use  of  foe  weapons,  how- 
ever, had  marked  the  end  of 
the  project.  Oppenheimer. 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  de- 
struction. of  Japanese  cities 
and  by  the  whole-population 
irradiation  . which  had 
nesultecLderted  — like  many 
Los  Alamos  scientists  — to 
return  to  academic  life  and  to 
serve,  the  military  only  as  an 
advhn£!'-Wtth  brilliant  men 
leaving -and-  no  (dedr.  indica- 
tion, of  fixture  support  from 
the  military  or  the  govern- 
ment, Los  Alamos  sank  into 
the  doldrums. 

At  this  nadir,  Oppenheimer 
chose  Bradbury  to  succeed 
bfm  as  director.  Although 
Bradbury  wanted  to  return,  to 
Stanford  University  — - his  ac- 
ademic base  nntfl  1961  — he 
undertook  to  stay  an  “for  a 
short  period"  to  steer  the  lab- 


oratory through  the  difficul- 
ties ahead. 

His  “short  period”  turned 
out  to  be  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury. Bradbury's  first  act  as 
director  was  to  require  all  the 
scientists  and  engineers  who 
had  taken  part  to  the  project 
to  write  detailed  reports  of 
their  contributions,  achieve" 
meats  and  problems. 

Bradbuxy*s  views  and  tem- 
perament differed  sharply 
from  those  of  his  articulate 
predecessor  who  argued  that, 
in  peacetime,  the  science  of 
the  American  “super"  (hydro- 
gen bomb)  programme  should 
be  as  open  as  possible.  This 
infuriated  the  military,  its  ad- 
visers and  the  arch  H-bomb 
hawk  Edward  Teller.  Brad- 
bury, small  and  craggy-faced, 
listened,  spoke  little—  unless 

rilfiffliaring  Tile  or^orir-p arwT 

since  he  was  navy-trained,  in- 
sisted on  high-level  secrecy. 

UT,  like  Oppenhei- 
mer, Bradbury 
had  an  instant 
grasp.  This  en- 
sured that,  at  the 
highest  technical  levels,  he 
was  always  able  to  balance 
and  even  keep  ahead  of  group 
discussions.  Perhaps  even 
more  than  Oppenheimer,  he 
had  judgment,  a gift  for 
organisation  and  for  persuad- 
ing the  best  people  to  join  or 
rejoin  projects. 

-Bradbury  chaired  the  fam- 
ous April  1946  meeting  on  the 
feasibility  of  the  “super”,  at 
which  Teller  enthused  about 
fission -fiision  designs,  of 
which  one  version  was  called 


the  alarm  dock  because  it 
would  “wake  up  the  rest  of 
the  world”.  This  was  the  last 
important  tarfmimi  meeting 
at  Los  Alamos  to  be  attended 
by  the  British  theoretical 
physicist,  and  Soviet  spy, 

TTlqiig  Fuchs. 

At  this  time,  the  great  Hans 
Bethe,  who  led  the  wartime 
theoretical  team,  declared 
that  H-bomb  development 
would  open  the  way  to  global 
destruction  and  left  the 
weapons  programme.  Teller, 
who  had  always  believed  that 
he  should  be  in  charge,  lob- 
bied Washington  and  the  mili- 
tary to  make  him  director  of  a 
new  laboratory  dedicated 
solely  to  H-bomb  research. 
Politicians  gy*d  tin*  military 
were  highly  critical  of  the 
laboratory’s  apparent  failure 
to  create  an  adequate  stock- 
pile of  atomic  weapons. 

Bradbury  convinced  the 
military  and  politicians  that 
counting  complete  nuclear 
weapons  was  pointless,  be- 
cause components  suffered 
.degradation  and  corrosion 
and  must  be  stored  separately 
and  inspected  frequently.  He 
warned  that  urgent  research 
was  needed,  to  improve  crude 
existing  weapons,  which 
meant  the-  right  conditions 
and  file  best  people  .if  Amer- 
ica were  to  retain  its  lead. 

Political  complacency  was 
shattered  in  September  1949 
when  the  Soviet  Union  ex- 
ploded Joe-1,  a fission  device 
comparable  with  those  in  the 
embryonic  American  stock- 
pile. Los  Alamos  again  be- 
came very  important  and 


Sir  Eric  Gaiiy 
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Bradbury . . . quiet  and  secretive  boss  of  Los  Alamos  labs 


Bradbury  was  immediately 


Instructed  to  go  all  out  for 
better  weapons  and  the  H- 
boxnb.  “We  have  been  all  out 
since  1944,”  he  grumbled; 
characteristically,  he  was 
ahead  of  his  political  masters. 
In  1948',  he  had  managed  to 
bring  Teller  back  and,  after 
Joe-l,  Hans  Bethe  decided 
that  if  there  were  to  be  H- 
bombs  then  it  would  be  best  if 
the  first  were  American. 

From  then  until  his  1970 
retirement,  Bradbury  led  the 
laboratory's  focused  weapons 
programme  through  uncer- 
tainties wnd  tnigtalcps  to  the 
first  fusion  weapon  and  its 
sophisticated  successors. 

He  also  broadened  the  Los 
Alamos  research  base  Into 
fundamental  areas  of  physics, 
mathematics  and  biology,  the 
importance  of  which  reached 
for  beyond  the  weapons  pro- 
gramme, and  brought  to  a 
new  generation  of  the  bright- 
est graduates.  Although  much 


criticised  for  his  weapons 
work.  Bradbury  undoubtedly 
saved  Los  Alamos  and  steered 
it  toward  new  and  peaceful 
values. 

Bradbury  look  his  first 
degree  at  Pamona  College  and 
his  maths  and  physics  PhD  at 
the  University  Of  California 
in  1932.  After  a national 
research  fellowship  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  he  took  up 
research  and  teaching  at 
Stanford  in  1934.  During  his 
Los  Alamos  directorship,  he 
was  also  professor  of  physics 
at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia. He  won  a host  of  scien- 
tific and  public  honours. 

He  married  to  1933  and  is 
survived  by  his  wife  Lois  and 
three  sons. 


Anthony  Tucker 


Norris  E Bradbury  physicist, 
bom  Mav  30,  1909;  died  August 
20,  1997 


The  man  who  would 
be  more  than  king 


Gahry...  better  at 


rebellious  showmanship,  and  repression,  than  at  sober  government 


PHOTOGRAPH;  PHtUPWOLMUTH 


O F ALL  the  colourful 
politicians  who  led 
the  independence 
movement  in  the 
British  Caribbean  in  the  1950s 
and  1960s,  Eric  Gairy,  who 
has  died  aged  75,  was  the 
quintessence  of  V S Naipaul’s 
“mimic  man”  — the  colonial 
rebel  whose  real  goal  was  to 
be  more  royal  than  the  king. 

Gairy  was  a poor,  black 
country  boy  whose  charisma 
and  good  looks  overcame  the 
racism  of  the  time  and  gave 
him  political  sway  over  his 
native  Grenada  for  nearly  30 
years.  “We  have  lost  a person 
who  genuinely  loved  poor 
people,”  Prime  Minister 
Keith  Mitchell  said,  announc- 
ing that  Gairy  would  be  given 
a state  funeral 
Gairy’s  extravagances  — a 
grand  piano,  tennis,  white 
suits,  a way  with  women,  a 
bogus  Oxford  accent  and 
petty  corruption  — were 
cheered  by  his  supporters, 
who  yearned  for  an  example 
of  escape  from  poverty.  He 
fell  in  the  end  because  he  was 
better  at  rebellious  showman- 
ship, and  eventually  repres- 
sion, than  sober  government 
to  a region  where  the  post- 
colonial tradition  demanded 
higher  standards. 

Like  many  of  his  contempo- 
raries, Gairy  got  his  taste  for 
politics  working  in  the  oil 
refineries  of  nearby  Dutch- 
ruled  Aruba.  Returning  to 
Grenada  in  1949,  he  founded 
its  first  effective  trade  union, 
the  Manual  and  Metal  Work- 
ers’ Union,  and  led  the  colo- 
ny’s first  major  strikes. 

Made  a popular  hero  be- 
ause  he  was  hounded  clum- 
sily by  colonial  officials,  he 
and  his  Grenada  United 
Labour  Party  (Gulp)  swept 
the  1951  legislative  council 
elections.  Gairy  became  gov- 
ernment leader  in  1956,  but 
soon  after  was  disenfran- 
chised for  Eve  years  for 
marching  a band  through  an 
opposition  political  meeting. 
Back  In  power  as  chief  min- 


ister in  1961,  he  was  dis- 
missed by  the  governor  for 
petty  corruption  a few 
months  later.  He  and  Gulp 
bounced  back  again  at  elec- 
tions in  1967  and  Gairy  began 
a flamboyant  12-year  reign. 

He  went  for  independence 
— Britain  was  not  by  then 
resisting  — in  1973.  but  the 
London  negotiations  were 
overshadowed  by  a general 
strike  against  him  back 
home.  Confixsed  and  humili- 
ated, be  announced  that 
reports  of  it  in  the  Guardian 
were  written  by  the  opposi- 
tion leader,  Herbert  Blaize. 


While  Gairy  was  in 
New  York  to 
lecture  the  UN  on 
flying  saucers,  the 
left  seized  power 


although  under  my  name.  A 
year  before,  he  had  success- 
fully sued  the  Guardian  for 
suggesting  that  as  a judge,  he 
had  fixed  the  victory  of  the 
Grenadian  entrant  in  a Miss 
World  contest 

Gairy  manoeuvred  his  way 
to  a lame  Independence  to 
1974,  proclaiming  it  from  atop 
a colonial  fortress  in  which 
he  had  Jailed  his  main,  left- 
wing,  opponent  Maurice 
Bishop  a few  hours  before. 
During  the  next  five  years,  as 
prime  minister,  he  tinkered 
with  elections  to  ensure  vic- 
tory. erected  an  illuminated 
cross  overlooking  the  island's 
spectacular  harbour  capital, 
proclaimed  himself  a div- 
inely-appointed mystic, 
boasted  that  he  had  studied 
“personal  magnetism*'  and 
wangled  a knighthood  from 
the  Queen. 

He  declared  a colonial 
school  primer  of  his  youth. 
The  Royal  Reader,  to  be  the 
fount  of  wisdom,  and  busied 


himself  preaching  “good  man- 
ners” and  the  importance  of 
flowers.  But  he  also  directed  a 
bunch  of  heavies  called  the 
Mongoose  Gang,  who  heat  up 
and  sometimes  murdered  his 
opponents,  including  Bish- 
op's father.  By  1979.  he  sym- 
bolised, for  young  radicals,  all 
the  region's  post-colonial  ills. 
While  Gairy  was  in  New  York 
to  lecture  the  United  Nations 
on  flying  saucers,  in  which  he 
believed.  Bishop  and  the  left 
seized  power. 

Gairy  spent  the  next  four 
years  in  California  as  a radio 
preacher,  railing  against 
"godless  communism”.  When 
the  Americans  allowed  him 
back  into  Grenada  after  their 
1983  invasion  which  ended 
the  leftwing  regime,  he 
moved  into  a modest  pink 
house  overlooking  the  capital 
and  gave  daily  audiences,  dis- 
pensing advice  and  comfort  to 
his  unlettered  followers  like  a 
feudal  chieftain. 

Though  his  party  regularly 
got  a third  of  the  vote  in 
subsequent  elections.  It  never 
quite  won  enough  seats  to  be 
a power-broker  and  was  riven 
with  personal  feuds  provoked 
by  Gairy.  In  1990,  he  suffered 

a mild  stroke,  which  he  kept 
secret,  but  which  left  him 
blind.  He  ran  for  parliament 
again  that  year  and  told  his 
followers  that  God  would 
restore  his  sight  if  he  won.  He 
was  only  narrowly  defeated, 
as  he  was  in  1994. 

In  both  elections,  his  party 
held  the  balance  of  power.  At 
one  point  in  1990.  it  was 
thought  be  would  have  to  be 
bought  off  with  the  governor- 
generalship.  But  he  never  did 
fulfil  his  final  ambition  to  be 
the  official  representative  of 
the  monarch  whose  authority 
he  spent  much  of  his  life 
contesting. 


Katerina 

Vajdova 


Greg  Chamberlain 


Sir  Eric  Gairy.  politician,  bom 
February  18,  1922,  died  August 
23.  1997 


Country 

doctor 


Katerina  vajdova,  who 

has  died  seed  86.  came 
to  Britain  virtually  pen- 
niless in  1939,  like  something 
out  of  Charlie  Chaplin's  film 
The  Kid.  This  Czechoslovak 
Jewish  girl,  with  ix^uJring 
eyes  and  pained  look,  arrived 
at  Liverpool  Street  station, 
having  travelled  on  the  Rotter- 
dam ferry  after  an  escape  from 
her  Nazi-occupied  country. 

She  was  then  in  her  late 
twenties,  with  a medical 
degree.  Her  father  was  a Judge, 
who  died  en  route  to  a concen- 
tration camp.  Her  mother  also 
died  in  wartime  Prague. 

I was  possibly  her  longest- 
living  friend  in  England;  my 
mother,  who  aided  refugees, 
was  particularly  struck  by 
Czechoslovakia’s  dismember- 
ment When  the  apprehensive 
young  woman  arrived  in  need 
of  refuge,  mother  provided  it 
With  her  Prague  degree  un- 
recognised, Katerina  started 
skivvying  at  Woolwich  hospi- 
tal and  became  a trainee  mid- 
wife. Then,  as  she  was  moving 
towards  English  medical  quali- 
fication, she  met  a houseman. 
Leslie  Smith.  The  tall  protec- 
tive man  and  the  small  refugee 
married  in  1944  and  next  year 
set  up  In  practice  at  Felix- 
stowe. in  Suffolk.  They  had 
two  children,  Martin  and 
Susannah. 

At  first  her  patients  had  dif- 
ficulty in  understanding  her 
accent,  but  they  grew  attached 
to  Katie,  as  they  called  her. 
who  was  concerned  and  al- 
ways had  a kind  word  for  her 
patients.  Husband  and  wife 
complemented  each  other,  she 
with  snatches  of  song,  Leslie 
more  serious.  The  practice 
prospered  and  grew  into  one  of 
the  county's  largest  and  best 
The  scars  of  loss  remained,  but 
Katarina  the  timid  refugee  be- 
came, in  time.  Dr  Katherine 
Smith:  loud,  lovable,  good-na- 
tured, with  an  Inquiring  mind 
and  gift  for  friendship. 

Towards  the  end  erf  their 
careers.  Leslie  began  to  lose 
his  sight  and  so  to  1978  they 
left  the  practice  and  settled  to 
Oxford  to  be  near  their  chil- 
dren. Later  Katie  developed 
severe  arthritis. 

The  life  of  Katerina  Vajdova, 
bom  to  Kosice,  Slovakia,  who 
died  Katherine  Smith  in 
Oxford,  was  perfectly  of  the 
20th  century:  bitter  and  sweet 
and,  above  all,  productive. 


Polar  Cotes 


Katherine  Smith,  bom  February  2. 
1911;  died  August  12. 1997 


Birthdays 


Martin  Amis,  novelist,  48;  St- 
kander  Bakht,  cricketer,  40; 
Conrad  Black,  chairman, 
Daily  and  Sunday  Telegraph. 
53;  Sean  Connery,  actor,  6T, 
Elvis  Costello,  singer,  com- 
poser, 42;  Frederick  Forsyth, 
novelist  59;  Andrew  Gard- 
ner. broadcaster,  65;  Lisa  Har- 
row, actress,  54;  Howard  Ja- 
cobson,  novelist.  55;  Brian 
Moore,  novelist,  76;  Margaret 
RothweD.  ambassador  to  Li- 
beria, 59;  Claudia  SchifFer, 
supermodel,  27;  Sir  Crispin 
Tickell,  warden.  Green  Col- 
lege. Oxford,  67;  James  Wal- 
lace, Lileral  Democrat  MP,  43. 


Death  Notices! 

Wtoa  JwaueAw  Maty,  (knows  to  many 
as  Jasktt  Gibbs)  a)  horns  after  ■ long 
illness  surrounded  ay  her  family,  on  22m 
aped  4B  years.  A nsicn  loved  one.  daugh- 
ter, sister  and  valued  trtend.  Words  cannot 
express  ow  grief  at  hw  passing  F moral 
service  b H held  at  Si  Michael  n Church. 
LyndhursL  on  Friday  29m  August  at  2pm 
touowod  tnr  wwtmsm  a i Lyndfnirsi  Ceme- 
tery. Flowers  or  If  preferred  donarkra 
mot  payable  to  Cancer  Research  Cam- 
patan  may  be  sent  care  cl  R.  Harrum  a 
Wt3.  54  BrooUeigh  Rd,  BrockenhwSL  Ter 
01690  624345 

In  Memoriam 


NICHOLSON.  Timothy  James  Oftncre, 
25th  August  1984-18W  September  1995. 
Cherished  memories  of  our  twtovad  Tim  on 
Mb  hta  33rd  Otnnaay.  So  deeply  loved,  so 
” missed  by  his  grieving  parents. 
HI  f — 


ano 


family.  Forever  In  our 


■To  place  your  announcement  telephone 
0171  713  4507  or  lax  0171  7U  4129  Between 
Bam  and  3pm  Mon-Frl. 


Jackdaw 


Artistic  selection 

TD  take  fwo  pencils  and  four 


i to  my  drawing  book 
hard  pencil  for  drawing 
i board,  If6  manneply- 

L which  aw*  husband  . 
prepared  for  me:  Fve  al- 

paintedoDWOOthlhad 

m when  I started  wtark- 

o begin  with,  I would 

se  a soft  pencil  which 
toe  for  drawing  to  my 
but  when  1 used  it  on  . 
iard  it  smudged  a lots® 
at  that!  seeded  a hard  ■ 

'forthebpard. 

• tin  the  drawing 


towards  rubbing  out  I use 
proper  Indian  rubbers,  I 
tfatok  they're  called  artists 
rubbers,  big  green  things— 
not  plastic  ones —I  go 

through  them  very  rapidly.  I 

would  take  two  pencils  ana  1 
four  rubbers  because  ! spend 


Poddy  thfnps ...  in  the  end  I; 
have  to  rub  the  drawing  out 

so  much  that  I can  hardly  see 

up  and  start  on  anotherboard 
because  I would  never  get  the 

jpvtratprs  which  parts offer 


shipwrecked.. 

Hot  and  hotter 

UMA  Thurman  has  ^George 
Clooney  has  it.  Tom  Cruise 
couldn’t  lose  it  ifbe  tried. . 
white  Demi  Moore  anaBugn 


back-  John.  Travoltai 

Bette  Midler  have  had  it  and 

lost  it  so  often  no  one  keeps 
track  anymore, white  >Kris- 

tfo  Scott  Thomas  am  Gwyn-_ 
etto  Paltrow  are — for  the  mo- 


ment— basking  in  its  fleet- 
ing glow. 

It's  Hollywood  heat,  that 
fenffei  til  a someth  rng  that  is 
part  box  office,  part  cha- 
risma,part  power,  part  sex 
appeal.  It's  more  about  what 
you  can  do  than  what  you 
have  done.  If  once  you  were 
only  as  good  as  youlast  pic- 
ture, now  you’re  only  as  good 
astbenextone. 

“It's  not  an  about  Monday 
morning  grosses,1 

Permnt,  producer  of  this 
summer's  Face/ Off,  with 
Nicholas  Cage  and  John  Tra- 
volta. “There's-artisticheat 
there's  financial  heat  then 
there's  the  combination  of  the 
two.” .. 

And  that  combination, 
whiefrean  sometimes  be  as 

compatible  as  oil  and  water,  is 
Hollywood's  holy  grail,  as  well 

as  its  current  bu^  word. 

When  people  talk  idly  in  the  . 
gardeaudSanewSpagoorthe 
corner  booth  at  Indochine, 

they  talk  about  who  has  heat  .. 

How  they  got  It  How  much 
they  have.  And  what  to  do- 
when  & goes  away- 
Who  ‘shot  and  tohoymt  mthe 

2Sthambxrsaryedttum<fW. 


Grassed  over 

IT'S  August  Bank  Holiday 
and,  after  a soggy  summer  - 
like  those  we  used  to  have, 
the  grass  is  stiU  green.  It's 

green  for  foe  start  of  the  foot- 
ball season,  it's  green  at  the 
Oval  for  the  end  of  England's 
Test  hopes,  and  ifs  green  in 
the  garden  where  the  lawn 
waits  quietly  to  lure  men 
away  from  all  this  with  its 
own  discreet  charm.  A lawn 
is  not  mere  grass.  Walt  Whit* 
man  called  it  “the  handker- 
chief of  the  Lord".  But  God, 
as  we  know,  is  an  English- 
man, and  he  likes  his  hand- 
kerchiefs to  be  of  finest  lawn, 
neatly  pressed  and  folded. 

The  English  lawn  has 
Tudor  orgto&  Francis  Bacon 
was  its  champion.  Drake  is 
thought  to  have  played  bowls 
<m  a camomile  lawn.  But  it 
was  not  until  the  18th  century 
that  the  lawn  entered  its 

great  period.  The  new  garden- 


tbe  fed  but  glossed  over  the 

IsSue  of  lawn  care.  For the 
tracts  otsnpposedly  natural 
grass  that  were  such  a fea- 
ture of  foe  landscape  move- 


ment required  ceaseless 
matotenance.-by  sheep  be- 
yond the  ha-ha.  by  men  with 
scythes  up  at  the  house. 
Nature  mows  best,  according 
to  the  New  Statesman.  Lawn 
derioesfrom  a Celtic  word. 

Freeze  frame 

ASa  decade,  the  sixties  could 
be  judged  to  have  suffered 
from  constant  overexposure 
since  about  1970.  A generation 
of  parents  has  bored  its  chil- 
dren with  tales  of  free  love,  the 
Beatles  and  ZED,  and  then 
wondered  why  they  have 

grown  up  with  a cynical  seen- 
11-aB-before  attitude. 

But  if  familiarity  breeds 
contempt  it  can  also  in  some 

cases — as  with  film  posters— 
establish  iconic  images  which 
are  somehow  ingrained  into 
the  psyche,  even  if  we  are  tno 
young  to  have  seen  them  the 
ffrsst  tiirtp.  amnrarl  > 

Design  Week  reels  hack  the 
years. 

Lamp  lady 

Ifyou  weren't  in  your  present 
career,  what  wouldyou  be? 


Secretary  of  State  for  Health. 
What  do  you  do  when  you’re 
not  at  work? 

Read  army  and  hospital 
statistics. 

When  did  you  last  ay? 

Looking  at  foe  cemetery  at 
Scutari. 

What  would  your  enemies  say 
about  you? 

That  nurses  are  fed  up  hear- 
ing about  me  and  that  blessed 
lamp. 

What  keepsyou  awake  at  nights? 
Arthritis. 


Q & A . . .Nursing Times 


Which  actor  wouldyou  choose 
to  play  you  in  a film? 

I would  rather  leave  no 
memorial. 

What  is  your  most  annoying 
habit? 

I am  dogmatic  and  I do  not  like 
being  contradicted. 

What  tsyour  most  irrational 
dislike? 

The  women’s  movement 
Which  character  from  history 
wouldyou  bring  back  today? 
Plato  and  Teresa  of  Avila. 
Which  TV programme  would 
you  axe? 

Reputations — they  haven't 
doneme  yet,  but  it’s  only  a 
matter  of  time. 

Whal  would  you  do  with  your 

lottery  winnings? 

Provide  indoor  sanitation  and 
a pure  water  supply  where 
there  is  none. 

What  is  your  favourite  gadget? 

The  pencil  has  enabled  me  to 
write  over  10,000  letters. 

Your  house  isonfireandyou 
have  10  seconds  to  get  out:  what 
wouldyou  grab? 

My  writing  case. 

Describe  cm  incident  when  you 
rebelled? 

When  my  authority  did  not 
extend  to  Crimean  hospitals. 


What  was  the  last  illegal 
thing  you  did? 

I have  been  accused  of  hav- 
ing an  “elliptical  regard  for 
the  truth". 

What  book  are  you  currently 
reading? 

Sur  1 'Homme  et  la  Dtveloppe- 
m£nt  de  ses  Facultes  Physique 
Socials  by  Adolphe  Quetelet. 
What  has  been  the  high  and 
low  point  of  your  life? 

Getting  foe  sanitary  commis- 
sion set  up  and  losing  the 
battle  over  foe  site  for  St 
Thomas’s  Hospital 
What  should  your  epitaph 
say? 

Read  what  I have  written. 
That  deeply  reluctant  celeb 
Florence  Nightingale  recalls 
all  in  Nursing  Times,  with  a 
little  help  from  Monica  Baly, 
the  author  of  As  Miss  Nightin- 
gale Said. 

You  can  3-mail  us, 
JadkdawiSguardfarLco.uk.; 
fax  01 71-713 4366;  write  Jack- 
daw, The  Guardian.  119  Far- 
ringdon  Road.  London  EC1R 
3ER. 


Hannah  Pool 
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It’s  high  time  for 
a focus  on  drugs 

The  inquiry  is  to  be  welcomed 

MINISTERS  ruled  out  the  idea  of  a royal  commission  on 
drug  abuse  less  than  24  hours  after  the  Labour  MP  for 
Bolton,  the  constituency  -where  the  five-year-old  hoy 
was  shot  dead  in  an  underworld  drug-shooting  earner 
this  month,  first  raised  the  idea.  Alun  Michael,  the 
Home  Office  minister,  rushed  with  indecent  haste  to  cut 
off  debate  suggesting  it  would  send  out  the  wrong 
message.  Both  major  parties  are  petrified  of  being  seen 
to  be  soft  on  drugs-  But  now,  just  two  weeks  on,  an 
independent  committee  of  inquiry  is  announced.  This  is 
not  the  ill-prepared  and  rushed  response  which  it  might 
seem.  The  independent  commission  has  been  in  the 
planning  pipeline  for  over  two  years.  The  Police 
Foundation,  an  independent  research  organisation, 
along  with  the  Prince’s  Trust,  have  gathered,  together  a 
wide  collection  of  distinguished  experts  to  review 
current  procedures  and  their  legal  framework.  The 
committee  will  include  representatives  of  the  police, 
law,  psychiatry,  pharmacology,  mental  and  social  wel- 
fare, criminology,  moral  philosophy  and  the  wwiia 
Ruth  Runciman.  who  served  on  the  Advisory  Council 
on  the  Misuse  of  Drugs  for  20  years,  will  (hair  the  new 
body.  Rational  policy-makers  can  celebrate.  Even  pusil- 
lanimous ministers  might  be  secretly  smiling.  They 
have  a royal  commission  without  having  appointed  one. 

The  first  reason  for  a review  is  simple  enough:  it  is  25 
years  since  the  current  framework  was  put  in  place  by 
the  1971  Misuse  of  Drugs  Act  Since  then  there  have 
been  huge  shifts  in  behaviour,  social  attitudes  and  drug 
use.  One  out  of  four  people  in  national  surveys  of  self- 
reported  drug  use  of  people  aged  16  to  29  has  at  some 
time  used  an  illicit  drug.  Some  regional  surveys  of 
young  people  have  doubled  these  figures  although  as 
our  Society  section  reported  last  week,  the  figures  can 
he  distorted  because  they  include  one-off  experimenters 
as  well  as  regular  users.  Social  attitudes  have  also 
changed.  People  are  still  opposed  to  legalising  even 
cannabis  but  whereas  the  gap  between  the  two  sides 
was  66  per  cent  in  favour  of  people  opposed  to  legalisa- 
tion in  1983,  the  margin  is  now  only  27  per  cent  Among 
young  people,  toe  shift  has  been  even  more  dramatic. 
Only  one  third  of  under  25s  think  it  should  be  Illegal. 
But  all  age  groups  remain  firmly  opposed  to  the 
legalisation  of  hard  drugs  like  heroin. 

Of  even  greater  concern  is  the  social  cost  of  drugs. 
The  Home  Secretary  has  suggested  heroin  alone  ac- 
counts for  £L3  billion  of  property  crimes  to  finance  the 
habit  One  out  of  five  people  arrested  by  the  police  is 
using  heroin.  A separate  health  survey  of  1,100  addicts 
calculated  they  had  committed  70,000  crimes  to  finance 
their  addiction.  In  some  areas  where  crime  prevention 
has  made  burglary  more  difficult,  the  addicts  have 
turned  to  robbery  to  raise  the  cash.  No  wander  the 
police  are  concerned.  It  is  the  police,  rather  than  the 
politicians,  who  have  kept  the  issue  on  the  agenda. 
Michael  ffByme,  the  Chief  Constable  of  Bedfordshire, 
who  set  out  his  views  in  the  Guardian  last  week  is  only 
the  latest  of  a long  line  of  senior  officers  who  have 
criticised  current  procedures  and  talked  of  the  need  for 
more  education  and  treatment  programmes.  , 

Sceptics  will  ask  what  good  will  an  unofficial  royal 
commission  do  when  even  official  royal  commissions  I 
have  been  regularly  ignored.  Undoubtedly  some  have  1 
been  used  to  remove  an  issue  from  the  political  agenda,  i 
In  the  words  of  one  Whitehall  cynic:  they  take  minutes 
but  last  years.  But  other  commissions  have  shifted ! 
attitudes  and  opened  the  way  to  reform.  Remember  the 
Wolftendon  Committee  and  the  way  it  prepared  the 
ground  on  an  equally  contentious  issue:  the  legalisation 
of  homosexuality  between  consenting  adults.  Drug 
abuse  has  its  own  polarised  camps  with  one  side 
demanding  tougher  action  and  another  emphasising  the 
benefits  of  prevention,  treatment  and  even  the  decrimi- 
nalisation  of  soft  drugs.  Viscountess  Runciman  yester- 
day emphasised  the  neutrality  of  the  new  commission. 
Their  task  is  to  disentangle  the  arguments,  analyse  the 
defects  .in  current  enforcement  procedures,  and  set  out 
a recommended  package  of  reforms.  They  will  be 
carrying  out  some  research  but  will  be  mainly  trying  to 
synthesise  the  vast  volumes  of  existing  research  to 
identify  the  most  appropriate  path  ahead.  Equally 
important  they  will  be  releasing  regular  short  reports 
so  that  the  public  debate  is  better  informed.  Even  the 
Athenians  might  applaud. 


Help  The  National  to  buy  the  Old  Vic 


WOULD  it  be  a millstone  or  help  in  the  rejuvenation  of 
the  South  Bank  if  The  Royal  National  Theatre  were  to 
purchase  the  Old  Vic?  The  Georgian  theatre  was  its 
original  home  before  it  moved  to  its  present  riverside 
concrete  bunker  in  1976.  and  the  National  already  uses 
its  annexe  as  a studio  for  developing  new  work.  The 
current  owner  of  the  Old  Vic,  Ed  Mirvish,  who  spent 
£2.5  million  renovating  the  theatre  and  further  millions 
subsiding  the  losses  since  then,  would  be  delighted  to 
sell  his  theatre  to  the  National  The  Arts  Council  is  not 
opposed.  Theatre  followers  would  be  delighted  by  the 
symmetry;  the  National  was  launched  in  the  Old  Vic  in 
1963.  Ministers  and  arts  administrators  are  committed 
to  trying  to  rejuvenate  the  South  Bank. 

So  what's  the  problem?  First  is  the  cost  About  £7.5 
million.  Second  is  the  excess  arts  subsidies  London 
already  receives  from  the  Lottery.  The  National  alone  is 
just  completing  a renovation  programme  for  which  it 
received  £31  million  from  the  Lottery  on  top  of  the  m 
million  it  receives  in  annual  Arts  Council  subsidies. 
Third  is  the  difficulty  which  the  Old  Vic  has  faced  in 
persuading  theatre  audiences  across  the  river.  Several 
West  End  producers  believe  it  is  un viable  because  of  its 
position  and  limited  seating  capacity.  Repertory  work  is 
the  least  viable  of  all  theatre  commercially.  So  what 
should  happen?  The  National  remains  one  of  Britain’s 
greatest  modem  day  achievements.  Its  work  is  world 
class.  We  should  be  celebrating  its  success  not  begrudg- 
ing its  international  fame.  The  National  aiwinM  be 
helped  — by  the  Lottery,  Arts  Council  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Culture  — to  purchase  the  Old  Vic  but  then  told 
it  must  make  its  extension  a viable  commercial  concern 
so  that  subsidies  to  regional  threatens  are  not  threat- , 
ened.  Given  the  number  of  shows  which  the  National 
already  successfully  transfers  to  the  West  End,  it  is  not 
unrealistic.  Theatre  goers  have  demonstrated  their i 
readiness  to  cross  the  river  to  the  National.  The  Old  Vic  i 
is  only  a few  yards  further  on. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Island  on  a 
Short  fuse 


LISE  the  volcano,  it  would 
seem  that  Clare  Short 
looms  too  large  and  venomous 
for  those  an  Montserrat  to  feel 
great  comfort  (Tempers  hot  up 
among  volcano  islanders, 
August  23).  On  Friday's  News- 
night,  she  told  the  interviewer 
that  we  had  seen  "the  sort  of 
people"  who  were  involved  in 
the  demonstrations  there.  We 
had.  They  looked  like  a bunch 
of  eastern  Caribbean  folk,  al- 
beit somewhat  disaffected.  Is 
the  Minister  defining  same 
underclass  unworthy  of  our 
continued  patronage?  To  dis- 
miss the  demands  of  the 
remaining  islanders  and  their 
representatives  leaves  grave 
cause  for  concern  as  to  bow 
any  sensible  resolution  of  their 
p Ught  will  be  achieved.  Land- 
less and  with  only  a nominal 
sum  such  as  that  on  offer,  I fail 
to  see  how  they  will  become 
established  elsewhere.  Cheap 
fertile  land  in  the  Caribbean  is 
hard  to  come  by,  it  is  simply 
too  attractive  to  developers. 
Richard  Ward. 

13  Osborne  Road, 

Sheffield  S119AY. 


A FEW  years  ago  when  I was 
rAgovemor  at  a Tottenham 
school  we  had  a temporary 
pupil  from  Montserrat  His 
parents  had  split  up,  Esther 
remaining  In  the  Caribbean, 


mother  and  younger  brothers 
becoming  fully-fledged  British 


citizens  here.  He  was  an  intel- 
ligent well-behaved  lad,  a good 
influence  in  the  school.  HLs 
mistake  was  to  have  with  him 
when  arriving  at  Heathrow  a 
glowing  reference  from  his 
headteacher  in  Montserrat 
This  aroused  suspicions,  genu- 
ine as  it  happens,  among  im- 
migration officers  that  he  may 
want  to  remain.  Once  estab- 
lished here,  he  made  a formal 
application.  But  the  officials 
were  adamant  — he  had  to  go 
back.  Appeals'  to  the  then 
Home  Office  Minister  were  to 
no  avail.  The  young  man 
returned,  to  goodness  knows 

what  future.  His  family  here 
were  distraught 
Tm  reminded  of  all  this  by 
what  is  happening  In  Montser- 
rat now.  And  I wonder  wbat 
difference  there  is  in  the 
resources  Britain  was  pre- 
pared to  deyote  to  saving  Falk- 
land islanders  from  Argentin- 
ians, and  what  we  are 
prepared  to  do  to  save  Mont- 
serrat islanders  from  the 
forces  of  nature? 

Dick  Drew. 

4 Westover  Gardens, 

Bristol  BS9  3LE. 


Our  dreams  for  the  dome 


IT  SEEMS  that  the  content 
of  the  Millennium  exhib- 
ition is  to  be  solicited  from 
advertising  agencies  and  vir- 
tual reality  designers  (Tories' 
admen  to  sell  dome,  August 
23).  Is  this  conclusive  proof 
that  miQenmal  Britain  has 
become  a country  of  copywrit- 
ers and  “communicators” 
rather  than  creators? 

Once  upon  a time  the  aspi- 
rations and  struggles  of  many 
British  people  were  voiced  by 
a Shakespeare,  a Milton,  a 
Rifling  a Dickens.  Govern- 
ments or  markets  backed 
their  work.  Today,  our 
cracked  society  and  this  gov- 
ernment have  no  faith  that 
their  artistic  descendants  can 
reach  a wide  audience  at  a 
historic  turning  point 
The  Millennium  vhrhthirtnn 
is  meant  to  tell  the  stray  of 
our  future,  so  why  not  ask  a 
dramatist  with  toe  common 
touch,  like  Alan  Ayckbourn 
or  Jimmy  McGovern,  to  write 
its  scenario?  The  Millennium 
Experience  aims  to  embody 
our  dreams,  so  why  not  ask 
poets  like  Tony  Harrison  or 
Ted  Hughes  to  dream  the 
dome?  Don’t  leave  the  Millen- 
nium to  the  merchandisers. 
Michael  Knstow. 

52  Shepherds  Hill, 

London  N6  5RR. 


THE  dome  win  be  a monu- 
ment that  will  define  the 
age  in  which  we  live:  huge  ex- 
travagance. images  valued  far 
more  than  useful  purpose, 


millions  of  pounds  deployed 
in  useless  PR,  broken  con- 
tracts and  neglect  of  the  vast 
majority  of  UK  citizens  for 
whom  the  dome  is  a sick  joke. 
(Prof)  John  Whitelegg. 
Liverpool  John  Moores 
University- 
Clarence  Street, 

Liverpool  L3  5UG. 


THE  huge  budget  allocated 
to  Greenwich  (reported  at 
£760m)  may  be  a little  exces- 
sive in  view  of  the  somewhat 
smaller  budget  allocated  to 
toe  rest  erf  the  UK  (£20million, 
of  which  London  w£Q.  again 
benefit).  I wonder  how  many 
people  are  aware  of  this 
disparity? 

Coming  from  one  of  the 
regions  which  has  not  fared 
particularly  well  from  Millen- 
nium Commission  funding  to 
date,  I would  ask  for  a little 
more  consideration  and  con- 
sultation (and  funding)  to  be 
given  to  people  out  in  toe 
sticks,  who  wish  to  celebrate 
in  their  own  unique  cultural 
way. 

People  will  be  asking  in  the 
next  millennium:  “Whatever 
happened  to  regional  diver- 
sity?" It  wasn’t  allocated 
enough  funding  and  Euan 
didn’t  like  it  anyway. 
MaryParodi. 

3 Liston  Gardens, 

Liston,  Sudbury. 


|F  Tony  Blair  wants  to  use 


the  Millennium  dome  for 
the  good  erf  the  nation  why 


doesn't  he  move  Parliament 
there?  Provide  a modem  de- 
bating' twfti  with  not  only,  a 
seat  for  every  MP  (at  last)  but 
desk  tops,  microphones  and 
an  electronic  voting  system 
like.  other  modern 
democracies. 

Perhaps  with  a proper 
working  environment  MPs 
might  fed  more  inclined  to 
debate  in  a serious  and  states- 
man-like manner  instead  of 
the  present  boys’  dub  slang- 
ing matches.  Some  of  us 
would  like  a Parliament  we 
could  feel  proud  o£L 

And  the  Palace  oTWestmin- 
ster?  That  could  be  turned 
over  to  the  tourists. 

Marie  Bnmand. 
l4TancredRoad,- 
High  Wycombe, 

Bucks  HP135EF. 


THE  New  Millennium  Ex- 
perience Company 
spokesman  (The  dome  — 
signed  but  not  yet  sealed, 
August  23)  confirms  that  toe 
Millennium  Experience  will 
rely  on  new  technology,  the 
Internet,  virtual  reality, 
entertainment  and,  “an 
element  df  mystery**. 

The  mystery  aver  the  next 
two  years  wHL  be  how  these 
elements  will  amount  to  any- 
thing more  than  a brighter, 
bigger  and  better  ldnd  of 
theme  park. 

Daniel  Schart 
122  Abingdon  Road, 

Drayton,  Abingdon, 
OxonOXl44HT. 


Poet’s  comer 


Regarding  the  “ghastly 

verse  by  Bosie”  inscribed 
on  the  silver  cigarette  case 
presented  to  Oscar  Wilde  and 
In  which  "scholars  have  po- 
litely seen  echoes  of  the  great 
metaphysical  poet  John 
Donne"  (Oscar’s  case  looks 
set  to  drive  bidding  quite 
wild,  August  22).  It  appears 
that  “The  Phoenix  riddle  has 
more  wit"  than  both  your 
reporter  and  these  alleged 
scholars.  The  verse  is.  of 
course,  vintage  Donne  — a 
direct  quote  from  the  third 
stanza  of  The  Canonization. 
Eva  Gronbech. 

Keble  College, 

Oxford  OX2  SEP. 


We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
Please  supply  a tell  postal 
address.  We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  letters. 


opocH/Rse  rJooME  e/v 4 see 

«/Sf  n/E'RG  AS  /rJVf5JBU?45 
A STEALTH  WM06R/ 


Jet  that  bombed 


YOUR  article  on  rain  wash- 
ing  away  the  Stealth  bomb- 
er's invisibility  is  only  one  of  a 
long  line  of  problems  with 
Stealth  technology  (Report. 
August  21).  In  March.  1991,  you 
published  a report  that  the 
British  Royal  Navy  claimed  to 
have  spotted  F-117s  — the 
Stealthy  US  fighter-aircraft  — 
at  a range  of  40  miles.  To  date. 


the  US  has  only  been  willing  to 
use.  Stealth  planes  at  night  be- 


cause the  aircraft  are  plainly 
The  US 


visible  in  daylight, 
spent  tens  of  b&tiorcs  of  dollars 
op  technology  that  can  only  be 
used  one  third*  of  the  time.  It 
now  seems  the  planes  will  not 
even  be  available  that  often. 
Stephen  Young. 

Senior  analyst,  British  American 
Security  Information  CoundL 

20  Embankment  Place, 

London  WC2N6NN. 


Theories  on  how  a vegetarian 
might  have  contracted  CJD 


OUR  cattle  were  first  in- 
fected by  the  Scrapie 
agent  (which  is  virtually  in- 
destructible) in  1981  when  the 
strict  guidelines  hitherto  gov- 
erning toe  recycling  of  sheep 
carcases  for  feeding  to  cattle 
were  abolished  <Vegetarian  of 
12  years  is  CJD  victim. 
August  22). 

. From  then  until  November 
1989.  all  UK  citizens  — except 
vegetarians  — were  exposed 
to  this  organism,  which  was 
proliferating  in  cattle  brains, 
organs  routinely-  added  to 
moat  pies,  patifes.  stock  cubes 
and  tinned  items  until  toe 
specified  offals  ban  was 
passed  on  November  9,  1989. 
dare  Tomkins  and  toe  other 
hew  CJD  victims  were  young- 
sters during  those  years  and 
were  therefore  shedding 
teeth:  the  resulting  raw  areas 
in  their  mouths  will  have  pro- 
vided the  infectiveagent  with 
direct  access  to  the 
bloodstream. 

dare  worked  with  animal* 
(which  is  why  she  became  a 
vegetarian)  and  toe  organism 


might,  alternatively,  have 
gained  access  to  her  .blood- 
stream through  a cut  finger 


while  was  handling  an- 
imal feeds  because,  until  1995, 
the  meat  and  bone  meal 
which  infected  our  cattle  was 
still  finding  its  way  into  some 
animal  feeds. 

H C Grant. 
(Neuropathologist). 

10  Antrim  Grove,- 
London  NW3  4XR. 


WOC  ask  whether  we  should 
T give  up'  milk;  cheese  and 
gelatin  (Fears  of  CJD  time 
bomb,  August  23).  The  answer 
depends  upon  who  you  are. 
Adults  who  have  been  eating 
British  beef  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts throughout  the  1980s  and 
1990s  are  very  likely  to  have 
consumed  BSE-contaminated 
food.  The  bulk  of  the  risk  has 
already  been  taken. 

However,  for  infants,  the 
picture  is  entirely  different  It 
is  reckless  to  expose  a child 
who  has  had  little  previous 
exposure  to  these  potential 
dangers.  This  Is  the  advice 
that  a responsible  govern- 
ment would  give  to  parents. 
Adrian  Holme. 

38  McCall  House, 

TufueU  Park  Road, 

London  N70PHu.„  = -•  ■ 


A Country  Diary 


THORPE  HAMLET.  Norfolk: 
It  was  this  year’s  garden  suc- 
cess — a healthy  bank  of  nas- 
turtiums with  large  platter- 
like leaves  and  orange-red 
flowers  about  to  burst  upon 
us.  But  one  thundery  after- 
noon I noticed  a Large  White 
butterfly  settling  on  the 
underside  of  one  leaf.  It 
seemed  good  to  think  that  our 
garden  should  give  shelter  to 
local  wildlife.  Little  did  I real- 
ise. Within  a matter  of  days 
we  noticed  small  nibbled 
fringes  to  some  foliage,  and 
soon  there  were  gaping  holes 
in  what  had  previously  been  a 
continuous  green  canopy. 
Eventually,  these  holes  began 
to  join  up  in  Inverse  propor- 
tion to  the  covering  of  leaves. 
They  were  the  work  of  cater- 
pillars (78  during  one  census) 
— long  and  hairy  with  yellow 
pinstripes  and  delicate  black 
freckling  on  an  alive-green 
background-  Throughout  their 
entire  residence  I only  saw 
two  activities.  Either  their 
Jaws  carved  voraciously 
through  the  leaf  tissue  or  they 
stretched  out,  fat  and  sumptu- 
ous like  exhausted  de- 
bauchees after  some  Roman 


orgy.  By  the  second  week  of 
their  predations  there  was 
nothing  left  but  the  odd  cater- 
pillar gnawing  at  the  exposed 
stumps  of  leafless  stalks.  Like 
rats  leaving  a sinking  ship  the 
rest  had  inched  up  the  house 
side  to  pupate  beneath  the 
eaves.  Cabbage  white  butter- 
flies were  probably  scarce 
until  humans  first  appeared, 
but  massively  increased  with 
toe  early  cultivation  of  agri- 
cultural brassicas.  Eventually 
they've  become  a major  pest 
During  one  Russian  infesta- 
tion caterpillars  were  so  nu- 
merous they  halted  a train  by 
forming  a thick  slippery  pate 
beneath  its  wheels.  However. 
Large  Whites  are  commonly 
afflicted  by  a parasitic  wasp 


called  Apanteles  glomeratns, 
that  lays  eggs  in  the  caterpil- 
lar’s body  and  which,  mi 
hatching,  eat  the  larva  from 


within.  In  my  last  diary.  I 
asked  whether  we  could.ever 
view  such  parasites  as  any- 
thing other  than  repugnant. 
Looking  at  the  withered, 
straggling  remains  of  our  nas- 
turtiums, J now  see  toe  matter 
...  well,  differently. 

MARK  COCKER 


The  tartan  Tories’  smears  just  won’t  wash 


Endpiece 


Roy  Hattersley 


THE  Scottish  Tory  Party 
— possessing  little  tat 
ent  and  few  ideas  — has 
not  even  attempted  to 
argue  a convincing  constit- 
utional case  against  devolu- 
tion. instead  it  has  predictably 
produced  a poster  on  which 
Mohammed  Sarwar  and 
Tommy  Graham  — two  mm 
against  whom  much  has  been 
alleged  bat  nothing  proved  — 
appear  as  terrible  examples  of 
what  life  would  be  like  if  Scot- 
land voted  Yes  in  both  referen- 
dums  and  a tax-raising  Partin- 
J?®ht  was  established  in 
Edinburgh. 

I know  nothing  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Member  for  Govan 
behaved  towards  his  oppo- 
nents during  the  general  elec- 
tion campaign  or  of  how  the 
Member  for  Renfrew  West 
treated  his  critics  in  the  local 
Labour  Party.  I certainly  do 
not  propose  to  speculate  about 
either  man’s  conduct  until  l 
have  reed  accounts  of  their 
conduct  which  are  far  more 
authoritative  than  anything 
that  has  been,  published  so  far. 


I have,  however,  allowed  my- 
self some  random  thoughts  not 
so  much  about  what  they  did 
or  might  have  done  bat  on  toe 
way  in  which  the  Labour 
Party  leadership  has  reacted  to 
the  allegations  ageunst  them. 

My  interest  in  the  said  sub- 
ject was  stimulated  by  toe  dis- 
covery that  in  these  days  cf 
tough  discipline,  it  is  probably 
an  offence  against  the  Labour 
Party’s  standing  orders  for  one 
Member  of  Parliament  to  ac- 
cuse another  of  drinking  too 
much.  If  that  rule  had  been  in 
place  when  George  Brown  was 
deputy  leader.  Harold  Wilson’s 
entire  government  (and  most 
of  its  back  bench  supporters) 
would  have  been  suspended. 
Solemn  readers  who  think  that 
toe  current  Scottish  question 
should  not  be  treated  flip- 
pantly may  be  comforted-by 
the  assurance  that  a serious 
point  is  buried  beneath  my  dis- 
tasteful attempt  at  humour.  It 
concerns  the  speed  with  which 
disciplinary  authorities  react 
and  the  weight  of  evidence  that 
Is  necessary  to  justify  draco- 
nian action. 

New  labour’s  brief  history 
is  littered  with  examples-  erf 
what,  in  retrospect,  might  be 
regarded  as  oveivhasty  action. 
David  Shaw  — until  May  l the 
unpleasant  Member  of  Parlia- 


ment for  Dover  — persuaded 
the  party  to  enquire  Into  the 
affairs  of  the  Mtmklands  can- 
sistuency  with  the  accusation 
that  councillors  bad  corruptly 
provided  employment  for  their 
relatives.  It  turned  out  that 
what  the  tabloid  newspapers 
called  “jobs  for  the  boys"  were 
little  more  than  the  unsuipris- 
ing  fact  that  some  members  erf 
the  council  were  related  to  low 
paid  local  government  employ- 
ees— many  of  whom  had  been 
ckl  the  municipal  pay  roll  be- 
fore their  relatives  stood  for 
election.  Because  mud  always 
sticks,  and  MonMands  was 
once  John  Smith’s  constitu- 
ency, i resented  the  publicity 
which  their  enquiry  provoked 
almost  as  much  as  I despised 
the  man  who  prompted  it  On 
reflection  I think  I was  wrong. 
Over-reaction  is,  on  these  occa- 
sions, far  better  than  no  reac- 
tion at  aH 

My  residual  doubts  about 
that  conclusion  were  compre- 
hensively dispersed  by  toe 
thought  cf  David  Willetts  — a 
Member  of  Parliament  whose 
omHnned  presence  on  toe  op- 
position front  bench  is  proof  of 
the  contempt  in  which  the 
Tory  Party  holds  Parliamen- 
tary propriety.  Mr  Willetts'— 
let  us  never  forget  — was  ad- 
judged to  have  "dissembled" 


when  he  gave  evidence  to  a 
House  of  Commons  select  com- 
mittee.  To  dissemble,  the 
Oxford  Dictionary  tells  us.  Is  to 
“alter  or  dilutee  - • • so  as  to 
deceive".  The  mdiebnentwas 

nnanlnmnns  and  endorsed  ■ by 

members  from  Mr  Willett's 
own  party.  In  consequence  he 
resigned  from  the  Govern- 
ment. but  next  day,  do  radio, 
Michael  Hesettine  (then  dep- 
uty prime  minister)  an- 
nounced that  the  fallen  star 
wodld  soon  be  back  in  toe  tar 

niahtjd  firmampnt  Anri  so  hfi 

was  — first  as  intellectual 
supremo  on  the  Conservative 
election  campaign  anri  than  as 
opposition  spokesman  and 
"thinker".  Perhaps  a labour 
Party  should  put  his  picture  on 
a poster  and  ask  if  the  country 
wants  a government  of  .dis- 
semblers. The  Oxford 
Dictionary  definition  cf  that 
arcane  torn  could  be  added 
with  the  word  “deceive"  in 
large  letters. 

The  willingness  to  sweep  Mr 
Willetts  , under  the  Central 
Office  carpet  was  typical  cf  the 
Tory  Government's  whole  atti- 
tude towards.' Parliamentary 
misdemeanours.  Remember 
John  Major  — in  a desperate 
attempt  to  avoid  condemning 
one  of  the  Fayed  miscreants — 
talking  pious  nonsense  about 


the  British'  instinct  for  fair 
play  and  the  right  , to  be 
regarded  as  innocent  until 
proved  guilty.  That  rule  ap- 
plies to  Graham  and  Sarwar. 
But  the  Scottish  Conservatives 
do  not  seem  to  have  remem- 
bered it  The  one  redeeming 


feature  cf  the  tartan  Trades* 
conduct  Is  toe  attention  it  will 
draw  to  Labour's  determina- 
tion to  take  action  against 
flnarwdai  ot}A  political  misde- 
meanours — an  enthusiasm 
which  is  altogether  to  be  ap- 
plauded as  long  as  it  Is  not  ex- 
tended to  misconduct  which  is 
reaty  no  more  than  dissent 
. I suspect  that  toe  enquiries 
into  Scottish  Labour  ww,  in 
the  long  run,  do  the  party  noth- 
ing but  good.  So  wjffl.  the  inves- 
tigation intorths  affairs  of  toe 
Doncaster  Corporation. 

Anyone  who  meanwhile  sug- 
gests that  allegations  of 

mtmfwjMl-mfaamritict  awfitin 

the  Inherent,  corruption  of 
socialist  local  government  de- 
serves to  be.  run  over  by  a 
Tesco  trolley.  Not  rally  was 
Dame  Shirley  Porter  found 
guilty  cf  gerrymandering  local 
government  boundaries;  -Her 
political  equivalent  of  ethnic 
cleansing  denied  hundreds  of 
poor  families  the  decent- 
houses  to  which-  they  were  en- 
titled. And  . what  did  John 


Major  say  about  the  report 
into  her  conduct?  You- have 
guessed  it  Sense  of  fair  play 
. . . innocent  until  proved 
guilty  await  final  verdict 
after  possible  appeal-  Labour, 
by  contrast,  suspends- and  en- 
quires'at  toe  drop  of  a council 
expenses  claim.  And  quite 
right  too. 

-.  Donald  Dewar  — about 
whom  I write  with  the  bias  of 
friendship  — looked  even 
more  pained  than  usual, 
when,  last  week  on  television. 

he  flnnminmd  the  ^ioriplinarv 
action  which  is  now  contem- 
plated in  the  west  of  Scofland- 
He  need  not  worry  any  more 
than  his  temperament 
requires.  The  referendum  will 
haw  a satisfactory  result  and 
the  Labour  Party  wffl  gain  toe 
credit  which  comes  from 
grasping  the  thistle.  Then*  I 
hope,  he  win  try  to  convince 
tire  controversial  local  Labour 
parties. to.  change  their  ways 
in  one  Important  particular. 
On  the  evidence  now  avail- 
able, all  they  ever  discuss  , is 
personalities  and  power. 
Could  they  not  be  persuaded 
to  talk-about  policies  and  the 
philosophy  "on  which  toeyare 
&uiit?  l know  that  theoretical 
discussion  is  not  enoouragu 
bFNew  Labour.  But  the  devil 
does  find  work  for  idle  minds. 
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David  Sharrock 


LS^Y5lGBelfestau 

the  Dublin  train,  with 
vtm  * °ae-way  ticket  in 
?hIS50,tot  to  a hunpy- 

e*pertence.  Nut 

fj  Jg*  sheer  nwfalness 
j£ ^Northern  Ireland 
f.S2S?y8  rolline  stock  is 
jjtffitient  distraction 
“J®  Qche  caused  by 

^?*chinR  the  Belfast  hiiiq 
slipping  away  tor  the  last 

iBSSEZjsgg"* 

southwards. 

But  even  this  journey,  in 
of  Northern  Ireland 

politics  when  everything 

<•***  seem  beguainaly 
{^*?ric.  *■  another  piece 
in  the  jigsaw  of  change. 
The  100  miles  of 
track  has  been  spruced 
and  streamlined. 
«rS?S.7^V'8tyle  trahD® 

will  whisk-passengers 
between  the  two  capitals 
}n  half  the  time.  The  Island 
is  shrinking. 

The  chief  steward 
recalls  that  the  llneup- 
grade  was  first  promised 
in  1972.  He  counts  all  the 
bombs  since  then.  An 
Englishman  who  now 
speaks  with  that  mournful 
lilt  which  rubs  off  on 
outsiders,  he  has  a pre- 
Troubles  background  in 
the  British  armed  forces, 
moved  to  Ulster  in  the  late 
1950s  and  has  two 
daughters  married  to 
police  officers  in  the  Irish 
Republic,  the  Garda 
Siochana. 

A SOn  followed  Him  intn 
the  British  Army. 

These  blurred  edges  of 
national  identity  seem  all 
the  more  poignant  as  the 
train  slides  across  the 
unseen  border  between 
North  and  South. 

Behind  us  lie  the  red. 
white  and  blue  kerb-stones 
of  Lisburn,  the  green, 
white  and  orange  flags  of 
Lurgan.  South  of  Newry, 
beyond  the  Mountains  of 
Mourn e and  the  Cooley 
peninsula  there  is  a 
frontier,  but  yon  need  to 
look  damned  hard. 

TEN  years  ago  the  tell- 
tale signs  were  the 
lines  of  lorries  having 
to  pass  customs.  Today 
only  the  merest  change  in 
the  road  surface  and  a sign 
welcoming  you  to  County 
Meath,  as  the  cars  hurtle 
across  a stream,  offer 
evidence  of  a change  of 
statehood. 

The  roads — once 
cratered  by  the  British 
Army  to  prevent  JCRA 
escape-routes — have  all 
been  fixed.  To  all  practical 
intents  the  border  no  . 
longer  exists.  * - 
Yet  if  it  is  now  no  more 
than  an  undulating line  on 
a map,  what  about  the 
border  in  people’s  minds? 
That  is  different.  “We  will 
never  forsake  the  blue 
skies  of  Ulster  for  the  grey 
skies  of  an  Irish  republic,” 
says  a graffito  on  the  Ards 
peninsula  in  East  Down, 
weathered  but  still  legible 
and  relevant  to  the 
majority  unionist 
community. 

Peace-process 

cynicism  is  rampant. 
Protestants  scoff  at 
the  suggestion  that  the' 
Provos  are  genuine.  “It 
won’t  last  because  when 
they  realise  they're  not 
getting  a united  Ireland 
they’ll  go  back  to  it,”  one 
man  snorts.  “And  they’re 
not  going  to  get  what  they 

want,  because  if  they  did  • 
there ’d  be  civil  war.” 

Too  many  bombs  and  too 
many  killings  in  too  small 
a country.  “It’ll  never  be 
over,  the  desire  for 
revenge  on  a personal 
level  is  Just  too  strong,” 
says  another. - 
In  Catholic  west  Belfast 
the  common  view  is  that  a - 

split  is  lne vitable.  “But 
not  just  yet.  And  the  size  of 
it  will  be  manageable. ' - 
Gerry  and  Martin  will 
have  that  all  boxed  off.” 

But  a settlement,  a 
settlement  which  will  lead 
these  divided  people  to  a 
new  dawn?  Nobody,  from 

government  ministers 

either  side  of  the  border  to 
the  Belfast-Dublln 
commuters,  really 
believes  that.  __ 

Over  the  past  four  years 

Belfast’s  Peace  Line  bus 
risen  higher  and  grown 
longer  While  the  two 
“traditions"  grow  ever 
more  separate.  The  guns 
maybe  silent  but  the 
sectarianism  Is  sharper 
than  ever. 

Tony  Blair  is  „ 

determined  that  his  “talks 
train"  will  leave  on 
schedule  next  month,  bnt 
the  chief  steward  and  his 

regular  passengers  on  the 

Belfast-Dublln  route  are 
deeply  sceptical  that  in 
Northern  Ireland  things 
will  ever  really  change. 
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HE  idea  is  stunning 
enough:  at  last,  a 
Mayor  Ibr  London,  a 
leader  for  a city  which 
has  drifted  for  nearly  two  de- 
cades. But  somehow  the 
names  for  the  Job  — gossiped 

over  rather  thyn  confirmed 

don't  seem  up  to  much. 

Jeffrey  Archer,  Steve  Nor- 
ris,  Ken  Livingstone,  Merge- 
ret  Hodge,  Glenda  Jackson. 
No  disrespect,  but  the  hinpd 
fails  to  race;  rather,  it  coagu- 
lates sluggishly.  The  rhape 
are  jolly  memories  from  the 
parking  lot  of  politics;  the 
ladies  are  -Westminster 
mid  die- rankers  on  the  trans- 
fer market.  I know  there’s 
Richard  Branson;  he  is  ever 
with  us,  at  least  in  prospect 
But  what  would  Pasqual  Mar- 
agall  make  of  such  a field? 

Mr  Maragall  has  been 
Mayor  of  Barcelona  for  15 
years.  He  keeps  on  being 
elected.  His  city  has  the  buzz 
and  energy  and  sense  of  self 
which  Londoners  hanker 
after.  He  doesn’t  merely  make 


r 

■"  run  in 
before, 

1992- 

. . led 

ctenfe  of  the 
a3>]£  Euro- 
president  of 
uf  municipalities 

■ - sr- 

toh&o&thfa-ls  — remotely 
'*'  * ferterir.  Maragall.  at 
Sg  what  he  has  exten- 


sjy iTlgprously  trained 
hfihs^^  do.  He  accumulated 
degrees  dnft  doctorates  in  law 
and  economics  and  urban 
tt>  Rpah^  France  and 
America^  lEfe ; worked  far  11 
years  in  4ue  Barcelona  plan- 
ning aim  programming 
Ba  was  pDctfessor  of  urban 
and  international  economy  at 
Barcehpm^Dniverslty  with 

stints  at -Johns  Hopkins  on 
the  side,  when  foe  first  demo- 
cratic TnTmfavipgT  elections  in 
the  new  Spain  gave  him  the 
/■hanra  to  practise  as  well  as 


In  sum;  if  training  matters 
(as  our  own  Government  pas- 
sionately believes)  thaw  he  is 
train nd  to  fht>  wHWnatu,  fiiifiTl. 

tog  the  tasks  he  spent  most  of 
his  life  preparing  for.  The  fact 
that  those  tasks  have  been  ex- 
ecuted with  distinction  is 
therefore  no  accident  Mara- 
gall isn’t  a national  politician 
on  the  make  pausing  on  the 
way  op;  nor  a big  name  on  the 
way  down,  fining  in  fimn-  He 
wants  to  be, -and  has  become, 
the  embodiment  of  modem 


Barcelona  What  would  he 

make  of  Lord  Archer? 

Let’s  take  another  couple  of 
mayors  from  the  land  that 
most  transfixes  New  Labour. 
Not  the  .zero-tolerant  Mayor 
of  New  York  (who  has  had  his 
fair  quotient  of  publicity)  but 
contrasting  success  stories 
150  miles  from  each  other 
along  the  Californian  coast. 

Richard  J Riordan  is  67,  the 
Mayor  of  Los  Angeles.  His 
services  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
LA  exactly  one  dollar  a year. 
That  is  because  he  is  an  ex- 
tremely rich  corporate  lawyer 
who  decided  to  devote  the  last 
tranche  erf  his  working  life  “to 
the  city  that  means  so  much 
to  me.  I want  to  be  remem- 
bered as  someone  who  made  a 
difference  for  Angelenos'’. 

Far  easier  mid  than  done, 
with  visceral  politics  uncan- 
celled for  the  duration.  But  if 
you  voted  for  more  policemen 
ou  the  streets,  you’ve  got  L600 
of  them  from  when  Riordon 
started.  IT  you  voted  for  job 
programmes,  schools  pro- 
grammes and  community  pro- 
grammes, they  flow  in  abun- 
dance. With  lower  taxes  to 
boot  The  mayor  has  an  easy 
philosophy,  unveiled  as  he 
cleared  up  alter  the  1994 
earthquake,  “it’s  easier  to 
seek  forgiveness  than  it  is  to 
get  permission."  That  hits  the 
spot  You  may  have  heard 
about  Susan  Golding  before, 
In  this  column.  She’s  the 
Mayor  of  San  Diego.  In  five 


years,  she's  cut  business 
taxes  by  80  per  cent,  water 
rates  by  50  per  cent,  juvenile 
crime  by  33  per  cent,  and  es- 
tablished the  city  as  one  of 
America's  growth  miracles. 

She's  innovative  — plug- 
ging away,  for  instance,  to 
keep  schools  open  during  the 
hours  that  parents  work, 
rather  than  tipping  the  kM? 
on  to  the  streets.  She  is  also — 
shades  of  Maragall  — ex- 
tremely professional.  She 
comes  pavilioned  with 
degrees  in  government,  years 
on  the  city  council,  the  chair- 
manship of  the  county  board 
of  supervisors  and  a spell 
working  for  the  state  as  dep- 
uty secretary  of  business, 
transportation  hmuHny 
Another  pro. 

Here,  not  quite  at  random, 
are  three  of  the  most  influen- 
tial mayors  of  earth.  What  do 
they  have  in  common?  Dedi- 
cation, expertise,  a capacity 
for  infinite,  grinding  work  — 
and  a driving  pride  in  their 
Cities,  their  monuments. 
These  jobs  aren't  staging 
posts  for  the  ambitious  or  the 
disillusioned,  nor  stages  to  be 
performed  on  and  postured 
over  awhile. 


H 


OW  will  London,  I 
wonder,  find  anyone 
to  compete?  Some  of 
those  supposedly  in- 
terested see  It  as  a bonne 
bouche,  a nice  little  publicity 
earner,  the  most  florid  job  at 
the  fop  of  the  local  govern- 
ment tree.  But  in  reality  it  is 
none  of  those  things.  London 
needs  a mayor  and  a mayoral 
office  to  yank  together  the 
stumbling  efforts  of  its 
boroughs,  not  to  cover  their 
failings.  London  needs  a 
mayor  willing  to  work  18 
hours  a day  and  bring  some- 
special  to  the  party. 
i needs  the  job  to  be 
taken  seriously,  for  itself 
alone. 

If  London  were  Barcelona, 
say,  we’d  be  looking  to  the 
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sst®?25  Bank  cashes  in 

experts  like  TcaayTravm  and 

the  n«»*  who  built  Hong  mmrn  _ m m 

Tvsg^jEsz  on  Victorian 

]yir»  Simon  Jenkins,  once  edi- 
tar  off  the  Times  or  Audit*  

out  what  SirPaulCcndmx  toe 

cmar*  W WU  ^mrwBP 

of  the  Mrirmolitaa  'Police, 
wanted  to  dojyith  flieiest  of 
his  life;,  or  Jfelltog  exalted 

manrinrinB  Uk^StT  Rohin  But- 
ler that  they  were  needed 
to  h*”™?  in  Herne  Hill, 
net  drifting  off  to  toe  dream- 
ing spires. 

If  London  were  Los  Ange- 
les, we’d  be  trawling  the 
Mgtwvr  reaches  of  business 
left  untouched  by  .Tony 
Blair’s  Whitehall  headhunt- 
ers  and  wandering  if  they’d 
*TQre  to  ywicg  a difference". 

What  about  Greg  Dyke  from 
Pearson’s,  the  quintessential 
(London)  TV  talent?  Or  Barry 


I’m  banned  again 


Paul  Theroux  has  had  his 

work  censored  in  South  Africa 
and  Singapore.  Now  China 
thinks  his  new  Hong  Kong  novel 
is  too  hot  for  the  hoi  polloi 


HENBVER  a 
banning  oc- 
curs,. 1 never: 
think  the  hook 

is  the  ptoBtem; 

it  Is  the  government  depart- 
ment responsible  for  the  ban 
which  is  really  on  .triat 
Inevitably  all  such  depart- 
ments are  found  guilty  ofnar-. 
row-mindedness  and  fear  arid 

a lapse  in  judgment,  and  fire 

book  is  vindicatedby  histmy. 

Which  book  basnet  been?  But 
the  government  department 
looks  ridiculous  forever.  The 
process  is  not  new  In  my 
experience.  When  I was  J.5 
years  did.  my  mopsj^ed 
a story  of  mine.  She  tore  itup 
when  she  read  it  howltog: 
-you  can’t  use  words  like 

^P^or  -Ma!  Even  then  I 
thought:  "Imagine,  sapeme 

nitv  for  my  mother’s  zgno- 
ranee  and  fear,  and  I 
writing-  Later,  W work  was 
banned  by  the  whxte  apart- 

lieid-prdmoting  government 
In  South  Africa  (for  “J'-jK: 
nearing  to  condone  racial 
mixing  In  my  novelGitisM 
Hay*  by  the  m»ressive  gov- 
ernment  of  Dr  Bamfafo  Ma- 
lawi (for  my  ^WosecQysati- 
rigtog  a onfrparty 
j»«*eVt  Lovers);  mid  by  the 
tmvenunent  of  Singapore 
^S^Sng  novel  was’Saint 


Jack,-  charges  unspecified, 
anil  unobtainable  in  Sing- 
apore, 

• It  now  seems  that  my  novel 
Kowloon  Tong  has  been 
banned  in  China  — though 
you  would  hardly  know  it  All 
such  Chinese  directives  seem 
to  be  uttered  in  a whisper,  as 
tiwugh  whoever  is  respon- 
sible for  issuing  the  order  is 
actually  ashamed  of  what 
they  are  doing.  Blit  do  they 
should  be.  1 confess  it  delights 

me  at  last  to  occupy  the  same 

tic*  bu  bookshelf  with  Jin 
Ping  Mel  (The  Golden  Lotus) 
and . Tropic  of  Cancer  and 
Long  Live  the  Victory  of  the 
people’s  War  098$)  by  Lin 
Blan. 

There  ‘to  an  even  greater 
irony  than  my  being  linked 
with  pomographers  and  con- 
spirators. It  is  that  the  offi- 
cials of  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China  who  dealt  with  my 
little  'book  were  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  frith  the 
editors1  of  Playboy  Magazine. 
In  April  this  year.  Playboy 
first  accepted  and  then 
.refused  to  publish  an  extract 
from- Kowloon  Tong  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was-Ekelr-to 
often*  toe  Chinese  depart- 
ment to  whom  Playboy  hoped 
to  seE  shipments  of  Playboy 
shirts#- Playboy  cigars  and 
Playb^p  condoms. 

No  part  of  a woman  s anatt 


l 


omy  is  spared  the  scrutiny  of 
Playboy's  photographers,  but 
it  seems  there  are  certain  po- 
litical or  cultural  concepts 
which  are  forbidden  or  at 
least  regarded  as  dangerous. 

What  exactly  is  the  prob- 
lem? Kowloon  Tong  is  a satire 
about  life  in  Hong  Kong  In  its 
last  days  as  a British  terri- 
tory, Cruelty  is  often  an  as- 
pect of  satire  (Swift's  Modest 
Proposal  advocates  eating 
children),  but  it  is  impartiaL 
The  portrait  of  the  Chinese 
businessman^  Mr  Hung,  is 
cruel,  of  course.  But  I am 
equally  pitiless  in  describing 
the  motives  ofthe  British  and 
the  Americans  In  the  novel. 
Ab  a satire  tt  is  far  milder  and 
much  kinder  to  the  Chinese 
character  than,  say,  A Mad- 
man's Diary  or  The  True 
Story  of  Ah  Qby  Lu  Hjgim. 

Seme  of  the  reviews  of  my 
novel  described  it  as  uncom- 
plimentary. This  seems  a cu- 
riously silly  objection  to  a 
satirical  work.  As  I say.  po- 
liteness is  a severe  handicap 
to  the  satirist.  Had  I wished  to 
be  complimentary.  I would 
have  embarked  on  a career  of 
.writing  the  texts  for  greeting 
cards  or -the  mottoes  to  for- 
tune cookies,  and  not  a writer 
of  fiction.  And  I may  say  the 
point  of  view  of  this  novel  is 
largely  that  of  the  mam  char- 
acter. an  eccentric  English- 
man,. Bong  Kong-born,  who 
lives  with  his  vulgarly  cheer- 
ful old  mother.  They  are  full- 
of  prejudices  and  misappre- 
hensions, as  are  some  of  the 
other  characters  in  the  novel: 
they  work  hard,  they  avoid 
conflict  They  are  sometimes 
greedy  and  materialistic. 
They  are  also  capable  of  love. 
Hong  Kong  is  their  world,  and 


their  world  is  about  to  change 
radically. 

- I am  not  convinced  that 
because  a bureaucrat  or  a 
book  reviewer  finds  my  book 
offensive  that  the  novel  is  a 
menace  to  society.  Indeed,  I 
tend  to  take  the  opposite 
view.  The  fact  that  my  book 
seriously  disturbed  some 
people  convinces  me  of  its 
worth.  I have  always  worn 
my  South  African  banning  as 
a badge  of  pride,  and  after 
Nelson  Mandela  became  pres- 
ident the  South  African  Min- 
istry of  Education  put  my 
Mosquito  Coast  on  its  list  of 
set  books,  required  reading 
for  all  secondary-school 
students. 

Kowloon  Tong  is  not  an 
East  vs  West  Issue,  but  an 
example  of  how  a state  deals 
-with  ethnic  criticism  or  sat- 
ire. It  was  well-reviewed  gen- 
erally. in  the  West  and  in  toe 
East  I did  not  expect  that  it 
wotfld  find  favour  with  a Chi- 
nese bureaucrat  — but  would 
anyone  want  to  read  a book 
that  was  highly  recom- 
mended by  any  bureaucrat? 

Y novel  is  not 

an  exercise  to. 

perversity.  I 
can  best  illus- 
trate my 
reasons  for  writing  it  by 
recalling  a recent  incident  in 
Singapore,  connected  with 
my  poor  misunderstood  novel 
St  Jack,  which  was  also  made 
into  a film.  I was  delighted  to 
read  in  the  Singapore  Straits 
Times  on  April  3 this  year  of 
the  Singapore  International 
Film  Festival  screening  ofthe 
film.  My  regret  was  that  It 
was  being  shown  in  Singa- 
pore only  after  17  years  of 


Cox,  from  ITV  Network  Cen- 
tre? Where  would  Lord  Simon 
like  to  go  next? 

The  point  couldn't  be 
sharper.  London  is  getting  a 
mayor  — a real  mayor  — be- 
cause London  neec 
ship.  What  works  In  London 
will  be  Instantly  demanded  in 
Maruth  enter  Wirmfwgbam  and 
beyond.  This  is  a revolution 
starting  to  happen.  But 
won't  happen  if  the  same  old, 
tired  party -structure  throws 
up  the  same  old,  tired  list  of 
office-holders  rather  than 
office-users. 

The  first  rTinn  or  woman 
into  the  job  will  be  extraordi- 
narily InAnanHwl,  for  good  or 
for  I1L  And  — the  lesson  of  the 
success  stories  — they  must 
come  equipped. 

For  Londoners,  indeed  for 
all  those  who  love  great  cities, 
this  is  simply  the  best  job,  suf- 
ficient unto  Itself  Why  can’t 
we  find  a way  of  getting  the 
contenders  to  mateh  up  to  the 
rha  flange,  as  they  do  else- 
where? Simply,  the  best 


being  suppressed,  and  that  it 
was  just  a single  screening. 
To  discourage  interest,  the 
film  was  screened  at  a late 
and  unsocial  hour  for  the 
eariy-to-bed  Singaporeans. 

The  film -festival  program- 
mer was  dead-on  when  he 
described  the  film  as  “one  of 
the  few  surviving  documents 
of  what  Singapore  way  really 
like”,  and  that  “it  recorded 
our  physical  heritage 
Among  other  things,  novels 
and  films  in  a free  society 
have  a historical  dimension. 
That  Is  something  all  censors 
ought  to  remember. 


‘WAS  a teacher  in  Singa- 
pore: Under  my  contract 
with  the  university,  I 
was  forbidden-  to  write 
or  publish  a word  while 
I lived  in  Singapore.  Never- 
theless I wrote  St  Jack  to  my 
house  in  College  GTefen/and 
published  it  after  I leff-  When 
I wrote  the  book  to  1971-1972, 
the  old  Singapore  of  shop- 
houses  and  godowns,  and 
backstreets  which  had  existed 
from  before  the  turn  of  the 
century,  had  begun  to  disap- 
pear. It  was  my  intention  to 
record  such  places  in  my 
novel.  But  more  than  build- 
ings were  disappearing. 
People  and  attitudes,  too, 
were  vanishing.  It  was  obvi- 
ous to  me  that  a new  sort  of 
person  was  appearing  in  Sin- 
gapore: a philistine  and  book- 
hating  technocrat;  a control- 
freak,  interested  only  in 
political  expediency,  neat 
haircuts  and  clean  streets. 

The  role  model  for  this  new 
Singapore  was  obvious.  In 
March  this  year.  Lee  Kuan 
Yew  wrote  a eulogy  about 
Deng  Xiaoping  in  the  South 
China  Morning  Post  in  which 
not  only  did  he  not  condemn 
Deng’s  order  to  massacre  the 
students  in  Tiananmen 
Square,  but  expressed  bis  ap- 
proval at  the  way  they  were 
dispersed”.  What  an  odd 
word  “dispersed"  Is  when 
perhaps  1,000  murders  oc- 
curred. But  then  I well 
remember  how  Mr  Lee  ex- 
pressed his  dislike  of  our 
teaching  of  English  literature 
at  the  then  University  of  Sin- 
gapore. His  abuse  was  mis- 
placed. We  were  a harmless 
bunch,  led  by  a very  distin- 
guished scholar,  critic  and 
poet  DJ  Enright,  who  was 
singled  out  for  a special  scold- 
ing by  Mr  Lee. 'St  Jack  is  still 
banned  in  Singapore.  It  was 
said  that  when  I wrote  it  I had 
a dislike  for  Singapore.  That 
is  not  the  case.  I have  quietly 
revisited  several  times. 

Singapore.  like  Hong  Kong, 
is  a healthy  and  prosperous 
society,  filled  with  highly  in- 
telligent and  hard-working 

people.  Censorship,  scoldings, 
the  suppression  of  debate  and 

dififipnt,  and  the  mnnagompnf 

of  news,  are  all  insults  to 
their  intelligence  and  not 
only  unnecessary  but  do  vio- 
lence to  the  notion  of  a free 
society.  I suppose  it  is  poss- 
ible to  understand  people  who 
are  afraid  of  novels  and  films. 
Ah  Q is  not  a soothing  story, 
and  St  Jack  might  seem 
shocking.  Kowloon  Tong  is  a 
cautionary  tale. 

The  truth  can  seem  painful, 
upsetting,  even  dangerous, 
but  the  alternative  — ban- 
ning, suppression,  blindfold- 
tog  and  gagging  — is  much 
worse.  Kowloon  Tong  is  to  me 
harmless  little  book;  yet 
what  do  others  think?  I shall 
be  watching. 

Perhaps,  like  the  bumpy 
ride  St  Jack  has  had  being 
hand  to  band  as  a 
wicked  forbidden  object  to 
philistine  Singapore,  Kow- 
loon Tong's  fortunes  will 
reveal  a great  deal  about  toe 
future  of  Hong  Kong. 


MarkSeddon 


Paul  Theroux,  1997. 
KowioqrvTong  is  published  by 
Hemlsh  Hamilton  (£16.99) 


IT  surely  cannot  have  been 
all  that  long  ago  that  Mar, 
garet  Thatcher  was  ritu- 
ally castigated  for  her  invoca- 
tion of  Victorian  values? 

So  tt  seems  quite  astonish- 
ing that  much  of  this  non- 
sense is  back  in  vogue  now 
she  has  gone.  Frank  Field,  the 
minister  charged  with  “think- 
ing the  unthinkable”  at  the 
Department  of  Social  Secu- 
rity. apparently  sets  great 
store  by  Samuel  Smfles,  the 
author  of  Self  Help. 

He  has  also  let  it  be  known 
that  he  is  happily  dipping 
into  David  Newsome’s  The 
Victorian  Word  Picture, 
which  “enables  one  to  smell, 
touch  and  fee]  Victorian  Eng- 
land”. Not  a particularly 
pleasant  experience,  one 
might  imagine,  and  one  that 
motivated  many  of  the  great 
social  reformers  of  that  time 
to  agitate  for  proper  sanita- 
tion, housing  and  health  ser- 
vices to  become  the  responsi- 
bility of  municipal 
authorities,  paid  for  out  of 
general  taxation.  They  under- 
stood that  self  help,  in  other 
words  the  poor  looking  after 
the  poor,  could  only  ever  pro- 
vide sticking  plaster  relief. 

So  instead  I recommend  to 
the  minister  for  social  secu- 
rity and  welfare,  Nick  Dan- 
ziger’s  harrowing  A Journey 
To  The  Edge,  which  has  just 
been  published  in  affordable 
paper-back.  Re-reading  this 
incredibly  bleak  indictment 
of  what  two  decades  of  the 
Thatcher  experiment  wrought 
among  a British  working 
class  now  conveniently  pack- 
aged as  the  '•underclass",  it  is 
impossible  not  to  avoid  a deep 
feeling  of  anger  towards  those 
who  encouraged  the  policies 
which  led  to  human  waste  on 
a massive  scale. 

During  the  last  century,  be- 
fore the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise, before  the  rise  of  trade 
unionism  and  the  Labour 
Representation  League,  the 
poor  and L dispossessed  had 
few  advocates.  Then,  as  now. 
there  was  a middle-class  fear 
of  the  “underclass"  and  “no- 
go  areas” 

Barely  a century  earlier  the 
‘underclass"  were  more  often 
referred  to  as  the  “mob".  Is 
Frank  Field  really  that  enam- 
oured of  Victorian  England  to 
want  history  to  repeat  itself? 

Forty  British  employees  at 
the  United  Bank  of  Pakistan 
have  just  learned  something 
else  about  Victorian  values. 
They  have  been  arbitrarily 
sacked  and  their  union,  the 
Banking  Industry  and  Fi- 
nance Union,  de-recognised. 
Same  of  toe  mostly  Asian 
bank  workers,  too  frightened 
to  be  identified,  claim  that 


they  have  not  been  given 
their  P45  documents  which 
would  enable  them  to  seek 
other  jobs.  The  Karachi-based 
bank  is  to  be  privatised,  and 

five  of  its  10  branches  In 

Luton,  Hounslow  and  East 
London  are  being  closed. 
John  Brawley.  the  assistant 
secretary  of  Blfli,  accuses  the 
bank  of  acting  in  a "draco- 
nian” fashion  and  of  having  a 
‘‘Victorian"  management 
But  the  management  of  the 
United  Bank  of  Pakistan  ap- 
pear quite  unmoved  by  recent 
pickets  outside  their  HQ  and 
Number  10  Downing  Street 
attended  by,  amongst  others, 
the  indefatigable  Tony  Bean. 
An  Act  of  Parliament  restor- 
ing rights  to  union  recogni- 
tion as  promised  to  Labour's 
election  manifesto  would 
have  an  immediate  effect  on 
gung-ho  managers  sucb  as 
these,  but  somehow  this  no 
longer  seems  to  be  such  a 
priority. 

HAVING  HELPED  recreate 
poverty  and  unemployment, 
the  Tories  hit  upon  the  age- 
old  wheeze  of  blaming  the 
poor  and  unemployed  for 
their  predicament  One  of 
their  last  acts  before  the  great 
May  wipe-out  was  to  replace 
unemployment  benefit  with 
JobSeekers  Allowance,  thus 
adding  insult  to  injury. 
Labour  opposed  that  move, 
arguing  that  it  would  remove 
what  was  left  of  a tattered 
safety  net  from  many  young 
people. 

Somewhere  along  the  way 
that  opposition  became  muted 
and  a "review”  was  offered 
instead.  So  pity  the  group  of 
JobSeekers  who  in  March 
attended  the  European  Con- 
vention for  Full  Employment 
in  Brussels,  for  on  their 
return  they'  discovered  that 
their  allowance  had  been 
stopped  altogether. 

Their  furious  "old"  Labour 
MEP,  Ken  Coates,  fired  off  an 
angry  letter  to  toe  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  Em- 
ployment to  Whitehall,  de- 
manding to  know  why  Britain 
was  the  only  EU  member 
state  to  interfere  with  free- 
dom of  movement  in  such  a 
way. 

‘‘New1’  Labour's  man  from 
the  ministry  replied  that 
"JSA  is  payable  for  people  to 
meet  certain  labour  market 
conditions  . . . Absence 
abroad  prevents  people  from 
being  able  to  meet  -these." 
While  promising  another 
review,  the  minister  ex- 
plained that  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  reimburse  the  un- 
employed youngsters  who 
went  to  Europe  to  protest  and 
argue  for  alternatives  to  the 
economic  policies  that  made 
them  unemployed  in  the  first 
place.  Oddly  enough  the  Min- 
ister concerned  was  no  new- 
comer to  the  department  He 
had  been  there  before  from 
1989  to  1992  as  a Conservative 
MP.  Alan  Howarth  may  be 
living  proof  that  it  is  possible 
to  change  parties,  but  as  for 
the  policies . . . 


Mark  S addon  Is  editor  of 
Tribune.  Paul  Foot  Is  away 


This  is  a bereaved 
child's  store  of  memories. 

We'd  like  you 
to  put  something  in  it. 

Haiping  ns  crean  a store  of  mamories  fc  just  one  of  the  ways  BamanJos 
hdp  bereavad  children  coma  to  terms  with  the  loss  of  a parent. 

We  help  them  to  collect  together  cha  everyday  objects  - photos, 
letters,  perfume,  a favourite  mug  - or  to  make  a tape  or  video  which 
can  hdp  to  keep  mum  or  dad's  memory  afiva. 

also  provide  counselling,  therapy  and  advice  on  foster  care  to 
help  to  secure  « positive  future  for  die  child. 

All  we  ask  of  you  is  a donation  to  help  us  continue  this  work. 
As  Bole  as  <10  could  make  a difference  that  wQI  never  be  forgotten. 
To  make  a gift  call  0800  122  822  or  return  the  coupon. 
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Government  and  watchdog  lose  patience  with  pool’s  reluctance  to  reform 

Power  firms  get  ultimatum 


Simon  Bends 
Industrial  Editor 


THE  Government 
and  the  electricity 
regulator  are  de- 
manding that  power 
companies  shake  up 
the  Byzantine  wholesale  elec- 
tricity market  — the  “pool” 
— or  it  will  be  done  for  them. 

Pool  members  have  been 
warned  by  their  own  officials 
that  both  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Industry  and  the 
Office  of  Electricity  Regula- 
tion are  growing  restive  be- 
cause the  pool  has  foiled  to 
reform  itself.  They  have  been 
told  to  expect  increasing  scru- 


tiny and  criticism  of  a market 
that  has  been  dogged  by  con- 
troversy since  Its  inception 
ahead  of  privatisation  In  1990. 

Members  are  now  urgently 
studying  a number  of  propos- 
als for  a radical  shake-up  in 
the  knowledge  that  nniess 
they  come  up  with  their  own 
solution  they  will  face  a flill- 
scale  external  review  by  Offer 
andtheDTL 

Manufacturers  and  other 
businesses  argue  that  they 
are  paying  for  too  high  a price 
for  power  compared  with  in- 
ternational competitors  and 
largely  blame  the  pool  which 
is  tightly  controlled  by  the 
electricity  industry. 

The  pool  also  sustained  in- 


creasing bad  publicity  from 
electricity  supply  interrup- 
tions in  foe  last  18  months.  It 
was  at  the  heart  of  strenuous 
efforts  to  keep  the  lights  burn- 
ing last  winter  amid  fears 
that  the  competing  demands 
of  gas  and  electricity  could 
ipgrf  to  blackouts. 

Plans  for  a public  relations 
exercise  designed  to  raise  the 
profile  of  foe  pool  and  pro- 
mote the  market  system  have 
just  been  circulated  to  mem- 
bers. But  the  paper  recognises 
the  need  for  change  and 
warns  that  members  can  ex- 
pect more  scrutiny  of  their 
activities- 

The  paper  suggests  that  the 
pool  is  likely  to  be  drawn  into 


Trade  Secretary  Margaret 
Beckett's  review  of  regulation 
and  that  DTI  ministers  have 
expressed  concern  at  “the 
slow  pace"  of  reform. 

Listing  what  it  says  are  com- 
mon criticisms  of  the  market, 
the  paper  includes  suggestions 
that  the  pod.  Is  a “cartel  con- 
trolled by  vested  Interests”. 
that  the  market  is  unfairly 
dominated  by  National  Power 
and  PowerGen  who  use  it  to 
keep  their  prices  up,  and  that 
the  system  is  unduly  nnwipipr 
and  cumbersome. 

A recent  meeting  of  pool 
members  is  known  to  have 
considered  a series  of  papers, 
summarising  discussions  be- 
tween pool  managers  and  offi- 


cials from  both  the  DTE  and 
Offer,  and  putting  forward 
possible  reforms. 

Among  changes  under  con- 
sideration are  the  introduc- 
tion of  firm,  day-ahead  bid- 
ding. where  generators 
commit  themselves  to  making 
power  available  24  hours  in 
advance  and  face  penalties  for 
fading  to  deliver.  Measures  to 
introduce  demand  side  bid- 
ding are  also  on  agenda  to 
try  and  smooth  erratic  peaks 
in  pool  prices.  Reforms  are 
likely  to  draw  on  practices  in 
other  countries  which  have 
similar  spot  markets. 

But  there  are  several  hur- 
dles in  the  way  of  an  over- 
haul. The  electricity  industry 


is  immersed  in  preparations 
for  next  year's  opening  of  foe 
domestic  electricity  market  to 
competition;  the  bill  for 
rhanging  the  system  could 
also  be  hi  gh- 

Customers  are  anxious  to 
see  change  but  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  Internal  debates 
on  the  shake-up  despite,  play- 
ing a inore  active  role  in  the 
running  of  foe  pooL 

Lisa  Waters,  policy  adviser 
for  the  Energy  Intensive 
Users’  Groups,  said:  “We need 
reform  because  electricity 
prices  at  current  levels  are 
unsustainable  for  Industry, 
especially  at  time  when  it  is 
foe  fog  huge  pressures  from 
foe  soaring  value  of  sterling." 


MCI  gamblers 
count  losses 


Paul  Murphy  and 
Mark  Trim  In  Now  York 


FEARS  are  Browing  that  a 
number  of  small  hedge 
funds  which  followed 
the  lead  of  big  investment 
bonks  in  London  and  New 
York,  by  taking  out  huge  bets 
on  British  Telecom’s  merger 
with  America’s  MCI  proceed- 
ing smoothly,  may  be  facing 
financial  min. 

The  disclosure  comes  amid 
threats  from  some  bruised  in- 
vestors that  they  may  turn  to 
foe  courts  to  recover  some  of 
their  losses. 

Many  of  these  “bid  arbitra- 
geurs" — who  thought  they 
were  locking  in  risk-free  prof- 
its by  trading  the  “gap"  be- 
tween BTs  shore  price  in 
London  and  MCI's  in  the  US 
— are  understood  to  have  bor- 
rowed heavily  to  fund  their 
dealings. 

Friday’s  news  that  the 
terms  of  the  merger  are  being 
altered,  with  BT  reducing  its 
offer  by  20  per  cent  to 
£10.2  billion,  destroys  their 
complex  trading  strategies. 

The  more  aggressive  hedge 
funds,  mainly  off-shore  vehi- 
cles used  by  wealthy  private 


investors,  are  known  to 
leverage  themselves  tenfold 
for  certain  investments. 

Since  the  BT/MCI  deal  was 
announced  last  autumn,  the 
arbitrageurs  have  waged 
some  £10  billion  on  the 
merger. 

The  bulk  of  this  business 
was  carried  out  by  large 
banks,  such  as  Salomon 
Brothers,  Goldman  Sachs  and 
SBC  Warburg,  which  will 
have  limited  their  losses. 

Many  smaller  players  are 
known  to  have  struggled, 
however,' to  unwind  posi- 
tions. and  some  are  expected 
tosueMCL 

A key  issue  in  any  litiga- 
tion will  be  whether  MCI 
started  discussing  a price  cut 
before  its  regular  quarterly 
filing  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  more 
than  a week  ago.  when  there 
was  no  mention  of  changes  to 
the  terms. 

When  BT  sent  a team  to 
Washington  for  a financial 
review  of  MCI.  the  US  com- 
pany steadfastly  denied  that 
the  two  companies  were  rene- 
gotiating the  deal,  only  to 
issue  a terse  statement  last 
Wednesday  signalling  a 
revised  offer. 


Investigators  play  numbers  game 


Paul  Muiphy 


IN  AN  attack  on  insider 
dealing,  the  Stock  Ex- 
change surveillance  de- 
partment is  asking  City 
firms  for  complete  lists  of 
telephone  calls  made  from 
their  offices  ahead  of  price- 
sensitive  announcements. 

Investment  bankers  say 
foe  exchange  has  indicated  it 
Is  looking  for  evidence  of 
calls  made  to  associates  of 
foe  “Monaco  Mob”,  a ring  of 
former  stockbrokers  and 
other  professional  investors 


who  are  supsected  of  reaping 
huge  rewards  by  trading 
ahead  of  high-profile 
takeovers. 

The  phone  checks  extend 
to  anyone  who  may  have 
handled  price-sensitive  in- 
formation — including  ac- 
countants. lawyers,  printing 
firms  and  public  relations 
companies,  as  well  as  advi- 
sers and  brokers. 

While  most  merchant 
bankers,  stockbrokers  and 
fund  management  firms  rou- 
tinely tape-record  all  tele- 
phone calls  made  on  their 
premises,  most  other  advi- 


sers do  not  Almost  afi  mod- 
em office  telephone  systems 
do.  however,  provide  the  op- 
tion to  print  out  lists  of  num- 
bers dialled. 

The  move  has  been  derided 
by  several  City  profession- 
als, who  say  most  “sensi- 
tive” conversations  take 
place  over  digital-  mobile 
phones  or  face  to  face.  “The 
level  of  paranoia  over  regu- 
lation and  worries  about 
being  caught  on  a taped  line 
mean  no  one  takes  foe  risk, 
any  more.  There  are  other, 
safer  ways  to  communicate,” 
one  said. 


The  initiative  highlights 
the  problems  authorities 
face  in  trying  to  assemble 
evidence  to  bring  suspected 
insiders  to  book. 

In  foe  biggest  operation  of 
its  kind.  Department  of 
Trade  and  Industry  inspec- 
tors have  been  investigating 
foe  Monaco  Mob  for  more 
than  two  years.  Although 
they  hold  information  on 
Monegasque  financiers  mak- 
ing timely  investments  in 
the  likes  of  BTR  Nylex,  Wil- 
liams Holdings  and  * Rah- 
mans. they  have  been  unable 
to  prove  a London  link. 


Gloom  over  weak  Scottish  house  sales 


Richard  Thomas 


Scottish  house  sales 
are  lagging  behind  the 
booming  market  that 
has  been  reported  south  of  the 
border,  with  some  areas  expe- 
riencing falling  prices,  ac- 
cording to  a survey  published 
today. 

According  to  foe  latest  quar- 
terly poll  by  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Scotland  and  Scottish  Homes, 
Scottish  prices  rose  by  just  frS 

per  cent  between  April  and 


June,  an  annual  rise  of  12  per 
cent  — under  half  the  rate  of 
6.7  per  cent  recorded  for  foe 
UK  as  a whole. 

The  sharp  gap  between  foe 
overheating  housing  market 
in  England  and  more  modest 
recovery  north  of  Hadrian’s 
Wall  will  fuel  Scottish  busi- 
ness concerns  that  interest 
rates,  set  with  southern  eco- 
nomic conditions  In  mind,  are 
too  high  for  Scotland.  Base 
rates  are  currently  7 per  cent 
one  percentage  point  higher 
than  on  May  l. 


Andrew  McLaughlin,  bous- 
ing economist  at  The  Royal 
Bank  of  Scotland,  said:  “Once 
again  we  are  seeing  modest 
gains  in  Scottish  house  prices 
while  other  parts  of  the  UK 
report  large  real  increases. 
The  major  concern  in  Scot- 
land at  this  point  is  the  per- 
sistent weakness  of  foe  sales 
trend.”  The  price  of  a typical 
Scottish  home  is  now  £58,000. 
about  £10,000  lower  than  the 
national  average. 

Although  foe  urban  prop- 
erty markets  continue  to  out- 


strip the  highland  and  island 

regions,  Aberdeen  — linked 
closely  to  the  ups  and  downs 
of  foe  oil  industry  — saw  a 0.9 
per  cent  foil  in  houses  prices 
in.  the  second  quarter  of  foe 
year.  However,  foe  average 
price  of  an  Aberdeen  bouse, 
at  £67,000  remains  second 
only  to  Edinburgh  at  £73,000. 

Tony  O’Sullivan,  foe  head 
of  planning  for  Scottish 
Homes,  said  file  lacklustre 
property  market  was  In  start; 
contrast  to  rising  consumer 
activity. 


Minerva  in  £100m  London 
office  swap  with  Prudential 


Richard  Thomas 


IINERVA.  the  recently- 
Ifioated  property  con- 
glomerate,  has  struck  a 
£100  million  deal  with  the 
Prudential  Involving  a swap 
of  London  premises,  it  was 
announced  yesterday. 

In  exchange  for  its  largest 
asset,  a 150,000  square-foot 
block  on  the  Euston  Road.  Mi- 
nerva is  gaining  three  sites 


from  the  Pru.  including  a 
prime  five-acre  site  on  Lon- 
don’s South  Bank. 

For  foe  Prudential,  foe  pur- 
chase of  foe  Euston  Road 
building  — which  It  currently 
leases  from  Minerva  — 
removes  a yearly  rental  pay- 
ment of  £65  million. 

Minerva's  bankers.  HSBC 
Investment  Banking,  said  foe 
£33  million  cash  element  of 
foe  deal  would  reduce  the 
company’s  debt  levels. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  2.085 
Austria  19.95 
Belgium  S&58 
Canada  Z.  16 
Cyprus  0.832S 
Denmark  10.87 
Finland  8.55 


Franca  9.5* 
Germany  2.03 
Greece  447.75 
Hong  Kong  11.98 
India  57.49 
Ireland  1D85 
Israel  561 


Italy  2.788 
Malta  0.817 
Netherlands  3.18 
New  Zealand  2.40 
Norway  11.85 
Portugal  288.90  ' 

Saudi  Arabia  5.86 


Smgapere  2.34 
South  Mnca  732 . 
Seam  23825 
Sweden  12.45 
Swcsriand  233 
Turkey  254,970 
USA  1.555 


SuppUaV  by  NkWhi  San*  mcitmfnp  mam  rupae  and  bra W sMtefl. 


Spare  a thought  for  poor  fat  cats 


RICHARD  THOMAS  on  new  evidence 
that  some  bosses  deserve  even  more 


FAT-CAT  businessmen 
are  actually  rather 
skinny,  mangy  and  im- 
poverished creatures,  de- 
serving of  sympathy  and 
lugger  paypackets  rather 
than  public  ridicule,  says  a 
survey  published  today. 

According  to  research  by 
Crisp  Consulting,  which  ad- 
vises regulated  Industries, 
and  The  Centre  for  Econom- 
ics and  Business  Research, 
headed  by  Douglas  McWil- 
liams. a Conner  CBI  econo- 
mist the  bosses  of  the  priva- 
tised utilities  are  underpaid 
by  an  average  of  6 per  cent 


The  thinnest  cat  of  all  is 
Victor  Cocker,  chief  execu- 
tive of  water  company  Sev- 
ern Trent  — criticised  for 
making  over  £700  profit  a 
minute  since  privatisation' 
— who  earns  just  £354^00. 
According  to  the  Crlap- 
Cebr  analysis,  this  is  a 
quarter  of  million  pounds 
less  than  the  £610.700  his 
position  merits. 

The  fattest  of  the  private 
sector  cats,  the  study  con- 
cludes, Is  Roger  Leverton, 
group  chief  executive  of 
Pilkingon,  who  is  paid 
£1,104,000 — twice  what  hds 


responsibilities  and  profit 
delivery  would  imply. 
Keith  Henry,  chief  execu- 
tive of  National  Power,  and 
BT  chairman  Sir  lain  Var- 
iance, were  also  deemed  to 
be  overpaid  by  60  and  53 
per  cent  respectively . 

After  identifying  14  fac- 
tors that  might  be  expected 
to  affect  boardroom  pay. 
the  Crisp-Cebr  team  whit- 
tled the  list  down  to  five: 
profits,  number  of  employ- 
ees. years,  market  capital- 
isation. and  the  s toe  of  the 
market.  - 

One  of  foe  Indicators  lost 
in  the  process  was  ‘‘number 
of  competitors”  — which 
might  otherwise  have  had  a 
significant  impact  on  the 
pay  equation  for  the  men 


running  former  state-rr 
utilities,  whose  compel 
tors  tend  to  be  small  i 
number  or  non-existent. 

The  study  concedes  thi 
’’the  assumptions  aboi 
perfect  competition  do  m 
apply  in  the  real  world1 
pointing  to  the  gap  in  sal 
ties  between  the  chiefs  < 
Salisbury  and  Tesco  whir 
occupy  similar  market  p 
sittons.  While  David  Sain 
bury  earns  just  £307.00 
Lord  McLaurin,  the  Test 
Chairman.  Is  paid  £767,006 

Factory  bosses  come  oi 
on  top  with  the  average  d 
rector  of  a munfactnrtn 
firm  raking  hi  19  per  cm 
more  than  his  experienci 
size  of  company  and  perfb: 
mance  would  suggest. 


American  Notebook 

World’s  clean-up 
squads  weigh  in 


Mark  Tran 


CORRUPTION  was  a 
dirty. word  when  James 
Wolfensohn  took  over 
as  World  Bank  president  over 
two  years  ago,  and  studiously 
avoided  in  discussions  with 
government  officials.  Now  the 
issue  comes  up  practically 
every  time  in  his  official 
meetings-  In  foe  50  countries 
he  has  visited,  Mr  Wolfen- 
sohn says  that  corruption  is 
foebiggest  issue  on  the  minds 
of  voters  and  the  single  larg- 
est inhibiting  factor  to  pri- 
vate investment. 

Next  week,  the  Bank  will 
unveil  its  anti-corruption 
gnMaiiwn  in  advance  of  the 
IMF-World  Bank  annual 
meeting  in  Hong  Kong  nest 
I month  The  IMF  has  already 
sent  a loud  messsage  with  its 
decision  Mdiw  this  month  to 
suspend  $220  million 
(g137_Sfnfllinn)  in  loans  and 

credits  to  Kenya  because  foe 
government  fafiaH  to  tackle 
high-level  corruption  and  , 
mismanagement,  a first  in 
IMF  history. 

The  IMF’s  unprecedented 
move  against  Kenya  marks  a i 
sea  change  in  attitude  I 
towards  corruption.  During 
foe  odd  war,  hanks  and  gov-  j 
ermnents  looked  foe  other 
way  as  pro-western  leaders  in 
foe  developing  world  treated 
national  treasuries  as  their 
personal  piggy-banks.  Now. 
governments  and  institu- 
tions are  fcarikling  the  issue 
head-on  as  part  of  a broader 
emphasis  on  good  governance 
— how  considered  -foe  hand- 
maiden to  sustainable  eco- 
nomic development.  . . 

The  Fund  has  already 
adopted  guidelines  allowing  it 
to  delay  or  suspend  loans  un- 
less a government  makes 
“changes  in  management  in 
public  institutions  and 
removes  individuals  from  op- 
erations where  corruption 
has  occurred’’.  It  is  not  a mo- 
ment too  soon.  Banks  and 
governments  once  poured 
billions  of  dollars  into  Zaire 
as  Mobutu  Sese  Seko  looted 
foe  national  coffers  — until 
he  was  sent  packing  In  May . 

The  new  readiness  of  insti- 
tutions like  the  IMF,  the  Bank 
and  the  United  Nations  to 
raise  the  subject  of  good  gov- 
ernance lays  them  open  to 
charges  of  neocolonialism, 
except  that  developing 
nations  realise  that  it  Is  in 
their  interest  to  root  out  cor- 
rupt pactices. 

IN  A frank  admission  of  Af- 
rica’s shortcomings.  Afri- 
can governors  at  the  World 
Bank  said  in  a report  last 
September  that  their 
countries  must  commit  them- 
selves irrevocably  to  address- 
ing serious  governance  prob- 
lems: corruption,  lack  of 
accountability  and  nepotism. 

They  called  on  African  gov- 
ernments to  share  power  with 
regional  and  local  administra- 
tions, reform  their  civil  ser- 
vices and  allow  society  — | 
from  trade  unions  to  news 


media — to  floiuisfc'The  will- 
ingness of  respected  African 
officials  to  discuss  gover- 
nance allows  International  in- 
stitutions to  discuss  foe  sub- 
ject without,  squeamishness. 

The  UN  seized  an  good  gov- 
ernance as  an  Issue  even  be- 
fore foe  Bank  and  foe  Fund 
did  so.  From  1995,  the  UN  de- 
velopment programme  allo- 
cated a third  of  its  resources, 
about  $1.3  billion,  to  gover- 
nance issues.  Most  recently, 
UNDP  has  become  involved 
in  Piping  to  set  up  effective 
parliamentary  structures  and 
judicial  systems.  Such  help 
includes  support  for  electoral, 
commissions,  voter  registra- 
tion and  the  training  of 
Judges  and  magistrates. 

With  more  resources  at  its 
disposal,  foe  Bank  can  take  a 
broader  approach.  It  sees  eco- 
nomic policy  reform  as  foe 
rriflin  pillar  in  Its  anti-corrup- 
tion strategy,  arguing  that 
such  reforms  can  help  mar- 
kets expand,  as  well  as  reduce 
foe  potential  for  government 
regulations  being  turned  to 
personal  gain.  The  second 
pillar  In  foe  Bazik's -strategy 
is  to  strengthen  institutions 
such  as  the  courts  mid.  civil 
service,  in  keeping  with  foe 
UNDP's  approach. 

Rooting  out  corruption  will 
be  an  enormous  challenge.  In 
a paper  for  foe  Bank,  Susan 
Rose-Ackerman  of  Yale  Law 
School  warns  that  a reform 
strategy  should  not  eliminate 
programmes  with  a strong 
public  justification,  and  with- 
out simply  shifting  the  bene- 
fits to  foe  private  sector. 

DEREGULATION  in  one 
area  may  only  increase 
corruption  elsewhere, 
and  the  privatisation  process 
itself  is  open  to.abuse,  as  was 
made  nhnruinwtiy  clear  . in 
Russia  where  bidders  for 
franchises  bribed  officials  In 
foe  privatisation  authority. 

A critical  test  for  the  Fund 
and  Bank  will  come  In 
countries  ..like  Indonesia, 
where  the  economy,  is  per-, 
forming  satisfactorily  despite 
corruption.  In  cases  where 
the  government  gets  foe  job 
done,  the  pressure  will  be  on 
Bank  and  Fund  officials  not 
to  rock  the  boat  Picking  on 
Kenya,  where  foe  IMF  holds 
foe  cards,  is  much  easier  than 
taking  on  a country  with  In- 
donesia’s clout. 

Ms  Rose-Ackerman  urges 
the  Bank  to  make  it  much 
clearer  that  corruption  will 
be  not  be  accepted  as  normal 
In  its  own  grants  and  loans.  It 
should  also  be  ready  to  cancel 
projects  where  corruption,  ve- 
niality  or  incompetence  is  tm- 
covered,  and  discontinue 
lending  in  countries  where 
corruption  at  senior  levels  ap- 
pears endemic.  That  is  strong 
medicine,  and  has  to  be 
weighed  against  the  possible 
benefits  to  the  wider  popu- 
lace, even,  if  it  means  that 
senior  officials  are  mving 
their  cut  along  foe  way. 

’ The  campaign  against  cor- 
ruption certainly  has  momen- 
tum on  Its  side.  Supra- 
national organisations  and 
local  community  groups  have . 
adopted  resolutions  or 
launched  initiatives  against 
it  But  the  depth  of  the  prob- 
lem cannot  be  minimised: 
when  foe  Mexican  drug  czar, 
General  Jesus  Gutierrez  Re- 
bollo.  and  two  of  his  former, 
aides  are  on  trial  on  narcotics 
charges,  it  shows  the  size  and 
seriousness  of  the  task  ahead. 


Four seek top 
job  at  WH  Smith 


This  week 


Tony  May 


FORMER  Burton  execu- 
tive Stuart  Rose  - is 
thought  to  be  the  one  ex- 
ternal candidate  on  the  short- 
list to  take  over  from  BQl 
Cockburn,  who  resigned 
abruptly  two  months  ago  as 
WH  Smith’s  Chief  executive. 

Bid  he  and  three  Internal 
rivals  — Alan.  Giles,  head  of 
Waterstone’S.  John  Hancock, 
bead  of  Smith's  US  business, 
and  Richard  Handover,  -who 
runs  foe  news  division  — 
must  wait  another  week  for  a 
decision. 

In  the  meantime,  with 
Smith  reporting  year-end  fig- 
ures on  Wednesday,  foe  belea- 
guered retailer  is  trying  to 
scotch  rumours  of  boardroom 
strife.  Reports  that  finance  di- 
rector Keith  Hnmiu  had  been 
forced  out  of  the  race  for  foe 
chief  executive’s;  job  after 
floating  foe  idea  of  dismem- 
bering the  group  have  been 
flatly  denied. 


Analysts  are  looking  for 
profLis  to  rise  from  £98.8  mil- 
lion to  around  £127  million. 

Ladbroke,  the  leisure 
group,  is  forecast  to  lift  its 
half-year  profits  by  more  than 
30  per  cent  to  SiOi  million. 
Hotels,  which  account  for  60 
per  cent.,  of  operating  profit, 
should  have  benefited  from  a 
buoyant  UK  market  ; ' 

Rolls-Royce  should  report  a 
Jump  in  pre-exceptional  prof- 
its from  £79  million  to 
£104  million. 

TUBSDiAV  Wwfaui  AUK  (BSR1.  Clydfr 
00ft  Emrart.  Sanderson  Bremen.  nmU 
Epic  Mufti  madia.  Mth  Asftak  Laytand. 
Drtngs  cl  Bath.  Dunedin  Enterprise, 
■oats  Amur.  Cmyaaiu;  Euromorray  Pu> 
Banters,  H*w  toaw  Style  Hobfioga 
WBIUMAY  — britrlnw  Domnlck 
Hunter,  Katofl.  Kaffar.  Mutoy.  Ugtand. 
nmiii  Baeiaa  Hunter,  Gencor,  twmjn. 
Jog  Hldgs.WH  Smefi.Toppo  THea.  AOMm 
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The  English  national  brace 
champion  Thomas  Longtxm 

JjJvm  a set  of  ccmpeffloa 
sheep  around  the  obstacle 
conrw  with  the  help  of  his 
and  Fern  at  this 
y^s  National  Sheepdog 

Srifik*  Ho’kha“  M “ 


Gower  unhindered  by  excess  champagne 


SCREEN 

BREAK 


Martin 

Keiner 


IN  THE  end  it  was  cham- 
pagne stuff  at  The  OvaL 
Venve  Clicquot  to  be  exact 
David  Gower,  the  master  of 
ceremonies  at  the  end  of  the 
Test,  made  sure  we  were  in  no 
doubt  which  brand  of  cham- 
pagne was  in  the  magnums 
handed  to  the  award  winters 
PhitTufnell,  Graham  Thorpe 
and  Glenn  McGrath. 

Three  times  Gower  men- 
tioned the  “bottle  of  Veuve 
Clicquot  champagne”  the  men 
of  the  series  could  enjoy  with 
their  cheques  and  “ComhUr 
gold  medallions"..  In  feet  the 
Veuve  Clicquot  label  was 
dearly  — and  I suspect  delib-. 
erabdy  — visible  as  the  booty 
was  handed  over  so  those  of  us 
who  know  our  champagne  (in 
Leeds  we  drink  little  else) 
could  have  managed  without 
the  gratuitous  plugs. 


It  is  an  odd  moment,  the 
pay-off  time  at  the  end  of  a 
Test  series  when  finally  the 
players,  having  battled 
through  six ' Tests  and  an 
English  summer,  get  to  meet 
the  regional  sales  and  market- 
ing director  of  ComMU  Insur- 
ance. I am  surprised  they  are 
never  tempted  to  swap  shirts. 
If  Sky  win  the  Tests  I cant 
help  feeling  a slightly  more 
hip  method  of  making  sure 
the .'  sponsors  get  value  for 
money  will  be  devised. 

For  the  time,  being  though 
we  have  Gower,  the  players 
and  a selection  of  suits  on  the 
balcony  at  The  Oval  in  front 
of  the  phalanxes  of  fll-advis- 
edly  unclothed  -English 
beHIes;' Gower;  afctuiffly,  does 
it  brilliantly.  If  eddeet  fin- 
many  of  us  evokes  memories 
of  schooldays,  this  is  school 
speech  day  and  Gower  is  the 
much-loved  English  master 
who,  through  charm  -and 
quiet  humour,  can  keep  the 
lads  quiet  in  circumstances 
where  a less  popular  teacher 
might  be  a candidate  for  the 
lynch  mob. 

I cannot  think  of  anyone 
else  who  could  have  staled 
the  ories  of  Eug-er-land,  Eng- 
er-land  as  effectively  so  that 
the  top  boys  could  receive 


their  prizes  and  the  sponsors 
have  their  moment  But  it 
still  seems  surreal  watching 


at  home.  Having  got  used  to 
the  more  intimate  sound  of 
Gower  and  Tony  Lewis  in  file 
commentary  box,  suddenly 

seeing  them  on  the  balcony 
addressing  the  crowds  . and 
bantling  out  the  goodies  feels 


rather  as  if  the  leading  actors 
have  stepped  out  of  the  trim 
and  started  selling  Ice-creams 
to  the  audience.  • - ■ 

This  artificiality  Is  amelio- 
rated by  the  soundest  of 
sound  men.  who  do  a superb 


I cannot  think 
of  anyone  who 
could  have 
stilled  the  cries 
of  Erig-er-land 
as  effectively 
sothetopboys 
could  receive 
their  prizes 


job  ensuring  Gower  and 
Lewis  do  not  come  across  too 
stentorian  in  their  transfer 
from  commentary  box  to  the 
public  gaze.  Gower  even  man- 
aged a cheeky  They-Think- 
Ifs-AH-Over  moment  in  his 
interview  with  Mark  Taylor 
Taylor  was  commenting  on 
the  rather  puny  nature  of  the 
Ashes  replica  he  had 
received. 

“It’s  not  the  sort  of  size 
where  you  want,  to  wave  it 
about  much,”  he  said  inno- 
cently. "It’s  small  but  It 
means  a lot,  eh?*'  said  Gower 
with  a sly  little  smile  to  the 
audience. 

If  you  doubt  the  audio  diffi- 
culties of  serving  a -live  and 
television  audience  'simtiita- 
necrusly,  try  listening  to'the 
Radio  One  Road.  Show  or 
watching  The  Whining  Post, 
Sky’s  horse  racing  pro- 
gramme, where  commentary 
is  sometimes  shared  between 
track  and  TV.  Now  that  does 
sound  bizarre. 

There  must  be  a better  way 
to  seQ  insurance  and  cham- 
pagne, though.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  Test  Match  Special  way. 
Christopher  Martin-Jenklns 
entertained-  us  during  the  Old ' 


Trafford  Test  with  details  of 
how  Aggers,  or  it  may  have 


been  Blo-ers,  had  got  wrecked 
the  night  before  in  the  Veuve 
Clicquot  hospitality  tent, 
neatly  pinpointing  the  quality 
some  of  us  prize  most  in  this 
marvellous  beverage. 

Bladdered  or  not,  TMS,  now 
in  its  40th  year,  is  sounding  so 
sprightly  I expect  Kenny  Dalg- 
lish to  swoop  any  day  now. 
Golden  moments  this  summer 
indude  a superb  exchanga  be- 
tween Henry  Blofeld  and  Vic 
Marks,  when  Blofeld  an- 
nounced he  had  Just  seen  two 
cars  going  down  the  road  “one 
on  top  of  the  other”.  The  two 
discussed  the  possibilities  of 
this  before  the  conjoined  -vehi- 
cles became  more  dearly  risi- 
ble. Turned  out  they  were  on  a 
: car  transporter.  > , : 

“Marvellous.  I wonder  how 
they  manage  to  keep  them  on 
there,”  said  Blofeld,  prompt- 
ing an  animated  con  versation 
about  not  just  the  physics  of 
car  transportation  but  previ- 
ous sightings  of  strange  vehi- 
cles from  Test  grounds. 

This  is  zoo-format  radio  at 
its  best  Not  a DJ  and  a bunch 
of  giggling  sycophants  but 
genuine  freeform  impro  — 
and  if  it  is  the  complimentary 
bubbly  that  helps  it  along, 
then  all  the  free  pings  have 
not  been  in  vain. 


TV  SPORT 

HIGHLIGHTS 


Today 


Llva  Football  Blackburn  v 
Sheffield  Wednesday. 

Sky  Sports  1, 7pm 

Hoeing  From  Epsom  and 

Newcastle. 

C4,2pm 

live  Tennis  US  Open,  day  one. 
Sky  Sports  3,  4-7pm  and  930- 
11  pm;  Sky  Sports  1, 1230-4am 
Footing  Match  of  the  Eighties. 
1985-86. 

BBC1, 1035pm  , 


Tuesday  26 


live  Tomis  US  Open. 

Sky  Sports  3, 4-7pm;  Sky  Sports 
1, 7-10pm  and  12J3Q-4am ' 
rites  Footing  Manchester  CHy  v 
Blackpool,  Coca-Cola  Cup  first 
round  second  leg. 

Sky  Sports  3,  730pm 


Wednesday  27 


Uwe  Footing  Croatia  Zagreb  v 
Newcastle,  European  Cup 
second  qualifying  round  second 
leg. 

05, 7pm 

live  Tennis  US  Open 

Sky  Sports  3,  4-1  Opm;  Sky 
Sports  1. 12.30-4am 


Lira  Cricket  Sussex  v Surrey, 
Sunday  League. 

Sky  Sports  1, 5pm 
Athletics  Berlin  Grand  Prlx. 
Eurosport,  5pm 
Footing  Match  of  the  Day. 

BBC?,  10.50pm 


Thursday  23 


Live  Tennis  US  Open. 

Sky  Sports  3,  4-10pm ; Sky 
Sports  1, 12.30-4am 
Use  Golf  BMW  International 
Open  from  Germany,  day  one. 
Sky  Sports  1.  1030am- 12.30pm 
and3-5pm 


Friday  29 


Live  Sigier  Loagow  Wigan  v 
Leeds. 

Sky  Sports  1, 7pm 

Live  Golf  BMW  Open. 

Sky  Sports  1,  1030am-1230pm 

and3-5pm 

Uve  Tennis  US  Open. 

Sky  Sports  3.  4-7pm  and  10pm- 
midnight ; Sty  Sports  1,  12.30- 
4am 

Live  Football  Stockport  v 
Birmingham. 

Sky  Sports  3, 7pm 
Motorsport  Top  Gear 
Motors  port 
BBC2,  7.30pm 


Saturday  30 


Uve  Rugby  Union  Harlequins  v 
Bath. 

Sty  Sports  2, 2pm 

Live  Women’s  Cricket  England 

v South  Africa. 

Sty  Sports  3, 1 1am 


Live  Motorcycling  Czech  Grand 
Prix. 

Eurosport,  12  noon 
Grandstand  Including  football, 
hockey  and  touring  cars. 

BBC?,  12.15pm 
Uve  Golf  BMW  Open. 

Sky  Sports  1, 1pm 

Raefaig  From  San  down  and  the 

Curragh. 

C4, 2.50pm 

FootbaH  Match  of  the  Day. 

BBC1. 1030pm 

Live  Tennis  US  Open. 

Sky  Sports  1, 12.30am 


Sunday  31 


Live  Football  Liverpool  v 
Newcastle. 

Sty  Sports  1,3pm 
live  Superfafkes  From  Holland. 
Sty  Sports  2. 1 lam-12  noon  and 
23.30pm 

Live  Football  Crewe  v Port  Vale. 
Sky  Sports  3, 12  noon 
Sunday  Grandstand  Motor 
cycling,  water-skiing  and  cricket 
BBC2,  12  noon 
Uve  Golf  BMW  Open. 

Sky  Sports  1, 12  noon  . 

Uve  Tennis  US  Open. 

Sty  Sports  1,  3.30-9pm;  Sty 
Sports  1, 1230-4am 
Live  Super  League  Match  to  be 
confirmed. 

Sky  Sports  1, 630pm 

Live  Athletics  World  Sprint 

Festival  tram  Sicily. 

Eurosport,  6.50pm 

Live  American  Footing  Denver 

v Kansas. 

Sty  Sports  7, 9pm 
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Weekend  results 
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ATHLETICS 


(Cologne):  Haot 
fOOnl  D Bafloy  (Can) 9 JSsac: * T 
Montgomery  (US)  10411;  a D Wtdiall 
(US)  10.12.  aooae  1 J Drummond  (US) 
Z0JJ&  ■ A BcMori  (Trl)  2IL04;  IT 
couglas  [Bar)  2IL30.  BOOam  1 W Klpfcemr 
(Dsn)  Imln  4U2Deec;  a P Koncheilah 
(Ken)  1.43JD;  J A Hatungknana  (Bum) 
143.71.  1400m  1HB  QctamxiJ 
(Mor)  3JSJJ2;  A V Nyongabo  (Burun) 
328.18;  S L Bodch  (Kan!  330.77. 

Aim  S J Mayor*  (GB)  3-31.88.  I^OOm 

1 WTanul  (Kan)  34SL90:  2 J Klbowen 
(Ken)  SJ»iri:  S S S Ghaz)  (Mor)  S3&21 : 4 
A Wldtaman  (GB)  33337.  AiOOOeK  1- 
K Boutwrt  (Mor)  7J42J1;  a P BHok  (Kan) 

D Baumann  (Oar)  73SSS. 
SOOPwraoMra  1 BBannasal 

H7JS5J?  (wend  record);  a M Hp- 
[Kan)  7J5B.18;  a PSOng  (Ken) 


GLD341.  Moon  0 DKotnan  (Kao) 
123B.74  (world  record);  t T NyarM  [Ken) 

T3JJB.7B;  *3  SflWr  (Mor)13.TL75- 

Maet  SO  GflMpla  (OB)  13JBJS;  1 1 A 
Pasaay  (QB)  13S1S7.  lOyOOOaN  1 P 
Tamat  (Kan)  OASTJBB  (wxta  record);  * P 
KOoati  (Kan)  2S3S2B;  a 8 Htssou 
(MOi)  ZTMJBT.  4HOV  hlwiSv.  1 B Bnyv 
son  (US)  47  JM;  a 8 Mataca  (Zam) 

47ik  a s Dtagana  (FT)  48.19.  lMg|BM|a 
1 1 Padnae  (CdW)  &38m;  a J Baeh- 
tatd  (Jem)  8.3K  a R McOhea  (US)  0L2S. 
Me  eriblj  But**  (Wo}  USm;  * 

M Tarasov JjniiS)  6S0:  a T Lotanner  (Gar) 
M0.J— abets  BacMay  (08) 

SUDm:  a * Haory  (Oarl  85.tt«  a A Par- 
vtalnan  (Ftn)  B4J0.  Dleone.  1 LRIe- 
del  (Gar}  67.18iru  t J SetwH  (Oar)  6EJ4;  s 
J Godina  (US)  8S84.  Afam  BR  Walr 
(G8)  &JS2. 

Wbmvmi  ioow  1 M Jonas  (US) 

10J78;  a m Otwy  (Jamj  10.83;  a G Davsrs 
(US)  109A.  ZQOmc  1 M Jonsi  (US) 

a' M ottay  (Jsm)  22.m  a J Cuthban 
1 A (Wrot  (Cub) 

.SMarfa  MuSsIa  (Moz)  1.&2B;SL 

Viieede  fiwj  1 J8.1T;  4 L Fonnanova 
(W)  1 J8J4;  S J MMvClBik  (US) 

1 JS.7B:  • L Hsabska  (Oar)  UB37. 
400MkaMMl  D Hammings  (Jam) 
93J4;  X □ A Psrrts  (Jam)  3428;  a Q 
AnuudoUr  floe)  SS.1 1.  AIbm  * 8 Smith 
fit27.  SyOCOBH  1 L Cheromel 
I)  1&0S.74;  M B Adore  (Btl)  1&0&22;  S 
(Kon>1£LUk88.  IfldbjMei.  1 
1 BUsaVowaailff)  2.00m;  a A AatsM  (Oar) 
1^7;  a H Haugland  Mor)  1ST;  A A 
AcufT  (US)  1A4.  Irate  keeps  1 RMa- 
Mcacu  (Rom)  tU7m;  C S Keaparfcova 
(C«)  14flB;  a A Henaon  (OS)  1433;  4 E 
Oowomm  (Ubl  M.1B. 

HWS(BJn»rinj- 
soont  1 J Cudanar  [Waasax 

IQJSIsac;  * J Uvlngstona 
laebuty)  UL38;  a Jocaphus  Thomas 
(Army)  1042: 4- A Lashora  (Btaek- 
heaoi)  maft  s A Partck  (wS®  10JS; « 
Josstei  Thomas  (Army)  1A58. 

S^DOOmi  1 K BoanHkA  (C-Stoke)  Mmln 
sxiaoae;  >e  BanbniGEC) 

SPGrsan  (Sals)  13JBl27J  4 

WrcHWlQ  13JTJ1:BDB« 

(ShaflastHvy)l4LOlS«:eDI3oniMriy(An- 
nadaia) -Mmfii . aM  smi  1 S Hay- 
ward (Sale)  17JBnn  SO 

. 

mmma  iiraworo™,  RoHIv 

Oraaaa}  ftaonx  a D Manor  (Rodiartiam) 

SS7SSSS 

iS 

Hog  SouhwaV)  11  JBSamK  * D Fraser 


(Croydon) ' 

tetoburyjr 


11.74;  3 S Anderson  (Sha- 
ll.7R  4 C Murphy  (Sheflasbury) 
11JH;  S T Joseph  (BaslngutoicBj  11J3; 

O 8 Tbnalay iNons)  11SS.  IBOOacID 
Henaghan  (UcupoOi)  4mbi  i&IBsac;  I 
H PatUnson  (Preston)  4.19.43;  a J CoUeran 
(UvarpooQ  42003;  4 LGlbaon 
(Oxtorrf)  421^8;  S S Parker  (Sale)  421.74; 
• D Sullivan  (Havaring)  4JS52.  Lira 
Juagi  1 A Cooie  (Easax  Ladies)  622m:  a 
A CUsdon  (Col  Chester)  6.10m:  1RK- 
vlng  (Wlrral)  SMm.  Dfacaai  1 N Talbot 
(Telford)  60-bm;  a P Roles  (Swsnsea) 
60.68m;  S T Axtan  (Sluriteebury)  49.78m. 
la  ndm  1 K Manm  (RAF)  6038m;  a L 
Stevenson  (Safa)  ATM;  3 L Jackson  (Edln- 
burgh}4&26. 

OKUT  SCOTTISH  RUN  AOIAS- 

OOW  HALF  IIAIUTIIOOb  Mra  1 J KDtor 
(Ksn)Blnrin  48sac:  a Lopuyet  (Ken) 

63JQ;  a B Masya  (Kan)  B3J3: 4 i Hudspftn 
(Morpem)  83.45;  S L Shvatsov  (Rue) 

C*-04;  • A BoUdiovttln  (Ru»)  7 M 

FUnKTsdord)  OMUB— 1 C 
McKleman  (Ire)  89JX);  a C Subsno  (Kan) 

71 JW  a LUorgunova  (RuS)  7150. 
WhaMnMfn  Ban  1 D Holding  5028;  a 1 
Thompson  6231 ; S R Low  S4J& 

WraaM  1 T Gray  S9ZB:  a N Jarvts  8S.1S 


BOWLS 


was  (M  JuOan/P  Gtibart/M  Raad/B  TlppaOJ 
M HuntlnDdonsMra  (J  Raynolde/L 
SwanalwN  BreWP  Jaesop)  r 
h—tha  (PAlBXandarrtU 
M WenVB  Morioy)  bt  Hampahlra  (D  Mor- 
Sland/G  SundayU-Haynea) 

-'  tbiCom- 


bt  Devon  31-21:  Meramats  bt  Kent 
48-34.  PMb  HarifeMa  bt  Unca  34-82. 
ATUgiVtC  MM  (Uandrindod  Wells): 
Rawd  3>  Psirsi  Jtigsathei  U Jersey 

20- 1 K Canada  bt  laraal  23-13;  few 
had  (P  Nolan/M  Johnston)  H England  (K 
Hawes/M  Price]  26-1S;  Wales  [N 
SNppartae/R  Jcnee)  bt  Guernsey  IJ/A 
Simon)  22-21:  US  tx  Namibia  23-19: 
ape*s  btNetheilanaa  26-18;  an  naan  ill  (J 
Msxwail/S  Qourlay)  U South  Africa 

21— 14.  Itotmd  M Argentina  4 Israel  draw 
17-17;  behnd  M Canada  20-14: 
Oeantaar  bt  Bnoiand  20-n ; Jareay  H U8 
37-12  Spate  bt  Namibia  29-20:  Coalfc 
Africa  M Netherlands  46-d  2;  Scotland  and 
Watee  draw  18-13  Hqywd  Si  TlM— 

Jarsay  draw  with  Argentina  13-18;  1»> 

IBM  bt  Canada  34-11;  fcehad  bt  Eng- 
iandlWKW»iasWQuanisay2i-n:*a. 
mtete  w US  1 Via  OpMn  bt 
Natharlands  20-11;  Oiiuttwnt  bt  South  At- 
rfca  UMft  Bataad  te  Aryirttaa  bt  b- 
rtH  18-14;  Veteed  bt  Canada  17-18;  Bnp- 
hMf  bt  Guamssy^S-ll;  Jaray  H US 
- 18;  NaMWabtSpam  2D-ia  f amv  Af- 
■ bt  Natharlands  2B-9E  Sootbud  bl 
Wales  20-1& 

THOMAS  TAYLM  UDMS  (Water- 
loo;  aackpotH):  Heal  day  ipiilaa  V 
Paflfl  [SUM  *d  Tronfl  J HHI 
(Whitworth)  A Baxter  (WhaDey  Bridge);  u 
StXKM  [Lonoridgo);JBr1artoy  (Rocft- 
dala);  B Acnbum  (Mossloy):  c Pom 


fSwuaon);  J Grinaall  (Wombctane);  M 
Bresnen  (Wlrral);  J Bradley  (Staftord); 
M Wrtgm  (Hyndbom). 


CHESS 


(Royal 

Foadval  Ha»  London);  HwriaaemiiM 
Adame  10(715  (Gold  UadaibMSndiar 
1UC  (SUver);  D ISarmlly  10X  (BfOmt  K 
Ariurii.SConqu8B.JEhniM.JHodB- 
seinc  Waras  WUHams  10.  Junforr  L 
MeShanaB  (Gold):  D Tan,  K Chakra* 
bony  85  (Stivers);  Q Jonat  8X  (Bronxa). 


CYCLING 


cams  grand  rax  pwW>): 

tat  D Babanin (H)6hrlBmia 5Seac; 
■ J UDrkeh  (Oar);  3 p Sooransan 


(Dsn);  4 S Heulot  (Ftli  S R Vlranqua 
<FrT:  8 M Banoll  (It);  7 M dan  Beaker 
(NB3I):  S A EUI  (H):  a Y Ladanola  (Frk 
30  A Gontchankov  (Ukr)  all  aame  dma. 


MOTORCYCLING 


•WP  (CadwMI  ParkC 
Mb  la  iawlt  1 N Mackenzie  Yamaha; 
a M Runar  Honda;  3 C Walker Yamaha:  4 
I Macpharscn  KawasaU;  S J Mootfls 
SuzuU;  S S Emmett  Ducall;  7 T Rymwr  Ka- 
wasaki; S I Simpaon  Ducatl:  B 9 Hts- 
lop  Kawasaki;  to  R Stringer  Kawasaki. 


MOTOR  RACING 


SMP  [Danlngton  Park);  if  Or 
Mbwaaian  (Fta)  RenaUtt:  2 J Kane 
(GB)  Mubwi  Honda;  a M O'Connell  (GB) 
Toyota:  4 M Webber  (AueJMugen 
Honda;  S P Dumbrocfc  (GB)  Mugen  Honda: 
8 G Smith  (GB)  Splaw  Opal;  7 B 

Smith  (Aig)  Mtt-  

Renault;  BWH 
ion  Stanton 


if  KaneMBptm 


a Dumbrack  121:  8 Mlnastlan  104;4Web- 
ber  99:  B M HabarieM  (Bn)  Spless 
Opel  73;  (B  Smith  ST. 


SAILING 


mOMriM  ULTRA  30  OP  (Ballast 
Lough):  IH1  rad  iteniB  ip«  (aftarltve 
raeas):  f = Frontcra  (L  Smith).  Team 
Hoya  (E  Wanten-Ouran)  Mpta;  a United 
Airlines  (G  Cnartee)  20;  4 DBS  (R  Pa- 
ters) it*  STeam  Matdl  (P  Newiands)  12  a 
Save  A Prosper  (ft  Yeoman)  8. 


SNOOKER 


(Stirling): 
(Eng)  Dt  J 
Poulter  {Wat]  3-0;  L (MuhLreng)  m J 
Banka  (Vhl)3-1;KCtem>  (&n)  btS 
Oarka  (Eng) 3-C; K C«r  (Eng)btL 
horaburgh (Eng) 3-1.1  --  - - 

btOulefc  4-3;  Onrr  bt  Shaw 4-1. 1 
CoW  M Flatter  4-2. 


SQUASH 


(Eeo)  bt  B Hadareil  (Aua)  15-11 
16-10 16-2.  WaaeatH  8 Wfa  n+rald 
(Ate)  km  Martin (Aus)B-i  6-QB-i  b-7. 


SWIMMING 


Hflat  Fbialei  Mara  fl 
E Brambdla  (It)  1 ASBA  X I SMbra ' 
(Ukr)  16.07.B5:  a DZcworodny  (Ukr) 
15.19^0; « 0 Smith  rGB)1&22.ii:  ■ f 
Hvfld  (Sp)  1EJKL2(h  a l WUton  (QB) 
1i2SS4; » M Formamtlnl  Ofi  16X1.71. 
aoam  teitlnlifl  imiiMijl  1 M Wouda 
(Nad)  2mm  00.77ESC  a X Mainland 


339L87!  9 Germany  241  Af.  9 Poland 

■■ tmal ***** • 

1104383;  7 Spain  3.44JS;S 


■mCraeatylKf  N Mas- 

— 2380  BTBaasiiyi  (Bef)  . 

aekatrafca!  f C Rimd 

Mca  (GB)  2.1049;  7 H Rkwdo  (Ft)  2.1031; 
8 K Piwnkm  (C«)  2,17.10  100m 

taetarsia  1 U Ptiaaz  (Sp)  2min  1025BOO; 
X M De  Buln  (Ira)  2.10BS  3 M Jacob- 
sen tDan)&.11xn  4 A UiyriuMPrt) 
oioqii  ea  totim  (Oort  2.1202:  a u 
Moravcova  (Stovak)  Z12.TT,  7 B Franco 
(Sp)  2.12.74; « K Jaeka  (Gar)  2.13.0S. 


The  week’s  fixtures 


TODAY 


(780  unless  staled) 


FACartteg  pnamlarahlpi  Blackburn 
v Shafl  Wed  |Bjl). 

Stavenagw  Gateshead  v Nortrtwleh;  Hayaa 
v Waning;  Hereford  y Chattanhom; 
Kettering  v Tettord;  Moracamba  v Kidder- 
mbtstac  Rushden  & EYmonde  v 
Hodneetord  (7A5K  Southport  v HaUlax; 
Statybridgav  Leek Town;  Waking  v 
Stough;  Yeovil  v Famborough. 

ICIS  Foarae  I eagu  e.  Prenrier  Ptw- 
Maoi  Aylesbury  v PurBaac  Dag  & Red  v 
Gravesend  S N. 

UnlBtmd  Lmbun  Mutator 

Bamber  Bridge  v Chortay;  Barrow  v Ma- 
rino: Btyth  Stnrtana  v Gulseley;  Em- 
my v Altrincham;  Fricfclay  v Gainsborough 
Hyde  Utd  v Lancaster  Rodchfle 
Borough  v Accrington  Stanley:  Runcorn  v 
Leigh  RMl;  Spennymoor  v Bishop 
Aueldand;  Wlnaford  Utd  v Cotwyn  Bay. 

Dr  Martana  Laogpam  Pramiar  Mv- 
fadaaa  Bath  v,  Dorchester  Forest  G>n  v 
Bromagrowe  (7.45):  Gloucestar  C v 
Merthyr;  Halesowen  » Atheratona:  Kings 

Lynn  v Cambridge  C,  Nimearonv 

Groohiy  Rvra;  SoBstsiay  v Crawlsy  Tm  Sn- 
dngbourne  v Ashtotd  lown:  St  Leon- 
ards v Hastings;  Tamworth  v Rothwea 
Town;  WorcoHar  Oty  v Burton  Alb. 

Laa— s af  WMeai  Barry  Town  v 
NawBwn. 


>di  UnflaW  v Cookstovm  IM 
■ Ofanavonv 


Ballymena. 

*0ua(7.O):l 

Men  Uld  v Asexi  Villa;  StokB  v Bir- 
mingham. Baaaod  DtvtakMH  Uneohi 
v York. 

v QPR  (2Z). 


—» luoer  U«g—  Bradkwj  v 
Mgsn  (3X6):  London  v Halifax  (3,0);  Sh*l- 
iMdv  Salford  p.13);  St  Hal  ana  v 
Loads  pJKWarrlngion  v CastWord  (3J), 
DM  atonal  PraartanthRM  Cwaiftarta 
Poah  Lancashire  Lynx  v Workington: 

WWlahowm  vCarUste.  Baal  Yeafc* 
MrinaPoohHunvPaaibareione{Boem- 
tary  n*  WakaOefaf  v Hjl  kr  pjD). 

Foot  Ka^wey  v Rochdale; 
Lalgh  v Widna*.  Wwt  rau*« 

PMh  Bailey  v Himsiot  (SO);  Huddersndd 
v Dewsbury. 


TOMORROW 


FOOTBALL 

UBr4  Second  nvalHVliig 
nMH^aaaandlpgi  Cattle  vFC  Tit  ol  Inna- 
brack  (8.0);  Dundee  UMv 
Trabzontper. 

FA  Caritog  PraolerBtdpc  Leeds  v 
Uverpool  (7.45). 


tegi  Barnet  v Norwich  (7.43);  Blr- 
mlnghaig  v aoinghun  (7.45);  Brad- 
ford v Huddersfield  (7AS);  Bristol  Rovers  v 
Bristol  City  (7.45):  Burnley  v Unealn 
(ofMIckat  7.43):  Bury  vCiawa  (7.45);  Car- 
v Chester  (7 AS);  Cheaarflsld  a 


Wigan  (MS);  Exotor  v WclssB  (7.46);  Fuh 
him  v Wycombe  (7.45);  Grimsby  v 
Oldham  pMY,  Hartlepool  v TraimiOraj 
Hunvuacdecflau;  Ipswich  v Chart- 
ton  (7.45);  Layton  Orlamv  Brighton  (7.45); 
LUton  v Colchestar  (7.45):  Mon  Cliy  * 
Blackpool  (7^46);  Nam  County  vDcrtJngun 
(7A6):  Plymouth  v Oxford  LM  (7.45); 
Portsmouth  v Peterborough  (7.46);  Preston 
v Rotherham  (745):  Scunthorpe  u 
Scarttoimigft:  Snatt  Utd  v Wraxham  (7.4SI: 
Shrewsbury  v BreMlord  (7.45);  South- 
and  vCardtH  (7.4Q;  Stockport  v MonsOOKf: 
Gwsrtsaa  v Reading;  Torguoy  v 

Baumomotah  (7.46);  WMord  v SMndon 
(7/45);  Torkv  Port  Vein  [7/48). 

leeoai  Cfiaiaima  Ogc 

v Cfydebank;  Berwick 
AlnfrlaiBrechlnvUvbigMnFal- 
KUX  v Farter,  Hamilton  v Eem  FUa:  Queen 
riSoumv  Stirling:  Ratlhv  Stranraer 
(745);  Rasa  County  v Greenoek  Monott 
mt  I saiptat  Framer  Dhrtsloni  Bor- 


aham  Wood  v Basingstoke;  Chaanam 
v Carshalton;  Dulwicn  v Bromley:  Hondon 
V HOchln  f7  45):  Kingston  Ian  v Enflakh 
Oxford  City  v Harrow  Borough:  Stolon  IM 
v Bishop's  Stanford;  Walton  6 Hor- 
sham v Heybridge;  Yeadlng  v St  Albana. 
Loagoa  of  WUm  Connell's  Quay  v 
Conwy. 

WUUimi  Swutd  I ■■pile  Ctw 
Orator  rinali  Glentorsn  v Institute; 
Ponaaown  v Chimney  Corner. 

Lawgra  Premier  DhWow 


Paris  vOU- 


Toor  netd*  Wales  A v Romania 
(Pontypridd;  7.0). 


WEDNESDAY 


NK  Croatia  Zogreo  v Newcastle  (7.15); 
Rangers  v IFK  Gotnenbing  (745). 

PA  Cafas  Franilesshlnu  Barnsley  r 
BoHon  (7.46);  Covemry  v West  Horn  (7/49): 
Evonon  vMsn  Uto;  Leicester  v 
Arsenal  [745);  Southampton  v Crystal  Poi- 
ses (748);  Tottanham  v Aaron  Villa 
(7.451;  Wimbledon  v cnalaaa  (alKIcket; 
7.45). 


Miliwaii  v Morthampton 
(7-45):  Nottm  Forest  v Doncaster 
(7.45).  StDfca  V Rochdale  (748);  weal  Brom 
v Cambridge  Utd  (7.45);  Worverhamp- 
ton  v OPR  (7.45). 

UhsiBuodLi 


Boston  Uttf  v Attreton  Town. 

Wthaoa  Sarortl  Laigaa  Cypi 
Oaavfiai'  toiali  Cruaadars  v 
UnflalcuCootratown. 

(74)):  Prsmlsr  D*ir- 
iaieni  Tranmara  v Shaft  Wad.  Mnt  Dto- 
Qrlmsby  v Huddersfield:  MM- 
ough  v Sundertand:  Port  Vale  v 
Oldham.  laetaid  DMafam  Bradford 
v Stockport;  Rotherham  v Cants  I o: 
3nrewsDury  v Bumtey.  ThM  Dhr- 
Bury  v Walsall;  Chester  v Hull; 
ChesterlMd  v Scunthorpe;  Wigan  v 
Scarborough. 

“ - i First 


OMatoai  Charlton  v Oxford  Utd  12.0); 
Portsmouth  v Chelsea  (7J5);  Wndord  v 
Ipswich;  Wimbledon  v Southampton  (2.0). 


r (tour  days):  DeebytDerbye  v Somor^ 
set.  Cbalruafowfc  Essex  v Works. 

■Hatch  Glouss  v Non.  Portomoutto 
Hants  vKenLOte  YiaWonb  Lancs  v 
Yorka.  Laloaatan  Lutes  v Glamorgan. 

Dwniutaui  Northnnts  v Durham. 
Howtc  Sussex  v Surrey.  KMdanwteatan 
Worts  v Middx. 


THURSDAY 


FOOTBALL 


| lAfp  LMUl  PflQwQO 
* Qlenavon  (SO);  National  BueureaU  v 
Cwirtwan  (7.0);  Shetooume  v Kilmarnock 
17/45). 

Lewapai  Fntnter  DMatoa 
ppy  MDttm  Forest  v Leeds.  Pirac  Dtv 
NMW  County  v Waal  Brora. 
al  DMsle«  Bomatay  v Wrexham. 


ttirM 

Amanal;  V 


(Baatogutoka.  74 


FRIDAY 


FOOTBALL 


Stockport  v Birmingham  (7  AS). 

Wall  Uagra  Prraiar  DMslom  BM- 
hmtoflflvceiaretoa. 

UMar  Cwah  First  ItMMsroUtnmrarty 
N*"'V  V 8*f,yd,r*' 

Ihmstra) 


Leeds  (7430). 


iWganv 


/ 

/ ■ ■■ 

■Mm. 


■ ■ s.*. . - ■ - ■’** 


*-3^V?a 


'^^•_i.^_:  jltwlfft'-  -jr.^H 
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Cricket 


Matthew  Engel  figures  that  by  logical  progression  England  cannot  lose  the  next  Ashes  series,  whatever  the  captaincy  calculations 


THE  Poms  can't  win, 
even  when  we  do. 
Hunk  of  those  pom: 
KngUch  pupate  in  Aus- 
tralia, millions  of 
them,  who  have  endured  so 
much  during  the  past  five 
Ashes  series. 

Could  they  rush  into  their 
factories  and  offices  this  morn- 
ing, heads  held  high,  ready  to 
pay  back  a fraction,  of  the  jeer- 
ing and  Joking?  Not  really.  At 
the  same  time  Australia’s 
rugby  union  team  was  being 
mannalised  by  South  Africa 
and  even  the  Hockeyroos  were 
getting  licked.  The  papers 
were  bonding  it  up  as  a 
“Weekend  of  Shame",  which 
will  be  familiar  to  anyone  who 
reads  English  sports  pages. 
Cricket  was  lost  in  the  rash. 

It  is  all  eerily  reminiscent  i 


of  the  day.  England  last  won 
the  Ashes,  Just  after  Christ- 
mas In  1S86.  Australia  won 
the  Davis  Chip  the  same  day 
and  the  nation  contrived  to 

completely. 

But  Saturday's  result  itself  I 
had  more  in  common  with  the 
match  after  that.  With  the 
Ashes  safe,  England  lost  a 
thriller  at  Sydney  ; or  rather  it 
was  won  fbr  Australia  by  an 
off-spinner  called  Peter 
Taylor,  a player  so  obscure 
that  it  was  widely  thought  the 
selectors  had  got  him  con- 
fused with  an  apahdcomine 
batsman  called  Marie  Taylor 

Funny  how  things  work 
ouL  That  match  was  the  pre-  ■ 
lude  to  Australia's  phenome- 
nal Ashes  sequence:  4_o  m 
1989:  3-0  in  1990-91;  4-1  in 
1993:  3-1  in  1994-95:  3-2  in 


1997.  If  they  are  still  In  busi- 
ness, the  Stock  Exchange  ana- 
lysts known  as  chartists 
would  notice  a certain  beauti- 
ful symmetry  in  those  figures. 
A logical  progression  would 
suggest  that  England  are  cer- 
tainties to  draw  or  win  when 
battle  is  resumed  in  Australia 
15  months  from  now. 

Bat  logical  progressions 
have  nothing  to  do  with 
Rugiifth  cricket.  The  gam*. 
anyway,  Is  one  of  time  and 
chance,  and  sometimes  the 
chance  can  have  nothing  to 
do  with  cricket  On  Thursday 
night  Mike  Atherton  attended 
a dinner  given  by  Wisden 
Cricket  Monthly.  He  ordered 
the  fish.  Jonathan  Agnew, 
like  Atherton  a member  of  the 
magazine's  editorial  board, 
had  duck.  So  did  Christopher 


T^ne,  the  managing  director. 

Agnew  was  unable  to  com- 
mentate fbr  most  of  Friday. 
Both  he  and  Lane  had  what 
felt  to  them  like  near-death 
experiences.  Food  poisoning 
is  like  that.  It  would  have 
been  tempting  fate  fbr  any 

nefl  on  to  fcowL  Tofnefl  would 
have  bowled  just  as  well.  Eng- 
land would  have  looked  in- 
spired. And  everyone  would 

have  said  what  a good  fellow 
TTnacain  is  and  shouldn’t  Ath- 
erton pack  it  in  sharpish? 
Now,  as  Atherton  contem- 

At  the  same  time  even  their 
Hockeyroos  were  getting  licked 

England  captain,  a touch  out 
of  form,  to  order  dock  in  the 
middle  of  a Test  match.  But 
what  if  Atherton  h«d  been 
sick  all  day  Friday?  Nasser 
Hussain  would  have  Taken 
charge  in  the  field-  He  would 
inevitably  have  brought  Tuf- 

plates  his  fixture,  all  the  pres- 
sure on  him  is  to  stay.  Rightly 
so:  he  is  the  best  man  for  the 
job.  No  one  can  now  make  a 
case  for  Adam  HoJlioake  to 
lead  a Test  team  to  the  West 
Indies.  Hussain  seems  far  less 
credible  than  he  did  earlier  in 

fin  series.  The  ante-post  odds 
against  Mark  Ramprahash 
are  falling  but  he  has  a long, 
long  way  to  go- 
lf Atherton  makes*  himself 
unavailable,  the  selectors  j 
might  have  to  turn  to  Alec 

Stewart,  which  would  surely 
have  to  t r»pgn  him  giving  op 
the  wicketkeeping  gloves, 
Russell  coming  bade  in  to  the 

team  anrf  HoMMlK  moving 


the  fifth  bowier. 

There  is,  of  course,  the 
added  complication  of  the 


OP»»»WlO  WOUWMQ  ^ 

split  file  Test  captaincy  from 
the  one-day  captaincy.  This 
has  its  attractions.  Maybe 


one  with  a bit  more  taste  fbr 
the  honky-tonk  of  cricket 

than  stodgy  old  Athers. 

In  practice  it  could  be 
rather  fraught  It  would  mean 
one  captain  moving  out  and 
^lyrfhor  moving  in  eight  or 
more  times  a year,  as  England 

shift  from- one  form  of  the 
game  to  the  other.  Cricket 
captains  set  the  standards  for 
their  team.  Each  man  would 
have  his  own  priorities.  They- 
woultf  inevitably  be  different 
It  could  be  a recipe  for.  utter 

rrtnftminn 

That  is  the  future.  Tor  the 
moment  it  is  better  to-  keep  , 
reliving  the  memory  of  Satur- 
day: a wonderful  day's  play,  a 
marvellous  result  and  proof 
that  Test  cricket  — at  its  best 
— is  the  subtlest  and  most  sat- 
isfying event  in  sport. 


Final 

scoreboard 


M A ButctwrO  McGrath ; — 

*M  A AthanoRcHMbrVMcatafl)  _ 
TA  J Smart  lb*  b McGrath 

NHaaaakt-cfBlattbMcOnBi  

G P Thorps  b McGrath 

M ft  RampraKasA  c Btflweu 

b McGrath  ^ — 

A j Hotiioaico  b Warns  

A R CadcScfc  not  out 

P J.  Martin  b McGrath ■ 

P C R Tiftnall  c Btbvrttt  b Warns  — 
OE  Malcolm  HMbKasprowtcz  __ 
Extras  (B3.  U56.  nblO] 


C- 


Total  (30.4  ovarai iso 

MaCwWMbM.18.a4.B7.iaB.  131, 132. 
132.158:175. 

■wifcp  McGrath  2V4-7&-T:  Kasprowtae 
11,4  J 08-1:  Wama  17-8-32-2:  YBung 

7-0-e-a. 


- :M$,  ■ 


CCRTMmI 

AW  Cad  Jolt 
AJHoloafca 
PM— ay 
D Gough 
icjkMi 

RDBCntt 
MABatnbar 
P J Martin 

AUSTRALIA 

Baitfcifl 

PRRMM 

Mtanut 

ft  T Pooling 
SR  Waugh 

aSHawaK 
M A Taylor 
IAK—r 


MIWaMl 

ODMcOraa 

JHQHaapfa 

MPK—m 

IK  Warm 

PRRatfM 

MGBawa 

OIRaarU 

SRW— 

SYmoi 


3 

5 

0 

43 

3 

4 

0 

21 

1 

2 

1 

4 

7 

3 

10 

1 

24*5 

07 

701 

30 

01.4 

20 

332 

10 

BX3 

19 

310 

14 

237.1 

88 

577 

24 

112.1 

28 

293 

11 

34.4 

0 

121 

2 

3 

0 

17 

0 

20 

3 

70 

0 

0 

3 

13 

0 

J®  I No  hard  feehngS . . . Michael  Atherton  can  afford  a vinilor  even  though  hi«  rival  captain  Marie  Taylor  took  ^Iwry  nf  fhoAahtK  ropflet  KS3ECCA  NADEN 


County  Championship 


Glamorqan 

13 

Kent 

13  < 

Gloucestershire 

13 

Yorkshire 

13 

Worcestershire 

13 

Middlesex 

13 

41  ’ 189 


45  187 


44  181 


44  170 


5/21/9/24/16 


3/24/24/9/23 


8/24/20/11/22 


Essex 


Surre’ 


Stand-in 
ties  up 
Kent 


Sunday  scoreboard 


Atwell  (H.I 


AXA  Ufe  League 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

LANCASHIRE 


No  play,  rain 


43  155 


39  153 


Raul  Weaver 


'M  WaMmoncRuuaO  h Lawts 

JERGaJBanb  Smith 

JP  Payday  not  out  - 

GDUcrydb  AStoyne  

N H Fatrbrothar  notout 

Extras  (»3) 


to 

10 

to 

o 

s 


(2ptt  auranted  to  each  skis) 

fh ■lav  to  GWte Durham  v 

Mkkllaaox- 

Traot  Brtdgsr  Nottinghamshire  v 
Essex. 

CanflRi  Glamorgan  w 
Nartfiamptonshlre. 


Minor  Counties 
Championship 


(Hnfl  day  oltmx  today  11  jOJ 
n— Praia  Davon  231-0  (N  A FbUand 
106.  N H Gaywood  55;  ShaekMon  4-83). 
Ooraat  152-7.  W— »nryi  Sftrapa 
226-«  (AsH  Din  72.  M R Davlaa  71no}.  Wilts 
70-I.WtaUuani  Pfa  Bucks  228  (BP 
Lane  61:  Dalton  5-7D.  3hor  4-01).  Bods 
an-4  (W  Larkins  89.  A R Robarts  84). 


YcuftsMf&v  Sussex. 


Third  one-day  international 


Leicestershire 

14  2 

Warwickshire 

13  ' 

Lancashire 

13  < 

42  152 


37  144 


38  141 


Somerset 

13 

2 

2 

9 

32 

48 

139 

Notts 

13 

3 

2 

8 

17 

45 

134 

Hampshire 


Northants 


Durham 


Derbyshire 


Sussex 


30  lie 


35  109 


41  108 


48  103 


48  lOO 


4/24/10/24/24 


19/9/7/2/20 


10/8/21/4 n 


23/24/8/24/4 


24/10/8/10/11 


7/10/6/11/9 


7/7/10/5/8 


24/9/6/6/5 


4/2/20/4/10 


4/10/6/24/8 


5/4/19/7/4 


Saturday  scoreboard 


Britannic  Assurance 
Championship 


DURHAM 

MIDDLESEX 


Otaiir  li  «armi  Rain  stopped 
play  Matah  drawl. 

—max  First  tentage  251  (DC 
Nash  94;  Fnttor  4-58). 

DURHAM  Brat  (finings  343  (DC  Boon 
Ml  M J Foster  70;  KaWs  4-08). 

DURHAM 

SaaMi  J tantega  (ovemtgtit  25-0) 

J J B Lewis  not  out  ..... 

S Hutton  not  out ....... 

Extras  (bl.  w<)  


Total  I lor  D,  to  oners) TS 

DM  aat  MJ  E Monte.  U C Boon.  tM  P 

SpaWtt.AMSWaaton.HJFMMr.J8eH- 
kig.  M U Batts.  3 J E Brown.  A Walkar. 
UMpbwoi  B Dndtostafl  and  M J Kitchen. 


SOMERSET 

KENT 


SC—RRIRr  First  Innings  373  (R  J 
Turnar  144, 3 C Ecctaabna  123;  Ptriuipa 
MM). 


(QMT  RnthmlnQs  440  QH  a Eamam 
105,  G R Cowdray  tot,  E T SDdth  50.  M V 
Fleming  53;  Mateuwi  Ahmed  4-H4). 


0—  ad  kites  i (ovamlgrit:  61-1) 

P C L HoHowty  e Cowdray  b Flaming 

*8  CEodaflMMcWMtsb  Strang 

MNLatnweflowardbEaRtam 

METresoothlcke Folton  bSbang  .-  . 

M Burns  rbwb  Strang — 

CORaaalbwbPMlHps 

SHaraburpnotOin — 

MtnhtaqAnmedc  want  b Strang , 

A P wan  T roost  c Ptumpa  b Strang  . 

K J SMna  c Cowdrey  o Swing  ___ 
Extras  (bl,  lb7.  nb2) 


WBiAasiit  Matas  drawn. 
RnRXRiat  iiatfngs  440-7  dae  (SO 
Law  Its.  OR  Law  50). 


361-3  doc  (R  T RotHnscm  143*  imI'nj  Aada 
100). 


Total  (853  oven) 2M 

PMiofwtafcMa  auaai  51. 82. 127.183,175. 
187. 202. 2T4. 

Rnwitfcip  pnrnipa  13-4-47-2;  Eamam 

1MW3-1;  Strang  283^73-0;  Flaming 
21-11-54-1:  Ward  l-O-4-O. 


»■■■<  Malaga  (ovaralgta:  10-1) 

■PJ  Prichard  c MoteaHa  b Aa8a A 

MC  Hone  Oram  bAbaai s: 

T PHodgaenc Oram  b Today  *■ 

OR  Law  c Evans  bAbam 1 

ffl  J RoOlns  c& b Totloy « 

A P Cowan  b Alzasl u 

0 R Naplar  notoot — < 

8 G law  not  out  — < 

Extras  (B4.lbB.we) 11 


Total  (tor  7 doe.  81 


88.  M,  120. 171. 


ItaRbw  J H Hampshire  and  G Sharp. 


GLAMORGAN  24 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  5 


DM  aotbatf  A PGrayaon.  P M Srrth, 
■ewMigi  Oowan  1 1-4-23-0;  Oram 

4-3-2-1;  Johnson  13-6-32-0;  Afiaal 
30-10-03-3;  AUa  74-18-1;  Tohay 
IW-21-e 

Ungbam  D J Constant  and  j W Hoktar. 


■ Glamorgan  wen  by  six 


LEICESTERSHIRE  ' 20 

DERBYSHIRE  8 


WnWWMMB  HrathMilM 
330  (K  M Curran  16B;  WAgar  Younts  4-78). 
OLAMOROAR  nnt  innhiga  364-6 
dae(SPJamoi  103.  AOtwn.MPMay* 
«W69). 


WARWICKSHIRE 

WORCESTERSHIRE 


i Laicasurahka  wen  by  IS 


The  Ashes 

0891  22  88  + 


News  & Scores 


Live  commentary 
Match  reports 


GwucutAAKniai  — — — niwrn.m 

■n  an  W wawiMa.  ubblsi  Asl  muuc 
om  7134473 


TfleGuardlan 


CJlWTHRACnVE 


■rtghartuia  Match  drawn. 
WABMICWMWDK Prat  Inrtaga  &t. 

440  (R  K ■Rngwormi  12.  G A IMf  128.  T M 
Moody  100;  Drawn  V1 18). 


Fbat  hadngs  488 

(VJWMIg  190. 0 J Parsons  08  no.  J J WM. 
taiw  «:  DaFrattsa  5-120). 


H small  Dmlngi  (ovamlatit  148-6) 

DJG  Salas  cSobbWansr tea 

tORlpfay  SjwbCrca 58 

J PTaytor  c 8m  b Waqar  O 

M Ahram  C YounM  h CtOB  % 

M K Dc*Ma  not  out  t 

JFBrawflbWa^ar  o 

&WBa(IB4t « 


V«DTMDIE  Fbat  Iiadngs  366-2 
d4c{A8FMHna  171  no.  K JBamaOl47 
no). 


Total  (7R2  mars) „_*4* 

Matirlrt'h  nauti  182. 103. 108, 219. 
BawBagi  Waqar  Z2-2-4-5&-C:  Wattin 
21-e-tl-^  Crolt  21-MS44:  Thomas 
4-0-24-0;  Coahar  11-4-40-0. 


Maewd  ImRBDa  (ovantignt;  0-1) 

TIVKnlgmnotOul sag 

tKJ  Pipor  cBbarlyarbigiza  4 

DLHnmpc  5 b Moody  a 

M A MaghcLoaOiafdaleb  Ringworm  la 

T L Pmqre  iflm  b Moody *z 

N M K Snam  aotma  21 

Extras  (t&  HO.  wld.  abl5) 33 


■ iMilia  (overnight  228-2) 

I JSutdtffa  notout 

B F Smltb  not  out 

Extras  (wl.  Db6) 


Total  (tor  6, 7S  overs) 241 

MutwIubaM  saati  W.  28. 63. 185. 
DUiwthabDRBrawn.GWalch.AF 
ones.  M a v Bad. 

■ovHhrgtnungworm  1 7-4-34- 1;  Moody 
21-5-67-3;  Mtrax  11-2-68-1;  SIWIyar 
13-e-tr-d;  Hlch  1 -0-2-0;  Larapm 
8-1-31-0,  Laatfacrdala  4-0-i4-a 
ihapbnm  JC  BaMbMatia  and  B J ueyar. 


T«tl(br2bfcmoimi..  ow 

•* hh' *J  J WIMar!  AHatoTw  a 
tarav  D J MBJns.  G J Parson*.  JOrrofflxi. 
ARKPtarson. 

DuwMw  Cork  6-0-14-0;  Harris  6-0-44-0; 

DdPraBn  W- 1-85-1:  Riacfcwu 

Adams 

23-0- w-a 


8 P James  UMb  Brown 

tAO  Shaw  nBaiiarb  Brown 

A Dale  cWdnanb  Dantes 

Waqar  Yevniao  Brawn  bDavtea . 

mj  Powell  net  out 

RDBcraftnotout 

Extras  [hi.  RjZ.  •«.  nb2) 


• For  In  daggi  aaa  oovenoa.  bali-tM. 
ban  scores  and  the  moat  compi  mib  ihm 
asms  arahfva  on  dM  intarnot  vWt 

The  Guardtanansoan  am  by  wabatto  at 
hnpy  (www.fl3fies.co  .ok 


Total  (tor  4. 48,1  overa) 107 

Mi  at  arfokaa.  40.  IBS,  178. 183. 

DM M MI  AW  Evans,  TJP  Maynard.  S 
DThmnas.  S L waain.  D A Coaicar. 

0 mutton  Akram  114-40-0;  T*ytor 
6-O-2V-0;  Brawn  16-5-0&-E  Oavtas 
13. 1-0-66-2. 

UnMram  Q I Borgaas  and  A CtaAaon. 


SIMON  ECCLESTONE 
hits  a cricket  hall 
harder  than  possibly 
any  other  batsman  in  county 
cricket.  The  crack  makes 
fielders  flinch  and  aid  players 
talk  of  Dexter,  and  it  could 
echo  inside  the  heads  of  Kent 
supporters  for  many  a year  if 
their  side  does  not  win  the 
championship  this  season. 

Glamorgan  are  file  best  side 
in  the  championship  — most 
Impartial  observers  agree 
upon  that  — but  the  title  is 
stm  well  within  Kent’s  grasp, 
and  if  they  miss  out.  they  may 
well  look  back  on  their  match 
at  Taunton  and  Ecclestone, 
Somerset’s  stand-in  captain. 

But  for  him.  Kent  would 
have  taken  24  points  from  this 
match  and  raced  to  the  top  of 
the  table.  As  it  was,  they  took 
16  from  a drawn  game  in 
whicb  the  scores  finished 
level  and  must  make  do  with 
second  place,  two  points  be- 
hind Glamorgan. 

Ecclestone  scored  128  in 
Somerset^  first  innings  and  a 
clubbing  94  in  their  second, 
and  when  Kent  set  off  towards 
their  target  of  maWng  iei 
from  a minimum  of  26  overs, 
he  produced  a fine  catch  and 
a good  run-out  to  the 
visiting  side  falter  and  ulti- 
mately fafl.  In  a tight  Champi- 
onship year,  those  lost  eight 
points  could  be  decisive. 

Kenfs  asking  rate  climbed 
from  six  to  nine  an  ova*,  but 
when  they  took  24  runs  off  a 
single  ova-  from  Mashtaq  Ah- 
med, with  Alan  Wells  driving 
two  vast  sizes,  they  needed 
just  48  from  seven  with  eight 
wickets  in  hand.  They  should 
have  got  there.  Wells  was  out 
to  the  first  ball  of  the  penulti- 
mate over,  with  16  needed. 

Ecclestone,  who  may  play 
for  England  one  day  if  his  bad 
knee  does  not  betray  him, 
saki:  “I  would  say  we  now 
have  the  best  two  sides  at  the 
top;  Glamorgan’s  stronger 
batting  gives  them  the  edge." 

Paul  Strang,  whose  six  for 
72  set  up  Kent’s  victory 
chance,  said:  "We  needed  the 
points.  We  have  a tough  run- 
in,  with  a crucial  game 
against  Gloucestershire  at 
Canterbury  next  week." 

With  Glamorgan  playing 
Surrey  in  the  same  round  of 
matches,  starting  on  Septem- 
ber 2,  that  could  be  fee  week 
that  decides  everything!  This 
week,  -Kent  play  at.  Ports- 
mouth and  Glamorgan  go  to 
Leicester. 


Total  (tors.  WoranS 

Ml  ai  utetof  1 1. 20. 41. 


laagua 1 


SOMERSET 

KENT 


■ Kant  won  by  tour  Mb  (DR. 


M Bums  c Weils  bPMlUpa -ID 

PCLHoCtowaycPnWpsbTbamjim  1 9 
*SCEcctostt»ee  Marti  bttanpaan  1 
MNLattiwsOc Strang b Thompson  a 
1R  J Tumor  c Marsti  b Homing  _____  4 

G DRosec  Waftar  b Uong  39 

M E TrasooMcfc  not  out — 17 

Mostitaq  Ahmad  ran  out  _____  o 

FxtTM  (fcll.  wO)  tg 


Want.  (4) — 
Kant  (10) 

^(pp~ 

w5^(S)~ 

Vartca  (3) 

(S) 

gfragO)  — 
WpMtoW^- 

KSSiplU 

Wain  n (181 . 

y*to(7>~ 

1B98  positions 


P W L D 


14  10  8 

14  8 3 

14  8 4 

14  B 4 

14  7 4 

14  7 5 

14  7 6 

14  7 0 

14  8 5 

14  6 6 

14  8 6 

14  5 7 

14  4 9 

14  3 8 

14  3 HI 

14  2 0 

15  2 11 

in  bracksti 


mioiwbai  3rl  Lanxa  264  (Acte  81lva 
104.  R Mananama  50.  L Jo  SBva  GO;  Kuru- 
vUa  4-43).  India  255-8  (M  Azharuddln 
85).  Srt  Lanka  won  by  nlna  runs  and  tns 
tltraa-niaiui  wia»3-0. 


Second  NaiWest  U-19  Test 


Total  (tar 7. 18 ovars)— ■ 99 

Fs0  O#  wfekatai  19. 21. 28. 32. 42.  B&  88. 
DM  wot  bate  A R CaOdCk.  3 Haixbao.  P S 


(Final  dayr  no  play,  rain) 

II  it  rtln  irailii  ii  i Zimbabwe  53M  dac 
(D  A Martin  or  160.  M AVermuaton  134.  M. 
L Nkato  lOlno.  C Datport  50).  Engtond 
6834  (G  Mwtem  I50no.  S O Patera  145,  R 
WT  Kay  81.  J C Powell  57.  A FUntoB 
82).  Mateft  drawn.  - - 


• WanricfcsNniasta&natisdthani- 
•atvaa  as  the  Sunday  League  favourites 
whan  the  leaders  aoorad  an  etata-rvn 
win  yesterday  In  a reln-attected  match  ■ 
against  WbraaatanNra  at  New  Road. 

in  a match  reduced  Id  25  oven  be- 
cause of  rain,  Warwickshire  clinch  took 
eighth  victory  m their  last  rtme  Sun- 
day game*. 

Worcaahmihtiw  were  originally  art 
to  eoore  152  to  win.  but  wera  restricted® 
B7hx  five  o«  18  overe  when  the  rate  . • 
aara  the  players  to  the  pavilion. 

A 43-run  partnership  in  seven  ovsra 
by  David  Laat&entele  (27  not  me)  and  Vflfc- 
ram  Solanki  (18)  failed  to  Knock  War-  - 
wlcksMre  out  el  their  vlciory  stride. 

Warwickshire's  151  tar  eight  was 
boosetd  by  a DHrdwdckat  stand  ol  68  In 

eight  ovara  between  David  Hemp  (45) 

and  Mcfc  Knight  (24).  a further  valuable  In- 
lecBon  wee  provided  by  Ashley  Q0H 
(27  notout)  and  Kalth  Ptoar  (14)  who  put 
on  41  runs  In  94  balls. 

Warwtckstdrs'a  nth  league  win . 
meant  they  will  be  guaranteed  a plaos  In 
the  top  two  If  they  win  thefr  DnaL 
mstthas  agalnat  £sa«  and 

Gloucesterahlre. 


BaiKbim  PMtBpa  5-0-17-1;  Thompson 
5-0-17-3;  Rem  tag  3-0-14-1;  Strang 
3-0-7-0;  Ealham  VO-12-0:  Uong 
1-0-1 VI. 


T R Ward  c ft  b Buma 

M J Walker  cTrqacotMdcb  Rose  _ 

APWWlsbCadtSck 

GR  Cowdrey  ■ Jonas  bCaddlck  _ 

MABalhtenbCaOdtek 

M VHaadngnotout— 

PA  Strang  eCaddfcfcb  Burrs 

TSA  Marsh  notout 

Extras  (bt,  tot,  w7) 


Total  (tor  8. 12J!  overs)  — 91 

Pe«  «.  6.0. 11.60,  6& 

DM  eotheteN  J Uong.  J B DThompeori. 
Bjpnaitps. 

BuwteiaiCadrttck  5-O-0-0:  Rose  3-0-7-1; 
Jonas  2-0-1B-0:  Muairtag  3-0-Z7-0;  Bums 
1-2-0-11-2 

Uteplresi  R A Witts  and  A G WMtehsed- 


WORCESTERSHIRE 

WARWICKSHIRE 


Woreaatan  Warwickshire  by  okM  S 
runs  (IVL  Method). 


ASHES  TO  ASHES 


n v Knight  c LestnerdaJe 
bBBngworeh  - » 

*N  mk  Smith  cWraab  Moody  0 

D R Brawn  ran  out  4 

DLHamp  bSfwriyar 40 

□ P OsSer  b Lamp®  Q 

TLPanney  cLeaffmroaiab  Moody  _ SI 

G Welch  c Hick  bHUngumrOi 4 

AFGficanotout 97 

tX  J Plrmr  run  ruA  .4 

Extraatli1.IM.w8) 1 


Total  (tor  8, 25  overs) 

MdBbWe1,i( 


IB.  74,  78,  B9.‘ 05. 129. 


DM  mrn  iMte  G C Small.  A A Donald. 
nuntoigi  Moody  5-3-g-g;  Haynes 
5-0-aft-B;  MIqb  3-0-23-0;  Lampltt 
5-0-1 0-t;  IRIngwonh  5-0-29-4:  Shartya- 


TM  Moody  cPIparb  SmaH 

WPG  Weston  cPIparowstoii 

0 A rtdic  Hemp  b Wetch  : 

GR  Haynes  cOmklD  Small 

DALaamwdaienptowt  — 

v S Sofankl  c Giles  b DoneM  , 

SRLsmptonetout  , 

Extras  (tea,  w7) ^ : 


Total  Pot  5. 16  omn4— SI 

Ml  of  Mtor  17. 84,  SB,  Z7. 70. 

DU  eat  bMrtO  J Rbeoas.  R K IIHngwoilb. 
A Shertyar.  m M Mlraa. 

Oawtoiai  WBten  5-0-T»e  Brawn 
S-0-15-ft  SnmO  fi-O-Sv*  Ones  2-0-15-0; 
Donald  1-0-6-L- 

Ibisilrum  JOBaMeratcnaand  BJMayte. 


Guardian 


The  Ashes  have 
gone,  will  he  follow?  v;isdi;*; 

Keep  up  with  all  the 
developments,  as  they  happen, 
from  the  final  test  match  this  summer. 


Ashes  9/:  taking  internet  cricket 
to  new  boundaries. 


http://www.ashes.co.uk 


i £>*  iiS& 


j2gGuardian  Mondav  August 


Cartmel  (N.H.) 
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TORY  PALEY  

i!oo  ~ilMhr toprm 

K£?  *ss5 

RrIV  PndHBun 

J»  kssL,  ^ 

1"’"  ■*  ™*  * «■*  W^ln^e,  „ ftsmnr, 


Newton  Abbot  (N.H.) 


Tennis 


iwmLer 


Cofcwy  rones 
WflBsfUut 

3.15  - - Alitara  Expraaa  Bteefer  Vatson 

» SS5S  ■ ,SST“ 

445  . IMnM  NorfturaReet 


» PWQtes  bfatatt. 

%*■  Devon  2BeS^I£1t^^S^£?S^alSJ^,B0  R1t*  4 T"*W  Stow  um  u 
2Sm£L}^CS  143  Wte  3 4 Sp**h  Skhper  (*554  M 

gL'ig’j'LM  H Ateren*^  *3-109  a Srta^Sffl^ia 


TOWYPALET 

BIAMt 

KaridteflUB* 

HOmRot 


TOP  FORM 
Eric’s  Balt 
D’na 
HBenRnt 


nows  Nona 

2.°0K“alf3Y0 

1 2m Jf  IIQfls  £2.338  (7  declared) 


ItaNDtf 

,jm5m5 


TriMKBMtM 


S5^;o— 

I^TIwwna  10-10  _ 

!*.%■■*  who 

jo  GBm  10-5  

M. f Mum,  10-5 
(PIRDUtfts  W-5 


, , ..  _ — ■||"1  iriai  u ucom  w-s ; ; 

1-1  »**na.  li-g  Sene  tamtto,  14-!  Ton  IS  Cm.  TiW  1*4*1 


f «o«  mSSaST^OSZST  * * mm**#* 

3_  1 A**"  CALVBtT  INSURANCE  HANDICAP  CHASE 

■ ■ ^2m  if  110yds  £3.444  (6  declared) 

2 ff&g  Ha*  **» » »jr.m  ww  Q-11-13 -.  c (m. 

3 £gf  gPriaa  WBCTjajj,  Stnwar  9-11-6 c bm> 

a *§£4  £5t?S!rS2?lS)  K»s  S"»  hh  — z — — jg 

iri^7^RadilaBiM^ftBp>.«-ii|wMRte1l-aB^l^T4.1Bw[>^^ 


Sawn  iwaluiiillaa 

raarartaFtetataneZISSglpMmfc;  3.45  Kmc  Star.  Vtaataft  None. 
figures  in  tnctets  MV  tere**  ***>  denote  days  sra  tast  aahg.  F pn 

2.1  gS^^GwnHTicm 
. . ..2m4/110y«fs£l,797{7flectea8 

-1? ! ' x ttm 

e9-l0-«) B JHbm 

! 1 1-1M _To» 

b-8 : swwi  mem  ■ 

-w-r _!__  s Ml 

*-«W> A Mm  n 

9-10-0 B tagS 

■a#w»aa^  4-1  son  MM.  7-1  end*  Snake.  6- 


0 Aj+AJ  GATES  REnRaiBfTH'CAP  CHASE 

•rfwap  1 10yds  £2^18  (5  deciared) 

1 • . oat- jii inn panai n am  10-13 -a 

2 ■.nwkniWiqwikiOHw  8-T3-0 

a ■ 32^©  m nm* {zi)p5 r nfyi t-u-k _ 

4 2W^nppnltepn)(CoiBjKto  13-10-9 

• . «M5-  ontfnKAtawmiiaEincia-io-B 

■w»Miik»HeMw »Hwa.*-nMirTORJgL  5-1  s*w>ife 

0 1 jEFAMLYnM  DAY  MAIDEN  HURDLE 

Wnl^#2mllpytfs£2JB5  0dsdaiH? 

1 5BCP-  tm WbTMBi  WJ  1«B  7-11-5 

2 oasfg  n 11  kbwi  csh  6-11-5  

3 or  asu  £12)  J jtMb  7-1V5 

4 . f4^ MW MOnBaamP (Mala 0-11-5 - 

. Bin+fl-3 


lefl+aided  ctail  d iXm;  im-*i  300)Qs,  but  can  bexonsbaaislf  shorter  on  Iwdee 
cam. 

Going:  Good  to  Hrm,  Good  Jn  a tar  places.  * Dante  hWws. 

long  dktKsMMBn;  Aid wo  ft*  (WM)  I Wfcme.  mart  awonal^^tenyp 

Shadow  H^DHytie,  Berta  167  nto.HngotBBD^  (300)  A firatCracK  6,  WFJo^ 

fffortf  & Wro  145  rite.  Dm  Rosa  ».00 11  Suppanl.  Hlgrt  & Wans  iSBoioa-  Di*rt 
Sunn  put?  A Nortam  OpOndo  (330)  B Ltawlyn.  U0  GBraorgn  100  ndas. 

Gown  dgr  lakawi  Nona 

SBnkarad  ffeit  Urns  Z30  Haatfing  North;  3J»  Karidtfgh  Boy:  5U0  JnM  Mm.  XlaraaK 
None. 

Rgms  b toctats  aftar  horn's  name  damn  daw  dm  tart  ouBng.  F^tat 


US  Open  Championships 

Far-away  view 
of  business 
as  usual 


2 4^SANNACOTT  novice  hurdle 
rtlW2mlf£2t190(5dBdmd) 

1 ea?-i  tart  bub  a p umtij  4-n-J 


0Qn»6-HM2-- 
PHttt  5-10-12  „ 


iiRwai 

J FTSy 


1 -52211  RwHagi  as  (CnitaSSitt  o-13-fl 

2 06P  10  TJ*l»  BN»«  po  (Bq  11  Osonw  s-10-9. II 


a WOP- 

> . 03#4 

Mfl»7-4MW 

MsKwtS^A 


■a  Bwm(115)KBMW 4-fl-J :. 

taw  n JIM  4-10-11 

BfeNH  MJLtans  4-10-11  

If  Mmk  nfady  f 13^  f Snatral  4-HM1 

Wdna  Dwa  (TO}  Casta  4-10-11 

iKii-4Nawtg0w.;-:iiMMDw 
not.  vena  a Thoogn  i nan  Mac  who 


_ J 0M 

-MS 


^ J F TWr 

— — « Wp 

— J own 

=zsns& 

— — hL«m2 

w 16-1  PwMibub.  20-1 


: iVKlErknaei  3-1  Lori  near-  4-1  1m.  5-1  tko4* 


! O AA  BANK  HOJQAY  MONDAY 

MAIsblung  hw  hurdle 

2rn6f£i,777  0ded8rE(Q 

1 23P-1?  Vw  n M Rot  4-12-0  — 

2 3-5435  BhM  SMB  ftfl  B Uwata>  4-10-11 

3 500-44  IM0CHR {14} CnoW 5-10-W 

4 -05a«i  «WITlBi(BMS»r&-lMO 

5 S1F00-  Ktog  OIIIbBb  Q4B  F JWW  6-10-4 

■ JPi-29  onMfti b*t  anfiw o-ro-i 

7 4fiN  OwWW  rtl  H a*B  MM 

a 40TO  mac  tom  nung  id-io-o 

S MM  mriB  fine  Bawl  7-1M 

wtaj-l  Obbl  7-2  KMtagb  9oy  4-1  MgH  ft*.  13-7DBM 
10-1  Con  Bun 


LtaiaBff 

— Ba»  MftB* 

- _^niM| 
. 14-1  taktag  NMi 


; rT"-rJS 


anw.  7-1  Ktag  or  tateta.  8-1  ISEBOk. 


3 0 ABOUTlf  WEST  RACING  CLUB  IPCAPCHASE 

nWWZm5f  110yds  £2578  (5  dedawl) 


4-6  fte  Fboa  11-10  Hair  8bm 


:VTS%£ 


O ^.CPASWARRBI WBIT  ATTRACTIONS  NOVICE  CHASE 

W«**W2m  41 110yds  £3,490  (7  tfBdaofl 


«9  W2m  5M 1 0yds  £2,57B  (5  dedarDd) 

352W  Wkjipw  (in pa* WWWBC 13-11-12 Ita  J Tha 

513/5*  taBrawM RHoM 6-11-12 ; T Dmb 

F235-1  ibw»  aw  ctctp  mw  b-11-2— : men 

•66442  BariMo  Ortfitt  (B  8 UMk>  9-10-0 4 f \ 

HP-23  Twin  WRpt  tan  Bear  9-10-3  — : U 

1V8  Hnm  RBt  7-2  Mntan  OpBna.  lt-2  Mgne  lagrt  DeRta  M atao  an. 


A*%  A CTOWniBi  HOMES  EBF  NOVICE  CHASE 

■faAW2m  5f  1 10yds  £2000  (4  dedawi) 

1 P M f Pwaw  1^  gPj  Ita  S S— 1 7-11-5 ; 

\ SS,3  S»nwi| [niaiwJ  P)  M Tmhito  7-W-12 

1 0”)  W 6 adBW  6-10-12 

I 23-212  MM*  n M Hmnnd  7-10-12 

BBBnglMBBiaiQo.  P-4fma&MWMAPrBHi1V2tfrprtl«wm 


aawffl 


rjwh 7-10-12 a Mb  a 

a pnsna  6-10-12 J t Hawk  * 

* 

»r  vdk  t7) 

J Oftone  * 

7-4  OpHrice  4-1  Fan  Cbr.  1l-«  Caanwa  tngonnU.  7-1  Dtw  9n  O-l  Kink  SSr. 


A AA  NEWTON  ABBOT  AMRNU.MBkBStS(KJUMNGIIURDl£ 

*fcWV2m  if  £1 .768  (6  declared) 
t 333-im  Bakin  a hm  hh mm 

1 31»i  krtwwm  IUHH^b 6-10-13 6 7 


523V-  Mm  Bor  (201)  I WBeu  KMO-K) ItapW  H 

2D040- awriMB^K  KMi  0-1O-5 9gf  IwB  (S 

06  Clin  tUm  gf)  L Octal  4-10-3 »LJM 

FT  322  Dwt  BW*  W U ShnBd  11-10-2 fi  TMB*y 

8-11  itaaA  11-4  Awn  av.  0-1  on  tae.  8-1  Atans.  25-1  a«n'(6kl  ceaanta 


A CC  BET  WITH  THE  TOTE 
HURDLE 


A A CBAWH0UDAY  HANDICAP  HURDLE 

^ 1 92m  110yds  £2215  (4  declared) 


"Tn99MAiDOI  HURDLE 

2m  if  1 10yds  £2,408  (11  declared) 

WgBMiBWMHaaUB-H-s B tanttr 

4-203  Mnn OB MOItCBi 7-11-6 ~ i aSm 

& SfrJpBfl7)  kl  Otobb  6-11-5 ■ ErmSln 

ow  Mjw  (gjyn  s sti  5-11-s 

« -s.'zz 

„ tttwm??=======Eisz 

Pf2  Twtrtwi (fM MtaZ am 7-11-0 ; K JWm 

52-  SW« Shnrtf &WtP)JJCnrti4-flM1 IIMH 

Skit  Bb-  M Toduar  4-10-11 |L2 

Mte  9-4  Te^s  »W.  4-1  sv  sSnpki  Gw  6-1  hta  Da  OB.  Spw*  STOB-.  0-1  US  OWL  »-1  fiw 
dob.  m3  rfflfl 


1 16354-  Hlnirnii  ft 

2 1211-P  Mwii 

I S 3-1321  m il  I ■ 

4 DIP-02  PmSw  Boa 

Betas  5-4  Bpbtf  BRIM 


2m  110yds  £2.215  (4  declared) 

natal  f»g  m o Btwj  7-12-9 


A OAT0M  HOLT  AND  REALITY  NOVICE  CHASE 

*fnW\/3ci  2f  1 10yds  £2.764  (5  declared) 


JJHtae  6-11-7 

TORSBege  5-10-5 

MUnunFtar  11-2  taai 


A AC  0DNT  RUSH  HOKE  NOVICE  HURDLE 

2m  4f  1 1 0yds  £2^33  p declared) 

1 F5l  2kta  nM  n_P  Qatanot  5-11-9 I 

2 OOP  ttmtanj  Jejm.  6-10-12 

3 HUY-  Mar  tar  n7RJJB*fai  7-10-12 ; 

4 Ktatacte  (TO)  R Mb,  4-10-9 

5 4244-2  NoritaalBltfM)  PH  Ns  A Pant  4-10-0 - 

Setae  M ttaamnw  15-9  2We  6-1  Has  te».  20-1  Bum  BW-toflucam 


0w3m2f  110yds  £2,764  (5  dedveoQ 

4003-1  IBOI  aBBtar  (171  U P&  7-10-12 A P HcCM 

r J— --ry-f WJlhMffl 

PSWDItatWrt  am  If)  £0*10-10-7 KrAaednorfh 

126 if  uww  jw ew  essay  p News  10-10-7 t j iwm 

24480- mMdTTOPa*l»q17-1(W 5 Btnaigk 

8-15  Bear*  Itatar.  2-1  Hta  Apwne.  16-1  MantaRl  MW.  Oar  INI  25-1  Rawg  Stake. 


A Tlwntaa 

S Fax 

Jtatana 

ihtaXH 


COURSE  SPGCIAIISTS 


COURSE  SPECtAUSTS 


*ih  % twea  TtWB* 

30  36.7  »17S4 

25  40  4-1130  NnSJBMB 

M 50  4-24.48  £■?*“ 

13  518  42223  “cife 

19  313  +6.19  jJPW  . 

26  211  -2J5B  Rta^wa*. 

40  115  +AKI  eCtawM 


m aw  n 
1 a 2U 


6 26  28a  -089 

5 16  313  4425 

5 23  217  -231  iZ 

4 6 507  -024  DSrta 

4 15  m 4*41  sS 

4.  33  111  - *2364  1E 

4 « 831  -21.75  jbS 


Bb  » Iwtia  ri* 

58  263  +3737  ff  ■ 

60  213  119  78F 

74  173  -3204  J»J 

58  19  +7 39  •* 


K 56  170  -1 112  MtaDWM 

10  S3  160  -2635  ““T™?- 

9 51  170  706  AFJbw 


w aw  * jjwa 
a a 319  +i&74 

11  48  220  -1705 

6 121  BOS  -7SJJ7 

7.  ».  284  4850 

; 41  171  +875 

6 44  136  -ITS 

3 ' 22  11B  -650 


C AAKNOMNE5HU  HANDICAP  HURDLE 

9aW2m  6f  £2.127  (4  declared) 

1 GUP-  JwH  tan  (1C)  (CD)  R 05itaaR  6-11-10 

2 -ttin  rmumrtii  cm  tt  (CO)  M me  7-10-12 

3 23121-  Rnt Cnta (QB) (QF  JdrBi  12-10-11 

4 T2312-  BtaSogttB  Sw  (96)  (CD)  A tttts  9-10-9 

■etas  5-4  Onmdi  OWi  B-4  BBBgW  M*.  5-2  U DWUO-1  JM  ktai 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


APMcCer 

DBridfMtar 

HARbsertal 

email 

JM 


fa  25  +1605  ■ «J 


Tofcta 

W 

tan 

% 

ms 

NO  ripe 

S3 

330 

282 

-161 

47 

153 

307 

+■1644 

FFtatata 

32 

IS 

24J 

+21.29 

BGFfMt 

20 

214 

038 

4662 

AJjTOw  _ 

14 

191 

104 

-6125 

a 

« 

214 

-X48 

BJtatar 

7 

106 

are 

-4002 

Stephen  Bieriey 

at  Flushing  Weadow 

MORE  SEATS,  more 
room,  more  menus, 
more  money.  The  US 
Open,  the  glitziest,  noisiest 
and  last  Grand  Slam  of  the 
year,  begins  here  in  New 
York  today,  kick-started  by 
the  champion  and  world  No.  1 
Pete  Sampras  In  the  brand 
new  £160  million  Arthur  Ashe 
stadium  complex,  an  impos- 
ing, vertiginous  octagon 
which  seats  22E00. 

The  players  love  it  but  fans 
are  less  than  enthused.  Jan 
Bernstein,  a lawyer,  said: 
"When  it  was  in  Forest  Hills, 
you  could  walk  around  and 
see  Billie  Jean  King  from  five 
feet  away.  Now  you’ll  be  up  in 
a nosebleed  section  and  not 
see  anyone  up  dose.” 

Who,  if  anybody,  wins? 
Why,  the  individually  and 
corporate  rich,  of  course. 
There  are  89  carpeted  suites, 
all  on  three-  to  five-year 
leases  which  were  snapped  up 
four  years  ago  at  around 
£60,000  for  two  weeks  by  this 
country's  multi-millionaires, 
including,  of  course,  Donald 
Trump 

The  luxury  suites,  with  ter- 
races overlooking  the  court 
(binoculars  not  needed),  each 
have  room  for  20.  with  Ralph 
Lauren  fabrics,  ice  makers, 
couches,  private  bathrooms 
and  two  exclusive  restaurants 
— the  shrimp  platter  for  eight 
costs  £112. 

Some  30  feet  above  these 
Manhattan-style  studio  apart- 
ments begins  the  rest  of  the 
seating  — field  glas^s  de 
rigueur.  Those  at  the  very  top 
of  the  stadium  may  need 
oxygen. 

“When  you  build  a new 
stadium,  things  are  going  to 
be  different,"  said  Suzanne 
Maguire  of  the  United  States 
Tennis  Association.  “Build- 
ing luxury  suites  was  the  only 
way  the  USTA,  a non-proQt- 
jnaldng  organisation,  could 
cover  its  enormous  debt"  i 
This  is  true  but  the  sheer  I 


scale  of  this  stadium  appears 
well  and  truly  OTT,  given  the 
modest  status  of  tennis  in  the 
US.  The  real  fens  have  been 
given  a back  seal  But  it  is  no 
good  pretending  that  this  is 
Melbourne,  Farts  or  Wimble- 
don. This  is  New  York  — 
tough  town,  tough  ticket 

Sampras,  apart  from  his 
annual  unfulfilled  flirtation 
with  the  red  clay  of  Roland 
Garros,  where  he  was  beaten 
in  the  third  round  by 
Sweden's  Magnus  Norman, 
has  dominated  men’s  tennis, 
winning  bis  ninth  and  10th 
Grand  Slam  titles  at  the  Aus- 
tralian Open  and  Wimbledon. 

A third  successive  victory 
here  would  place  him  along- 
side Rod  Laver  and  Bjorn 
Borg  and  only  one  short  oT 
Roy  Emerson’s  record  12 
Grand  Slam  titles. 

No  championship  is  ever  a 
closed  book  before  it  begins 
but  the  26-year-old  American 
has  lost  only  four  matches  out 
of  *18  at  Flushing  Meadow 
since  being  defeated  on  his 

very  first  appearance  here 
in  1988. 

Tim  Henman,  who  today  of- 
ficially lost  his  British  No.  1 
spot  to  Greg  Rusedski,  has  the 
most  difficult  of  starts  against 
the  No.  5 seed  Thomas  Muster 
of  Austria.  “What  really  mat- 
ters is  who  ends  up  as  No.  l — 
me  or  Greg  — at  the  end  of 
the  year.  That’s  what  counts," 
Henman  said  yesterday. 

Henman,  who  reached  the 
fourth  round  last  year  before 
losing  to  Stefan  Edberg,  has 
more  to  lose  here.  Rusedski 
has  never  gone  beyond  the 
first  round  in  three  attempts 
though  he  feces  a tricky  open- 
ing against  David  Wheaton, 
an  American  who  made  the 
Wimbledon  semi-finals  six 
years  ago. 

Sam  Smith,  Britain’s  No.  1 
women's  player,  has  qualified 
for  the  first  round  proper 
against  Australia’s  Nicole 
Pratt.  Martina  Hingis,  beaten 
only  twice  this  year  and  with 
the  Australian  and  Wimble- 
don titles  to  her  name,  begins 
as  overwhelming  favourite. 


Fontwell  (N.H.) 


Southwell  (N.H.) 


TONTPALET 

He  Knows  Tla  I 
BrayTasM: - 

TUs  It  My  Life 


TOP  FORM 

(te  Knows  Tha  Hates 

TttaUHyUfa 
BanriMte  - 


4-309' lateH 

3W  BilMeh 


J Urn  10-10-12 : 

■ (OLJkWta  7-10-12. 


5.00  lAaaiB  Arana  CawteaWeMlaa 

Hunfescouss  left-rented  ovte  of  aboutlm;ctase  cores  a Ague  of 
eight  Both  favor  the  handy  type  of  horse. 

Botes:  Good,  Good  to  Ftra  in  ptaces.  * Denotes  Motors. 

long  detanoa  tnwalWi-  Boar's  Baby  (3.00)  Mo  N Macadey. 

Laics  160  mta8  Mbs  Souter(5.0CQH  Horn,  Dnai  150  mire  Gray 

Pastel  PEC&&  Theme  Aram  (5htyM  Pipe.  Owoi  136  mtes.  . 

Sanaa  day  teftmn:  Nona 

Htakand  first  floe:  Nona.  Vteoradc  Nona 

Rgiies  In  trectats  after  hone's  name  denote  days  staca  bit  outing. 


A Oft60*  HIILCUUMWG  HURDLE 

AiOw2m  2(  110yds  £1.908  (4  declared) 

1 56256  tahnwlliMw MR Boctar 5-4W -1-4  N«riw 

2 31 2S0  StantarpDCtata 4-11-3 D ttadv 

3 446P3-  HMD  (HI  JJnaA  8-15-13 0 UbbBjS 

4 C*«7n  Qtan  (FB5)  P Osto  4-iW a ftawa 

Patens  17-9  W tao«  Ite  IUk.  MDft  7-2  Stacadw,  12-1  CnpftCMB. 


2-6  Us  h tefJJs,  7-1  Rosfcg  Aar.  6-1  Cod  Uta  tatfrlta*.  14-1 

.Nntatetata.  • 


JL  ^W%CHICHE5TIiR  HOMCE  HANDICAP  HURDLE 

■fiWWZmS  110yds  £2,217  (4  fettered) 

1 : ■ PZI-tf  Jtetaw  (14)11  ttdptt  9-11-10  BRaks 

2 P4S64  Bans  Mta  fa  J Motea  £-11-7 A Itagwi 

3 P632D-  Op na ltawsjn) P Fwte 6-1V4 G Bata 

4 PBE0- BBgiBlte**  ftD)B  teats  7-KM3" — PBskrfl* 
natal  6-4  GaiTs  M*  7-4  Atatga.  3-1  Uo  ft*  1«va.  12-1  SUDat  3*t 

A OASUN00H  HANDICAP  CHASE 

4iOV2m  3f  £2^17  (5  declared) 

1 2234Pf  ■ ABbb  ItaEte)  O)  RXkrti  12-12-0  _ D Haris  * 

2 1PB0-1  tanatatn  S L tat 7-11-11 A Wota * 

3 IB-242  Bata  (42)  83)  P fUBS  10-10-1 .TlNn 

« m 4-  Way  ABlaB  071)  P date  1V-10-0 B ftatan 

I 9631-0  BteM  pi)  (E)  B Satan  12-10-0 SSteOkp) 

BrttaB!  5-4  PiMBteBi  13-6 1 nta  7-1  fett.  »-l  S>  Mm  LM  12-1  Vtaxy 


B /V%F=0WHA»ICAP  HURDLE 

9nUU2iD  2f  1 10yds  £2,238  (6  de 


Bqnrd 

SanklBBoy 

Leap  In  Tbe  Dart 

BaerBwfc 

JohoTuOy 

Sheriff 


TOPPPMI 

WaBsCont 


John  TsTty 
Sheriff 


Shop,  taft-handed  arufl  of  Imlf  wih  220yds  orvh. 

Gefag:  Good.  * Derates  bMon. 

Lane  dtetanca  tmteax  Mtekijor  (4.00)  W Kamo.  Bonin  Z31 
rnlas.  Bleee  p.0C}  « Soufterncro3Sp8th  f4-00)  P Boawi,  Dyted  227 
mfles. 

Sewn  day  wtanera:  2.30  Baysrd. 

BUarad  test  tene:  None.  Vtaond:  None. 

Roree  hi  teacMi  after  horse's  n»ne  danote  days  since  tart  ouifeig. 


» , Z2R;  itettaBta ff»M tanad 6-10-7 ft  fmrn 

7 ••  (TOW  BdsBtHrtpre  (B  asreras  W-10-7  J RJrtMBi 

I MB*  SfctaB  Ota  (tm  6 UtateJ  7-10-6 ■ tata 

tateM  iwp  kite  tot  15-9  EaryBABtott  6-1  IMtec.  12-1  Pitta 
BBwa.  14-4  Wdaa  dm 

A AA  bookshop  soiniwaL  now*  wjrd^ 
■fc  Wain  1 10yds  £2^38  (4  dBdared) 

1 FBI-01  SoMaaeraBpM  tCS  fCQP  Sown  B-1 1-4 . 1 MM 

Z 30-6  Mb&Ijiw  (4e  W fcop  »-T0-12 S k&aS 

3 0QD2-  Haa  cal  PS2)  0 Bsrtta  8-16-12 1 Mi 


Sport  in  brief 

C j Powerboating 


302  Mtaaakft3)tei  Stata  5-10-7 B F I 

11-9  Bde  Bat  7-4  SooMasatettA.  5-2  PIM  M 


A OAHftiD  SELUNG  HURDLE 

*TaOW2m  £1,874  (8  declared) 


0 OA  CTAGN0VKS  HANDICAP  CHASE 

Aug OV2m  4f  1 1 0yds  £3,202  p dedared) 

1 ' F12121  BsyaS  6 (It  oj  ^ J CTStet  6-12-3 


0v2m  £1,874  (8  declared) 

C2W  0|MI RB  mm  Mom  5-11-5 P Marta  (7) 

wo-  bUBrewyjSi  n a us  7-n-5  — . i Iwbm 

3/22-2  Jota  1W»  fnfCT  JPwra  B-IO-12 1 P—ta 

Dnrt.Brt  D War  4-10-9 Mr  S Daa*  (7) 

tfW  Partta Saa*tm*ata»rt 5-10-7 DIMS 

6 Mart  Bot  (B)  U 3»a*l  4-KM 8 rwant 

Mn  Dnaata  PIB  0 McCart  4-10-4 W taRtan 

•atta  F®3 1 rai  4-19-4 F Pans 

1 V10  tan  lute- 15-6  dm  Fan  lt-2  Sa-6a-M0| 


C >\/>TR0UT  HANDICAP  HUTOLE 

WMVV2(n  41110yds  £2,587  (4  fed 


tfV2m  41110yds  £2,587  (4  declared) 

0*4-12  Shate  (P13)  W pnjHfc  6-12-0 I Bawdy 

3U1-XI  Boas*  m&ri  J &Sha  7-16-13  HktaB  few  a * 

KD3-4  tana  ™ (CD)  K MOW*  9-16-3 P MaiM7) 

105*  tart  Tty  (reft  tfs S 9nan  5-10-0 SF  By*  pj 

8-11  9wn  9-2  Hid  Try.  5-1  Qa*.  MmMn 


Fiona,  Countess  of  Arran,  be- 
came the  oldest  driver  to  com- 
pete in  an  offshore  race  yes- 
terday when,  at  the  age  of  TO, 
she  completed  the  61  nautical 
miles  of  the  National  Express 
Cowes  Classic  around  the  Isle 
of  Wight  in  her  boat  Hop- 
scotch to  finish  eighth  in  her 
class  from  an  entry  of  17. 

Athletics 

Kenya’s  Joseph  Kibor, 
recently  recovered  from  a 
bout  of  malaria,  won  the  the 
Great  Scottish  Run  half-mara- 
thon in  Glasgow  yesterday  in 
Ihr  imin  46  sec  to  better  his 

own  course  record,  set  last 
year,  by  29  seconds.  Cather- 
ina  McKieman  wanned  up 
for  her  full  marathon  debut  in 


Berlin  by  recording  lhr  9m  In 
Osec  to  win  the  women's  race. 

Bowls 

England's  Hath  Hawes  and 
Mary  Price  lost  15-26  to  Phillis 
Nolan  and  Margaret  Johnston, 
Ireland's  former  world  cham- 
pions, at  Uandrindod  Wens 
but  retained  their  lead  in  fee 
Atlantic  Rim  Championship, 
with  Nina  Shipperley  and  Rita 
Jones  of  Wales  moving  above 
Jean  and  Anne  Simon  into 
second  place  after  a 22-21  vic- 
tory over  the  Guernsey  pair. 

Sailing 

Lawrie  Smith,  In  his  last 
regatta  before  the  Whitbread 
Round  the  World  race,  looks 
set  to  win  fee  Frontera  Ultra  30 
Grand  Prix  series,  writes  Bob 
Fisher.  Law  shares  fee  lead 
with  Eddie  Warden-Owen  in 
the  final  event  in  Belfast 
Lough  with  one  day  to  go. 


ouUA«mm 


A 


IN  BATH. 


GUARANTEE!?  CHEAPER  CALI  BILLS 
OR  POUBLE  YOUR  MONEY  BACK. 

It's  time  BT  came  clean.Thc  truth  is.  Mercury  is  up  to  33% 
cheaper  than  BT  for  national  calls.  In  fact,  if  you  don’t  save 
money  on  your  call  hill  (even  if  you  have  PremierLine 
and  Friends  & Family),  we’ll  refund  double  the  difference. 

Mercury  UK-Call 

FreeCall  0500  500  366 

Aw#  Ml  I«tap  «™t  1 39,06/  t?rz  mmrmrd  ^gaum  8J1i«  frntff  efS  lotab 
s«-p  tataU 4r>  . iMrtr.R  ef  {XI 5 Mr  l'4T).  A* r PM?  Irrwu  «rfy  mm 
BT,  tata-  tan  taJ  tarn  k-feao.  fttfafa*  ita  imrt  «rf  trmpcmj  pmwd  tfex 
\c<  MloUr  m CjSiaf  Card  it  fetwnrw  pari/ngn 


■■■/■■  .. 
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Racing 

Dettori  for 

Chepstow 

celebration 


The  Guardian  Monday  August  25 1997 


Graham  Rock 


Frankie  dettori 
has  until  tomorrow  to 
decide  whether  to  ap- 
peal against  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Goodwood  stew- 
ards to  suspend  him  for  five 
days  following  the  disqualifi- 
cation of  Cape  Cross  in  the 
Tripleprint  Celebration  Mile 
on  Saturday. 

I doubt  whether  he  will 
want  to  waste  the  time  of  the 
Jockey  Club’s  Disciplinary 
Committee. 

Three  furlongs  from  home, 
going  best  of  the  four  runners 
but  fearing  he  might  be  boxed 
in.  Dettori  switched  his 
mount  sharply  off  the  rails 
and  barged  into  Peartree 
House,  who  in  turn  hampered 
Polar  Prince. 

The  stewards  decided  that 
Dettori's  riding  had  been  irre- 
sponsible. and  relegated  the 
easy  winner  Cape  Cross  to 
last  place,  which  presented 
the  prize  to  Among  Men. 

Earlier  Dettori  had  passed 
the  post  in  first  place  on 
Swiss  Law.  but  bis  mount  was 
demoted  to  second  in  favour 
of  Omaha  City,  who  had  been 
squeezed  out  by  the  winner 
approaching  the  two-furlong 
marker. 

Despite  these  reverses.  Det- 
tori had  partnered  Roger 
Charlton’s  Pentad  to  victory, 
and  at  Windsor  in  the  evening 
he  completed  a double  on 
King  Sound  and  Annus 

Mirabilis.  With  Kieren  Fallon 

successful  on  Fern’s  Gover- 
nor, the  pair  are  level  on  121 


winners  in  the  race  for  the 
jockeys  championship,  for 
^Dettori  is  7-4  on\ith 

JteUan  Should  have  a 

by  fc®  end  cf  racing 
today.  He  can  complete- a five- 
timer  at  Chepstow,  indndms 
foe  oddson  Bin  Rosie  (3.20) 

Fallon  rides  at  Newcastle, 
but  the  races  at  Gosfotth  Park 
are  Jar  more  keenly  con- 
tested; his  best  opportunitv 
appears  to  be  Golden  Dice 
W.55)  in  the  EBF  Chisholm 
Bookmakers  Maiden  Stakes 

The  Newcastle  Exhibition 
Ale  Blaydon  Race  is  a compet- 
itive nursery  over  a mile 

The  recent  winners  Sug- 
gest. Clermont  City  and 
Country  Garden  should  all  go 
well,  while  Pay  On  Red  has 
s«jpe  to  improve,  bat  the  one 
that  makes  most  appeal  is 
After  The  Rain  (2.S5). 
trained  by  Barry  mis,  who 
won  the  corresponding  race 
last  year  with  The  Fly. 

After  The  Rain  is  by  Sangla- 
more  out  of  a Rainbow  Quest 
mare,  and  bred  to  stay.  On  his 
most  recent  outing  at  Chester 
he  finished  a dose  fourth  to 
, Elakik  in  a seven-furlong 
maiden,  and  he  would  need  to 
progress  to  win  today. 

However,  he  was  imsuit^ 
by  the  moderate  gallop  and 
over  this  more  testing  course 
his  stamina  should  come  into 
Play. 

His  jockey.  Michael  Hills, 
can  complete  a double  on 
Motet  (-SL25)  in  the  Stanlev 
Racing  Handicap.  Geoff 


Cliche 
B still  on 


Disqualified  . . . Cape  Cross  readily  outpoints  Among  Men  at  Goodwood  only  to  lose  the  prize  in  the  stewards’  room  photograph;  juuan  hbubctau^ikiht 


W rags’ s stayer  was  beaten  | time,  can  make  good  use  of  | Duke  (3.50)  looks  the  pick  of 


half  a length  by  Arcady  at  the  31b  he  receives  from  Mi- 
Newmarket  last  time,  and  a jana  In  the  Ripon  Champion 
reproduction  of  that  effort  Two-Year-Old  Trophy  (3.45). 


should  see  him  home  against 
Mffly  Of  The  Vally. 

W rags  can  win  the  Ripon 


Richard  Hannon’s  horses 
have  been  in  top  form  over 
the  last  few  weeks,  following 


Duke  (3.50)  looks  the  pick  of  The  Amateurs’  Derby,  as  two  and  a quarter  miles  last 
the  weights  In  the  South  the  race  is  known,  looks  wide  time;  he  is  not  as  well  handl- 
Wales  Argus  Nursery.  open  but  the  selection  fin-  capped  as  last  year's  winner. 

Gopi  (3-30).  ffom  the  Han-  isbed  runner-up  in  the  corre-  Mick  Easterby.  who  is  en- 
non  yard,  bears  dose  inspec-  sponding  event  12  months  joying  .bis  most  successful 
tion  in  the  BJ3.T.  Financial  ago.  beaten  11  lengths  by  Ara-  season  for  some  time,  sends 


Rowels  at  the  Yorkshire  a disappointing  first  half  to 


Services  Claiming  Stakes  at  bian  Story. 


course  with  Mawingo  (3.15), 
and  Arkadlan  Hero  (3.45), 
successful  at  Goodwood  last 


the  season.  He  could  supply 
Dettori  with  a winner  at 


Warwick,  and  Fairy  Knight 
(3.10)  should  run  wen  for  the 
stable  in  the  Moet  & Chandon 


The  Royal  colours,  will  this 


Lady  Sheriff  (2.35)  for  the 
Heathorns  Bookmakers 


time  be  carried  by  Shaft  Of  Handicap  (£35).  A winner  at 
night,  who  reverts  to  12  fur-  Goodwood  last  month,  she  is 


Chepstow,  where  Eleventh  I Limited  Handicap  at  Epsom.  | longs  after  having  won  over  iwell-drawn  and  can  follow  up. 


Classic  cliche,  was 
the  smooth  winner  of 
the  Prix  Kergorlay  at 
Deauville  yesterday,  quick- 
ening clear  in.  the  closing 
stages  to  beat  Orchestra 
Stall  by  two  lengths.  The 
Godolphin  stayer  remains  a 
possible  contender  fbr  the 
Melbourne  Cup  in  Novem- 
ber, writes  Graham  Rock. 

“The  Irish  StLeger  is  his 
principal  target."  said  the 
Godolphin  manager  Simon 
Crisfort.  “and  after  that  we 
wlll:conslder  Melbourne.  1 
would  certainly,  not  rule 
out  the  trip  at  this  stage." 

John  RjeicL  riding  last 
year's  Gold  Cup  winner  fbr 
the  first  tune,  described 
Classic  Cliche  as  a bit  lazy. 
“We  quickened  up  into  the 
straight  and  the  further  he 
went  the  easier  it  was,"  he 
reported. 

. Orchestra  Stall  ran  well 
and  is  expected  to  return 
for  the  Prtx  Gladiateur  at 
Longchamp  next  month. 

Chief  Contender  finished 
a respectable  third  for 
Peter  Chappie-Hyain,  but 
Persian  Punch  seems  to 
. have  lost  his  useful  form  of 
the  spring,  fading  in  the 
closing  stages  after  having 
made  much  of  the  running. 
He  might  join  Classic  Cli- 
che at  The  Curragh  next 
month. 

Desert  Prince  could  fin- 
ish only  fifth  to  Charge 
D*  Affaires  in  the  Prix 
Moray  Piaget,  beaten  about 
two  lengths- 

“He’s  still  a bit  immature 
and  will  improve  on  that," 
trainer  David  Loder 
explained. 


Epsom  card  with  form  for  the  TV  races 


Newcastle  with  TV  form  guide 


GRAHAM  ROCK 
ATa  Fall 
Lady  Sheriff 
Fairy  Knight 
Antd  Altai 

Present  Situation 
MgbtSbot 
Star  Kristai 


TOP  FORM 
Santana  - 
Tincan  Dawn 

Shaft  Of  UaM 
Water  Ronianca 
Kayvee 
L*Wy  Stwy 
Sliver  Krista! 


O AfXVff tunica.  conditions  stakes 

MaW  1 m 2f  £5.982  (5  declared) 


Left-handed.  U-shaped  Dim  track  UpW  first  4f.  Shapfy  rtowMB  to  <tf  rum.  then  icfta  to 
lintsti  final  futon  Straight  SI.  mostly  downhlL 
Gotoff  Good.  * Oanotes  bfinkas.  • Top  farm  rated. 

Draw:  High  numbers  favoured  over  5T. 

Long  iBatoaca  travelers;  Gaelic  Sunn  (2.35)  & Misty  Moor  (4.40)  M Johnston.  N Yota  254 
nries.  Tuscan  Own  12.39  J Beny.  Uxa  251  mSes.  Kira  £223  J Em  N Yorks  2<3  trees. 
Cross  The  Bader  (233.  Hazard  A Guess  C3.TQ  8 No  CkHes  (4.10)  0 FfchoBa.  N forks  239 
mfias.  Matas  (4.10)  R Fahey.  N Yorta  236  nries. 

Sawn  day  winners:  2.35  Doss  The  Border. 

Unhand  Dry*  time  3.10  Mae  Than  You  Know:  3.40  Airtd  Nbotiu. 

Maoreefc  4.10  CompattodY. 

Figures  in  brackets  after  nose’s  name  denote  days  snea  ter  ouftq.  JJumpa. 

O />JC^IH0US31QALSUPPl^NURSBrrHTlAP2Y0  I 

w 71  £8.325  0 declared)  1 &*+  1 

(12)  R Hunan  9-7 DmIMM 

auto  a 

itoto  m 

- te«wr  n 

■ Bay  fl  «7 

RCadnaa  ■ 

a Brian  V 

abmo  ® 

. - Atatoffl  B 

Mto4-ltonn.Mlb0tlx  ll-2Wsfcii6-1Benre.to.telD!  f-1SaHQ*  ftoeZAl  UMem 
Hoott* 

raw  CODE -SnmcHtUr#  4sd|tie3aai<M{Uaai.wiB(iBdbdW8iqe.teri1intK(alS3«t 
Btrau ats— vy  n tor  iiW«i  Bnai. rwtoitatK. durorer Jeu  —art tottitec  aid t:  a 
beMOw Sound BnotrinAr rat. Gd.ltastoMKiri<wnai(.t«Bycuire«att out Matocd Anil  8 
Ward  Hjfcratao  at  GoatandAOca  Gdfli.  AT*  rite  Roman.  mtAmiB  21  ax  Mario*  M cm. 
taioiw  8)hMtffrima**OTi7;tntoGdJ:rriNBMnra:ta.taaMl<nxtadaayMltxtngatai 
U.-Ub!MHiRaiea*<totlR(Matap.<1dto  Mi  tattoBUrtoM  IL  antoWifAiaer 
■toWHUwiiouL-aioia  SI  btori  Root  tar*  toyman  in*  ^ a BtoZotoD«dtoden.rito; 
SKrigto.  a»  nun.  n«  on  lo  ttotoge.  to  d 1?.  OHM  to  Oonto  * fflutitkn  M 71  2r  ran  taa 
Maatota:9MMr«HI  taaorMUouinMumy  tootm  inw»'lT(*>ivnjJiEswiR?vox*i  * 

2 Oc  HEATHORNS  BOOKMAKERS  HANDICAP 

■WW5i  £10,35800  declared)  c>** 

hli  ltoWi  AtatorWWjjSaiMw«-ilM) Brito  82 

2 (to  34T4T1  Udy  Shortens  OTliatiaab»6-?-Ji JIM*  B 

318  tS^Uu  HtaH5HinjEw/-9-8  ..  0 tow  B 

4|J  die*  TgtoonM|(B)mTKaideMS->;  itoVM  B 

8(9  63«1 1 Gtofc  Stow  (l^fOjUJBrcun  3-5-6 D MM  Bl 

• t*  ,'toKl  SWIM  (24)  Iflton  3-44  - ..ICMM  M 

7(S  315641  fltortangiqjBrjdto  4-8- 10  ...  ... A dark  St 

Bp  211611  CiwTMianWp^«Q(mDlfcM5->-5-9  8 toll  B 

tp  oazftc  itotwitan^OT-iB«vM4  ....  . t aototi  (9]*so 

HR  53B«  Poa»6£fl^H»»CTUEHCUJ4-B-.’ Bl  BMTT  (J»*  to 

Botoff  itfO-JDCutstoGniW  r-OudraiarB.  ir-2u*«.v£jnn  C-r  tecsUa  tea  lO-IHtoM 
11-ibmu  ir-ii«c*mr  !’*&*#*.  ^-incmu> 

nm  BODE -Motor  Dm  KL  nuniM  a out  urAanf  cw:  llot  Ml  .1 12  Ohm  Sc  hnsd  X 
(hoM  Whop,  va  uey  StolffitojtaL  cur  ever  ti  oei  romr  wf  mmCuKWw!  y tofn  ttnug 

Donne  triwar  b itt  Kto  ts  uSe  nn  oeto*  Ja*j  ptrrjv-m  m:u.C Hct  ;-T.rri  » i n d 14  Q ttwc 
DmoonmicrtlMiLW  u)  To— Mmi . no temw kul .1 Elb-or‘fi--.&-da«aonSswe. 
lia^tnQ—lltowHaMBii atnarilraiorvv.;  xof.  iv  x j:  r.v.->  jir.-ap,  Wr"  mn 
VnwisIMbroi*  ,*f  *«*Bird«srtfWfiatrr:  r» Vu  r.  jr j( .‘joMran! 'J 

^aapCdtoatorTtoBWMflu.Ittaitttotrtotrereajagw:  txa>  x ■■  r -jr-irt  v tw  to 


s SDto*a 

8 Onto-*  B 

._  jam  d 

Bettog;  .'4  I’.iin  Room  MtotoO  9-2  Wore.  6-1  MMifetoMtoNCttr 
HgntnPE-riirWM—  BwiatBCMmadll.  rdlxiwdP—rt <nu5 j( Ascoi In 2lhcap  SB 

«^C^.'»c».ii^.uaaiT.2at)d>idtoji6aea^BajBOiinhc»,6aVton-tan£iw:H«uP  mesi 

toxrlieU  fed  wr  Kcw.  dawauL  wil  ftscol  l*  3ftcao.  SIL  beaUnj  Ccnamns  is  a an  MU  AtoJc 
fnmrtrt  u t*w  a**»i  to  d i 8 MU  Cnto  to  n Drag*  i n 21 8 J Gfl  Ztftzto:  Heanvay  B M 

•Jawtetiw21(iil  -wui3v]daWbdtoOa^«oowJ»«l^aB1m21«s.6t1Fm. 

A 4 /\  ROTHMANS  ROYALS  NORTH  SOUTH 
*»■  I VGHMiBWESOEBHANDMMP 

im  11 4yds  £7.1 65  (T4  declared) 

1 <11;  Wbisi  Bar—nUnAFl— 8-19-0 A Oort  »B 

2'I4  !!«•:  Phtoto(M)(OI)tBu1e4-9-t ...  _D  CPD—  (3)  M 

BiW  tJl3.De  Ftoi(B)(BH|1totoa5-44 : 8 Sarin  81 

At;.  Ollii  SotoT«BffD)PaJa*to10-3-3.  ... 0 MB—  SB 

SiS  CanMWtofejumtei3-8-T3 J arid*  B 

8«  tn»'-313  UrHtdkatnta^GwMMayd-B-n  ... ft  Cacti—  U 

7 <7.  *•-*:.  CMUtoty  (4JG  UH  4-8-12 A«MM(U*  B 

III)  Ole:-:  fecac— PC DMdx* 4-6-12 A Mcfaoai  (J)  85 

8 4.  5flC«-  JMtovfflTRhgaa  3-8-9 H Hny  (3)  — . 

»»0  1aPvOSWfl(S}Mfitoo3-«-7 J Trtt  K 

11,3  r»v>  tohiadnts«iwm— 6Cnr  B4 

a, 17  4im,  Qrtoa  HR  Hanoi  M-3 _ ..MOW  83 

ttl  1C  W ria—tfito fains)  UnJUrta yUi6-6-i Mb to  Oaok  ff)  83 

OOlWiJ  MbOW (9) (C0)BFd«TD-M0- — 1—  tadi  H 82 

Beta;  D-;  w>.  r-T  Rto&f.  c—ritto.  Presto  5ao—  9-i  Hun.  u Itotoe.  10-1  Sr*  Orfefin 

12 -1  'Jt.i  li'Z. 


GRAHAM  ROCK 

TOP  FORM 

220 

Stab 

Epic  Stand 

255 

After  Tte  fttin  (nap) 

Camby  Gavtto 

326 

HenHnrtar 

Sarayir 

3.56 

Erro  Ctxflga 

ErreCmfigo 

425 

Motet 

SbMaySoe 

4.55 

GaAden  Dk* 

Gown  Dice 

5.25 

Suraraar  Dance 

Sunmar  Dance 

288(1)  16240  Ocddfeto  02)  HJd— n 8-11 — 

207(3  891  BMtato^ltoJAuxUtS-11 J 

208(8)  Z2221  to— I Be—  (141 1 Eans&r  B-10 LB 


18-10 


208(B)  22221  f— —Bl—  Ml E-toB-iO L Gtanodc  78 

m)  053tor0aMg)PCto8-7 T tonka  B 

(in  038- Cap  An  re— OBJ  Ito  8-5 J tom  B 


210(16)  036- 

2>ia  iOM 
20«  • 333 

2130  06011 

214(19  4551 


0rJ9wgH-6. 


J tote  83 

PtoaR  az 

VTSI  S 


Left-tendeacoursaaMmei  w8n4frw-in  Stragjit  mte  Mdch  rtees  tfrougfwitprowtfing  St* 
tBSL 

Co  tog:  Going:  Good.  Good  to  Soft  in  ptees.  * Denote  bfintes.  • Tap  finn  rated.  - 
Dr—;  Rails  draw,  tdgti  or  bar,  tamed  ip  to  im. 

Long  (Sstanca  kmliii  Redwng  (2 2tJ  & Han  Hamer  025)  J Dmtap.  W Sussex  342 
ntos  Cortry  Garten  QJ56I R Hann  WIIs  302  mles.  Marie  Dora  (3J25)  I Bsfcfing,  Itants 
300’raites. 

Snen  day  wtaare:  None. 

BUmd  that  Sou  2J20  For  Yotr  Eyes  Only.  Vboract  325  Defefi.  Maid  (X  CametaL  ■ 
Figtres  ta  brackets  altar  torse’s  name  derate  days  since  last  outing 

f%  UK  LAND  STATES  CUP  HANDICAP  STAKES  . 

taiidto  w 51  £7.330  (1 4 declarafl  CH4_ 


214(19  4551  OntaatyCinpOBppMkwiS-O DstaGta—  81 

214 (I a 0014W  n— — {^JBiCT7-T0 BBlTUdW  84 

218(1?)  8531  Bni  tote  (HftJBoMMd IMm  78 

■Bta  ll-20u*»  tonfcB.  7-1 N— tor.  8-4  On  to*.  RunOtMta.  Us  to  (tan.  M P— s rtwe. 
SOggest  KM  C3snm  Red  •• 


. . ■bad  tooea.  lid  21  an.  ken  o°  ganh. — dasri— l cat 

IttoiB iaatatoiltotoKDl— MMtoTto^to>talliS.eikitaRr  21  oi  goodl— todUtong.  ran 
OLtoda  tobetaodGktttaaeav  7f2yndL  9Hm  towbr  totaM  dw  rat  2laiataMleiL  M «8 
Mfe  tad  tottna  non  irtoU  71  htoi « lntt«  >k|Bom  Dr  i Ocdd  to*  ftwM  — a J»  of  a 1 d 
DeMBdiada—  atterim»B«^<wtarinJMtawtei)MiritaM«)i»a awaMIutaceffiri 
^■n— ^^ndini  tofw  IwavFwtaii— dlwa  "Swi  toe— Mada*  ri— n mttoM 


A AHL^AS MAIDEN STAKBZTO 

HnrfVol  £3.453  (9  declared) 


1i~  vV  Aijmienia8iu(M)S0Pri94) .0  DT—  — 

2i»  C Ddeyadll— (IDftCefaggna-Q — . G Carter  — 

8C*  .v  mtoisto*p«iB— >590  acu  b 

*<r.  t-'K  TkaBoyJato{15)RHmoa94> MOM  S3 

5 T * Crank  C—pOUiwteM R Cm— M 82 

6<T*  ^5  —MSawrMMnmn 4-B $ Saukn  83 

7 5 j."'-  Uad»Ston<P)Jto*iJS-9 J IWd«80 

Si*  .■-‘»sil«tritattpi)PUojaeT9-9 ft  Rato—  p]  — 

•<:~  : ABUT  town  3-0 0 Boa—  an 

e«ta  j-2  VE.i’.imM  Lto,5«jrv  7-2MgnSu.9-2Mtay tur.9-i  txwSber.  to- iAhk Cures 
Ii^:  wwiw 


181011  60063  BtoatogWCTJDwtaBM-W . — : K Darter  87 

102«  80006  tamdsArirffT)  99 DNcaoll 6-8-8 OntaM  B 

TO3iD  053221  toabaq (19 99 wife* 3-9-8 8 W»*  82 

»4C,  115432  WeitoM-aWriWftfflmiWRIttoiiktoll  9 0 B Grifito  (3)  ■ 

64«n  S*«w— totnpiiferJiito&^-S Sta— to  — 

108(10)  nm*  ftoTo*^e(«r«TEiirtT3-9-4 . — — * B 

W7(1 2*  2-I-aO  ft—IBto— p1)mJtod®4-9-1 Haifa  (tor  A B 

108(7.  223112  BdcSari 09 « (TO UrsJRata343 J Fort— *90 

MB  (Bi  0-1345  Blanadnfl  Anaaag  p4Jhi» 3-9-0 : — : T Mtoae  81 

110®  HK*M  toracTri:fra—aCiqro0Htfc»c9-q-0 IMa*  at 

111(9  050411  Srita(Wl(aj)ABJejr4-M DhUI  84 

101141  210M2  rafctaa«(D)ttJdtnaBi3-8-i2 U me  83 

113 nj  £23003  ItaBBti nq  F Vita an 5-8-10 (9  B 

114 ill  1IB66»  aatafttoCBItaiWBJJtntaa^M J ton.  B 

Bata  ^ 7-1  Reduv  WTuhcs  to).  8-1  tori— taeem  stai  ri— s ML  Sto  9-1 

1)r— .12-1  Seder  FhnCa—  14-1  fiamBtria— e.  Pwtla  30-1  fifcomrrgAaadiB  2S-1  kgdOa* 


N7n2>  2’TOO  A— IB*— ftli 
108(7.  223112  Bdc  S—  (16)  ffi 

KB  (6i  0-1345  Blinatogllii  nil 

110(9  UBUA  tonktoaa 
111(9  050411  SritaffQjiaftAE 

112114)  210042  Part— B(D)U. 
113  n*  £23003  TtaonnqFWa 
114m  11B6G4  smokayHanCta 


yBTEurt,  3-9-4 

)m3tod®4-W 

5(BhMreJtonsden3-W 

g«Jhr»3-9-0 

etta  mo  (trams 9-9-0 


! if  ASHB{W00DMAlDBfSTAKES3Y0 

»■  IV  71  £3.371  iSdeclaied) 


1 5- 

ir-ax 

a-:. 

a sy-n 

3rr 

Sit' 

*r> 

5-.' 

U«i. 

a x 

7,-'. 

iZ- 

ACM  81 

8 CBcta—  >3 

...  . MMaafS)  18 
a tea  18 

DM—  88 

. . S S— n«8B 


2 EJE  NEWCASTLE  EXHBmON  ALE  BLAYDCW  RACE 
■ (MJRssnr  ffCAP)  2TD 


1 (NURSERY CAP) ZTD 
im  £28,660  06  declared) 


v'-'  PAar  -.'Mflcr.  M Sito  Krcoi 7-2 TaDen. 9-2 Smmse.  7-1  UiSritBt  12-1  jj.j 
s»  Sri-’r 


•*  281  i7t 

■ 2MB) 


20103)  Oil  DoeSeari(t2)£toMp9-7 — 

202 13  501133  ft— rOT—d»nMW&ajl6M_ : 

2Bi7)  01  —fey  S«*ar  pquoamn  6-13 

2M  » 644  Altar  Du  Bto{2Q  8 tto  8-12 

705(141  33211  CaMntotoPQhtaraanfr'tt 


Ti— B 87 

'IM  S 

KItokr*B 


Wrx®  raion.— wx&Walnrt^RadSBteoebra  PwOataM— And 
fieafei )—  1lndMaon.arlflt  14.at)d*«lSiwr)gaUtoMBfl2riaa  GrLfrdC— AatRriaBPtgnraMt 
um  netto  ari  — tow  aal  — 11  — 8*  id  a « MM  ri  Otor  71 2y  m Odfa.  BstoydaDto 
ltoriia4iaa,— ydi— giatanii— 4ta<i(7.8PlKtoglfldSwiiiatoanadaffkaft.6PidTto 
Sms  (tag  torn,  sopd n 5nL2tio  k—sriOL  aid  al  a 71  MM  Atari—  n C— id  71 2i  add  Od-Fni 
tank  Mm  rtnariy  H.  MV  Bad  feta  * Ita «w  2j  aeL  AWm-tarais  torrt  Fogs  Ha  by  ZB 

daw tnfe.’ltod— 3t«Uedo«r  a ML  dr— ari.— «W— r*n — W hm.twaM|6— bylta 

O Of5PHnaB>s'nRaf0ARA7H,SIAKES HANDICAP  _ 

WHta9(FBBes&  Mares) 

1m2t£n.K)6  (10  declared). 

901  fl  6TIOBO  RridefCanriot (23)  D)HO—jd  3-9-7 T Sftrrin*  89 

3020  141042  Saatir (17) W Hm 3-9-4 I fttotaBB 

»a  18410  imaarfer  (48)  mj  total  3-M K tarty  88 

384(41  3434  adtol  (104)  M SUB  3-9-9 K ftfem*  85 

306  0 2ri444  Mtota (29? toe 3-9-7 J FM—  85 

308  a 421143  toe— dr  (2^  (BP) jaw 3-8-7 8 toy  84 

307  0 3-241  OaatopqmLQ—ilJ-8-6 M Us  81 

308  B 010554  Hale  Dam  (Hit  I BaUtq  3-8-2 HaBn  Daya  85 

300 (II  240137  S«Ma»,fl—ITOCWJF—M-2 J CanaN  83 

310  nq  662(61  Frat—e  Reas  cnjpJPUta  3-8-0 J Or—  84 

■ata  7-2  onto  9-2  toodbeA.  s-i  MMeOaa.  8-1 S— r.  Dritdi  XSMa  Sattn'  (tw-10- 1 tor  Haw. 
toriOTCar— .12-1  Fn—cft— 

nmaBE-ta«taataBrtndMXMri7.iabtaMnnGnxWnllH3e>i)2Bes.ed4)eL 
m ytaTnta edtodnitm—  kairiM faring,  au rift  TSUnrAmlMBsaNaDTaks  1m3 
rin  604hi  Bn  Hantar  tol  nr.  besdtar  31  rat  iro  kisRsair  mon  h—a  ne  HouLOmd  12  i«benai 
D— erdfa— riYakiip4iaap.fllPetoteft— —a c«d4liiiiltaptai>aig.48)0(lll1taWwUM 
f^aVMln2ltaBd.KtaalMi)|).iaBMn2lB*.(»nme(B«ftdkilore  «mia.3M(nUw» 
SW ri 8—t in  11  tan  Srtfn.  tataadc Al— t d«*ra  todera.  rtUen  am  igHairet  napacaB 
dtari  Hid  12. 3 tafeod  ItalTma  Oono— tor  tan  GdL  ConOKAtak  BL  tod  Oman  3 «L  ranni  ad 
sonaLecejiB  lmZtac.fid.hea9vpfe»|tVZ  ttotatan:  Head— ifooiraniain—  <w  if  out 
*tad  M >»  to  4ri  ri  1L 1M  ItoM  ta  d Frwtan  a Neriwy  in  7<  feto  Sartta  tagt:  Q»d 

MBl  W — nn  3 at  tildn  ns.  am  a tom*  i n 2 3y  tan  meng  Note  C—  by  t»  taa* 

Ranetod>«r2>a4.  to— llnd.  anoint  —a  Wntorlrnanta.  Gd.  be— g AmewPoe  ty  a 

O CCFClROGet  VeWALLMBIMRIALCUUMING  STAKES  ZYff 

nJhb>b#5I  £2.871  p declared) 

4to0  asm  JtaBtamnjtaT 9-1  — p Fanay  (8  » 

BOO  retataW4W&BBtoa-12 T Lucaf*  n 

403  K.  Lata  BwfltaJ  &EE  8-12 8 tato  - 

ttnltakto*  81 

4050  524D22  bn Cotage (N}0F) UaJftesdarM JUaM 

StataWtaB  Ctfuoi  13-9  Psto  CtAsysi  7-ejnta  Mu  12-1  KeeeUto  33-1 UD?  E— 


■<  " 

1 KSU^' 

•a 


p 


^IPaiac< 


,*•«* 


4 H*i*:  -'l'  ’ 


I£Ifc.o  !iu.a 


V1  C a.*— 


If  Infer;  n nr:^  ».■ 

9»  '•ZV* 


astle  Ua*?:’ 
i Villa 


‘J i\  Cj* 


]]»Guardian  Monday  August  25 


PA  Carling  Premiprchm 


SPORTS  NEWS  15 


FA  Carling  Premiership 


l, " 


*>♦ 


t 


tit*,, 





i; 


Blackburn 


Arsenal 


Man  Utd 


Leicester' 


Crystal  Palace 


Newcastle 


West  Ham 


Bolton 


rSHrm 


Chelsea 


Everton 


Tottenham 


Barns  I 


Wimbledon 


Liverpool 


Sheff  Wed 


Southampton 


Aston  Villa 


3 110  2 11 


31  0 02011042  4 


31001  0 11020 


31101.010  0 21  2 


3001012004  1 2 


2 2 003  1 00000  2 


310  02  1 10133  1 


1 1 0 3 2 1 


1113  10 


1 0 5 4 0 0 1 0 2 - 


000101  8 3 5 


2 1 0 1 3 3 0 0 0 


3 10  112 


0 2 18  1 


2 2 


2 


30011301123  -3 


30021400101-4 


1 0 40  0 202-6 


pn  Forthcoming  Attires 


7 27.8  AlSerml  (n);  306  Shaft  Wad  (aV 
t3JTot»»hmi|h|;  ZsSTSSlir 


6 aasawsaasmi'-t 


easffiwga'Bsa?!?,.™ 


s ssagfiiaiBs^ 


4 


3 £3 


Foreign  football 


GERMANY 


Kteamnisrn  3 Senate  D 

aoprtaund  3 Boc&um  2 

outewg  o vnaamaan  3 

Boyar  uwsrtuaan  3 Kartanine  1 

ArmUa  BiadfaM  3 WarOai  Orman  0 

HUflehngMMi  4 Coham  i 

Hammo  0 BayamMuMcfi  i 

IWO  L PAIR 
IfalwwhN—  4 3 1 0 9 0 lO 


"WWmwi  4 2ii«3  T 

Ksrlarefia  4 2 i i g io  t 

V&WtMMra  4 2 110  7 T 

■ UmteM  4 2 0 2 10  B • 


a au, 


1 


o 


FIRST  DIVISION 


SECOND  DIVISION 


THIRD  DIVISION 


sl$P 


i.'i*  •>:.  : •' ; : . ,,  Vi : f-*V 

w . ••;  . 

v fclV'Vfe  S:  i tr. 


_ ,C  'V:'' 

-'V;-  . 


PREMIER  DIVISION 


L F A Pta 

o a i 9 

0 B 8 9 

0 4 1 T 

0 4 1 T 

0 4 2 T 

0 6 0 9 

IBS* 

14  4 4 

4 


fWr 


3 1 

3 10  2 
3 10  2 
3 10  2 
3 10  2 
2 1 


FA  M 
< 1 9 

8 8 T 
6 2 T 
5 3 9 

4 2 9 

3 19 

2 19 

8 4 4 

5 7 4 

4 8 4 

4 4 4 

3 2 4 

2 2 4 

2 3 4 

114 

5 6 9 

4 4 3 

4 8 9 

3 3 3 
3 B 3 
3 0f 
2 B 1 
16  1 
0 2 1 


0 ■ 2 

0 4 2 
17  1 
16  3 
14  3 
0 8 0 
0 8 1 
13  2 
13  3 
12  2 
13  6 

1 0 6 
1 6 6 
0 3 1 
13  3 
2 6 8 
2 3 4 
2 3 4 
2 3 4 
2 2 2 

2 2 4 

2 0 0 2 1 3 

3 0 0 3 1 ID 

3 0 7 


Mteh9oal.fi)>  WmwoEio  m 

CUn23  stated  36. 90 

BrabtnW  KavanagiOB 

Condemn  82 

■iiiteiia  Bum.  Bryan.  Bradahsw  gjnlghan 
6Q.  Buttar.  Lyiflata.  BraMn.  Bonner  (MMMI 
to).  Cfortoon.  Oman.  PUpott  (MateitB). 

Wya.wPi  WadrwTayVY.  Kawatfk  Beaton. 
Mohan,  McCarthy,  Rxayih.  Comtorth,  Scut 
(HorUn  67).  Stated  (Rand  83J.  ucGevta 
(Canua77l.5lamon. 

«04,m  tekicediifaiomi  (Saatdekn. 


w :* -r  ,-?r-r *> 


; V • 


j»- 


- A****9  * i • y -vV  j i 

ii 

. rV'  i 


I 


is 


LL-i-.j, 

P i^- 

rca 


3E 


r t " * 75553 
rf  • 


■< 


.M 


. te  " wig  ■WwUwiiw  w)’4f  j I !■  J f iW  III  I* 

►WteJ  la.  'll. ^ 


^ '*?4  v*>’»  V-:wrv 

\'ir£-  ■ ■ « ' " - '•vVWL';,i4* 

cl  ‘ •>/ vS 

H— teOteortV^y^a  Im  i il»'wfO«oa-teM^ 

v:r.^i.A;v|.;- rri 


NanM (0)0  Cltete  -fl 

Rites  23 
Smith  00 

NsteM  cap  ktesbaii.  MHO  (Sagn  7^. 
NMimn.  OrantfFaftMsTH,  Sutch.  Potaton. 
Adams.  Fte*.  Remus.  MU0gsn.Fwfls.3uti 
(net  bmkD;  Scott 

CimMteOaKwtmRIwnifBanw 
00).  SaUm.  wssnsootf.  Ughthiot.  Cttannek. 
MRuRay.Lnnt  (Wright  SB).  Adshota.  Johnson. 
MorslselAnthnitxisSr'i. 

AO  lljai.  MD  Dir  (ter). 


4 112  6a  4 

ihfliftuiB  4 1 1 2 3 B 4 

ftffc'Ote  4 1 i 2 4 B 4 

laSOWteMi  4 0 3 1 6 7 3 

2 2 
S 2 

4 0 2 S 9 10  3 

SPANUW  SWOI  curt  Munlsn 
Roai  Mattel  4 Barcotona  T (ago:  5-3). 
DUTCH  UUOWb  MAC  BreSsi  PSV 
E*ndhovan3:  Volonaam  o Twonta  En- 
acfwda  ft  RKC  wsahaUk  i Qrantnasti 
i:  Utrscnto  mw  Mawnicttt  iTvimm 
Amhom  3 Rods  JC  Kmkrada  1; 

FayaooMfl  3 Spans  Ronantam  i.  loov 
rtav«  Oiaatachsp  DoaOncitam  3 WU- 
tenilTWDuftl;  NEC  NUmagon  □ Haaratv 
■—~~*  ■—  a ~ iio  n»i  i jii 

ARtatsmani  P2.  PIS8;  X Fayonoora  2-6. 3 

NsaramsmM 

rrALtAM  sumnctiPisbiteHju. 
vantua  3 vicanza  O 
9EUHAII  miim  HVVD  Moianbask 
1 Aalsr  1.  Satwntay.  Standard  Uaga  1 Lo- 

kan»3;  ExcaWor  Mouscran  0 Cnwls- 

IOID;  Bavoran  1 Slm-Tnildan  1:  Ham  baits 
0 CM>  Brupas  1 ; Qsrtt  4 Qannlnal 
Bcnran  2;  Ohant  6 WastartoO.  Laadhg 
tSteteute  1 Osnk  P3.  PtsB;  X Club 
Brugea  3-6;  3 LDoimai  3-7. 

POmuOOBMi  UUIA  Marttttno  2 
Eatrata  Amaoara  i;  Saiguatroc  0 Laca  0; 
BoavWa  2 Satubal  1:  Cnavaa  D Rio 

— *•**— p aUMdani 

QufcmanM  1 Acadamica  0;  Faranaa  0 
Sporting  0. 
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WWk^.Eani.xete(DagwS). 
Vteasn.  MoaraflaU,  Paran.  Bon.  KsMsr.  Platt. 
Portar  (WWsan  72),  Hsdgo  Bub  (nM  wad): 

OMR  J Harris  HMonQ. 
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Law.  RtearaM,  AJlsn.  Sasage  (Bbcham  81), 
SadHar  (Heeten  63).  Grant,  teaman  (Bowry 
63). 

VarOCKjaSaoNaya.  MaUliati.  Han.  BuahaO. 
Raad.Bsrras.StetMcnon.TMtlar.nowa 
[Crasiwnai).Rtish(SuB43).  Bouton.  St*  (hot 
usacQ:  Jordan. 

Mfe  MOL  Raft  K Laaca  (Wohwttampton). 
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RaONrim  PJ2  Hartfapool (0) 

Barry  28  Col  Ian  88 

Hayward  40 

n— 4—  Utessaimnsns.qariLta»st 
Baas.  KnBL  RaMniL  Bany.  tensr.  Boa. 
Hayward,  noacoa.  Sufia  (not  usad):  Dnica. 
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H—w;d  iteyirgooaon.  Kimsisa.  Unas, 
mgmm.  Davfss  (Lae  SB).  Brttflsy,  A8on 
Wsy  Ty.  Cu  Ban.  Bsksr  (Howard  83). 

Mb  3,086.  M F 9 BMBoa  (Motflnrtiam). 
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Marins  0 Bishop  Auckland  0 

P W D 1 F A Pta 

(Matey 1 1 0 0 4 1 3 

UamUt 1 VO  0 3 0 3 

Biytk  SpMrtana ...  1 1 0 0 3 1 3 

CteyaMy 1 1 0 0 3 1 9 

tetey 1 1 0 0 3 2 3 

AStanftay 1 1 0 D 2 1 3 

AtfrstanTosm — 1 1 0 0 2 1 3 

■oatsNUM 110  0 10  3 

Iptenyoar — 110  0 10  3 

AHrtntfltaaa 1 0 1 0 2 2 1 

Bansw 1 0 1 0 2 2 1 

■ Auckland 1 0 1 0 0 0 1 

IBatew 1 0 1 0 0 0 1 

Bambar  BrMga  - 1 0 0 1 2 3 O 

Mousy 10  0 112  O 

wnnsford  Utd. — 10  0 112  O 

MteOIMh-  10  0 10  1 O 

latghRKl 10  0 10  1 O 

Chortay 10  0 113  0 

HydaUtd 10  0 118  0 

RaddHaBor — 10  0 114  0 

Itswanra- 1 0 0 1 0 3 O 

Brat  DMbIom  Ashton  Utd  3 Porstoy 
Cantc  v,  Batpw  Tn  3Traltord  l:  Buxion  0 
Bradford  PA  1:  Conglston  Tn  0 WBrh- 
sop  Tn  1;  Droytadan  2 Harrogarn  Tn  0;  Flln- 
nn  1 Mattock  Tn  0:  Gretna  0^ Eastwood 
Tn  2 Lincoln  Utd  i Orsat  Harwood  Tn  1: 
mnnerfMd  0 Sfochaortdga  PS  3; 
wnitby  Tn  Z Worttngton  3:  WhltJsy  Bey  0 
Wltton  Albion  3. 
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Marsh,  Ragst  Dublin.  Bwna.  Bassm.  Bear*, 
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Top  Scorers 


VlalU  (Chaste) 


State  (Srftoo) 


Dublin  (CowHiy) 


Suflon  (Otacfctjum)  — 


Bmatora  (Nawcsstia) 


AaprtUa  (Hawoeatta) 


BargHamp  (Aiwnal) 


OMIbcwbt  fWachfaurn) 


HartspnOVsatHarn) 


Lombardo  (Caystal  Pataoa) 


Redfaarn  (BnmsMy) 


Wallar.  Fan.  Coota.  Bamaa  (Wfoddfo  5^. 
Eyraa.  Ste  (nM  iBsd};  Bnaaa. 

Ate4  gn.  ted  M R Hteay  (Waiwyn  Oardan 
Chy) 

Watford (2)3  9rwtford (0) 

Mitel  4 T«yfor  78  (pen) 

Meivano  1 1 . Jnhnaaa  SO 
WWfsnk  CJtamBsrtsJn.  MaMDg  (Palmar  81), 
Kannsdy.  Psga.  Mian,  Mooney.  RosanihoL 
Hyds.  Thotnaa  (Aitdrswt  8T).  Johnson.  Slater. 
SU>  (not  mat]]:  TaDjoys.  1 

teathlardi  PaardsAHurdts,  Andaraon. 
HufoUng*.  Bate.  BanvacflB  (Rastay  MB. 

Oetwoy.  Canham.  Dmya,  Bant,  Taytor.  Subs 

font  uaadk  BanstMiLIAtonniril 
AM  10.  US.  IMS  Q 6snnsB(RBdhl(n. 


OwaBBM  rw«i  Frasstons.  Pries.  HIHs.  Wsflisr. 
Edwards,  Coaiss,  Jonas  (Chappts  72). 
(roorman  (AppUfoyai).  BM,  Atapadu. 
Puttnam.  BMi  foot  uasd):  Jsnklna. 

•oadhodM  IMM  OMta.  waisn.  no*  ©its 
64).  SOrfori  (MeAulay  71).  When.  Hops, 
vniaw.  O-Auria  tsnahawMara  71).  RsgiA 
FbrTBStBr.  Cam-OarEls. 
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LtAdMBMudlwniw  ftotfo):  4 Car- 
ruttwfn  (Pnortxmwgh);  Chrtatla  (Mara- 
fiatd).  3 London  (k4acdnlMd):  Kyd 
(CSrnbridge  Utd):  Palmar  (Rochdale); 
Wnita  (Note  County).  X Abrahams 
(Colctteew):  Allan  (HwdspoeO:  Bennett 
(Charter);  BM  (Swansea):  Buokta 
(Cotehosler):  Cullen  (Hartlepool):  Flack 
(Exntar);  Forreeter  (Scunthorpe);  Jack 
(Torquay). 

1UOIII W*  WAUBi  Bangor  C 1 
Ebcw  Vais  D;  Casraws  0 WeJahpooi  *;  C*- 
maas  Ynys  Mon  2 Aberystwyth  z Ctaw 
nan's  Quay  1 Barry  ^ Tn  4;  Hauartordwesi  2 
Total  Net  SoJWkxis  Z Inter  CabU-Tef 
8 Conwy  (fe  Nowfown  2 Caernarfon  Tn  1; 
PdrthtnMtog  0 Carmarthen  Tn  i: 

Rhayader  Tn  1 Flint  Tn  3;  FUtyll  Cwmbmn 


Cnteanvnlel  Ards  0;  Coleraine  0 Porta- 
down  1;  Crusaders  4 Ballymena  2: 
Oanavtm  1 0lemoranO;  Unfteid  1 Omagh 
Tn  i. 

PAI MAHOMAL  LBAOUX  CUh  8ao- 

doa  Ai  Kilkenny  C D Coon  Rnmtyera  1; 
Cork  C 6 Waterford  0.  tata  m 

DanyC  1 Finn  Harps  2:  Pante  Utd  1 aigo 

Rvta  i.  SaeOPn  Qt  Umarisk  PC  5 Man* 
vue  Ud  l.  SaaHte  IN  Longford  Tn  1 Dtm- 
daut  4.  SoaHMa  b Hama  Farm  Ever- 
tan  3 Gt  l*ntrictB  a.  Saattem  n Bobamtans 
2BnyWndni1:UCD1  StPatrtdtsAtfi 

UKimCURIMt  Dliima«n  BaUy- 
rtora  1 teunety  n Carrtck  1 Banoer  1; 
Dungonnen  Swifts  1 Lxnw  2;  Nawnr  1 
UmauaeyUldO. 

CUKOP3AM  U-31  CflUUSPIOWMBP 

QUkUFTMtt:  Onwai  tea  Slovakia  0 C*. 
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Alb  617.  hot  l Taytor  (EdHmga), 


DktetaA8hfortTn0WonsaaU»rC2:Ath- 

roar  ° * 

ow*n  0;  Oraslay  FWrs^jtSwbwma  ^ 

1:  ^ NMMaton  4:  Menhyr  3 Tun- 

^l;flWhwallTn2FtarB«QrBena 
ttedkagatandtegai  f Forest  Qnnn  P3. 
2W;  1 UarthyrTydffl  5-7;  a Nunaa- 
gQ^.^^^PWMnniBIfownTnaVS 
Rugby  4;  BiahonsB  2 RC  Warwiek  0; 

Cprby  Tn  4 Eyaaham  UU4;  Qranthom  Tn  2 
Moor  Qraaq  1;  Raunda  Tn  0 Stour- 

brldDn  (ft  Rwkflieh  Ud  0 Badwoift  Uod  2; 
Somuill  Bor  3 SMpetwl  Oyn  1;  Staf- 
ford Ranssra  2 pagatRn  orsO:  Sutton 

Cokhletd  Tn  i UMBlon  Tn  4;  WMaeh 
Tn  1 Brtejdey  Tn  ft.  HoMhani  nkiteatn 
BmocfcTn  2 Ws«ton-S-Mam  1;dn- 

dartoraTnO  Newport  K>-W  2:  CtavedonTn 
0 Baslthqr  4;  Darttord  2 Weymouth  3; 
Farnham  Id  5 cirencaatarTn  l;  Fleet  Tn  2 
Tata  Tn  Q;  Havant  Tn  2 Etlth  k Belva- 
«»*  9sj Mwgsts  3 Witney  Tn  ft  Newport 
AFC  1 Tonnrtdg*  Angela  0;  Trmr- 
bflttgaTn  i Ctwimatort  C2;  WiuarlobuWe 
OFfonarAih  London  1. 


In  the  5-page  sports  section 


A couple  of  swells . . . Phil  Tufnell,  left,  relaxes  afterwards  with  a cigarette  and  champagne  while  Andy  Caddick’s  fifth  wicket  has  the  England  team  Jumping  fbr  joy  photographs:  graham  morris  and  Rebecca  naden 


The  storm  after  the  calm 


Mike  Selvey  says  that  having  enjoyed  a remarkable  triumph  the 
England  captain  is  now  confronted  by  an  inner  turmoil  over  his  job 


WHEN  on  Satur- 
day evening 
Mike  Atherton 
made  his  head- 
long dash  into 
the  back-slapping  depths  of 
the  dressing  room  he  was  a 
truly  happy  man  for  the  first 
time  since  the  opening  match 
of  the  Ashes  series. 

For  2V:  hours  or  so.  with  the 
capacity  crowd  a heaving, 
roaring  mass  of  enthusiasm, 
be  had  read  the  game  to  perfec- 
tion, made  decisions  sensitive 
to  the  situation  and  led  his  side 
with  calm  authority. 

The  team  raised  themselves 
from  the  brink  of  another  de- 
feat to  record  a remarkable 


victory  in  his  46th  and,  quite 
feasibly,  his  last  Test  in  charge 
of  England-  IT  that  is  to  be  the 
case,  it  was  one  bell  of  a 
swansong. 

Decisions  now  have  to  be 
made:  first  by  the  England 
selectors  who  must  determine 
whether  Atherton  is  tee  man 
they  want  to  continue,  and  by 
Atherton  himself  who  must 
resolve  whether,  if  asked,  he 
would  accept  an  extension  to 
tee  term  of  office  that  ended 
when  he  left  The  OvaL 

He  will  not  be  overcome  in 
his  ruminations  by  the  eupho? 
ria  of  last-ditch  success.  In- 
stead Lancashire  have 
released  him  from  tee  obliga- 


tion of  playing  in  this  week's 
Roses  match,  and  he  will  no 
doubt  mull  things  over  with  a 
fishing  rod  in  hand.  A cap- 
taincy annr>unr»»m«»nf  can  be 
expected  next  week. 

After  the  mid-series  disap- 
pointments, when  Australia 
moved  into  top  gear  and 
Masted  England  away,  Satur- 
day was  grand.  The  Ashes 
may  have  been  surrendered 
tamely  at  Trent  Bridge,  but  the 
drama  at  The  Oval  will  sustain 
them  into  the  winter  with  its 
Caribbean  challenge. 

This  was  not  the  real  Austra- 
lia, though,  the  killjoys  will 
spout.  They  wtn  point  out  that 
four  times  In  their  last  five 


series  — as  they  did  In  Ather- 
ton’s second  match  In  charge 
— they  capitulated  in  the  final 
match  of  a rubber  that  has  al- 
ready been  decided.  They  do 
not,  it  is  said,  raise  their  game 
for  meaningless  occasions. 

Then  there  is  the  little  mat- 
ter of  the  missing  Jason  Gilles- 
pie and  Paul  Reififel,  two  of  the 
brilliant  triumvirate  of  pace- 
bowling technicians  who  tor- 
mented England  while  the 
series  was  alive,  and  the  fates 
also  conspired  for  Shane 
Warne  to  twang  a groin  muscle 
even  as  tee  pitch  transmogri- 
fied into  an  aerial  photograph 
of  the  Kalahari 

Well,  balderdash.  Austra- 
lians always  have  something 
to  prove  and  iT  they  were  one 
bowler  short,  Mike 
Kasprowicz's  performance  was 
every  bit  as  good  as  anything 


produced  by  Gillespie  or  Retf- 
feL  The  day  the  Aussies,  any  of 
them,  are  not  up  for  a game 
against  England,  Screaming 
Lord  Sutch  will  be  Prime  Min- 
ister and  Elvis  will  win  tee 
Derby  on  Staergar. 

So  let  us  give  credit  where  it 
is  due:  an  Saturday,  with  tee 
game  apparently  slipping 
away,  England  were  brfiUant, 
and  Australia  proved  fallible 
when  fhced  with  the  sort  of 
ridiculously  small  target  that 
has  haunted  them  in  the  past 
Low-scoring  matches  continue 
to  represent  a chink  in  their 
armour  that  otherwise  is  virtu- 
ally impregnable. 

Individual  English  heroism 
was  not  hard  to  pinpoint  The 
morning  brought  the  vital 
fiflh-wicket  partnership  of  79, 
the  highest  of  the  match,  be- 
tween Graham  Thorpe  and 


Mark  Ramprakash,  that  gave 
the  England  bowlers  the  frag- 
ile, raw  materials  with  which 
to  work.  In  the  afternoon.  Phil 
Tufnell  and  Andy  Caddick. 
having  shared  all  Australia’s 
wickets  In  the  first  innings, 
took  all  but  one  in  the  second; 
a pair  of  alchemists  turning 
the  base  metal  of  a 122run  lead 
into  a lS-nin  victory  of  the  pur- 
est gold. 

All  four  players  had  cases  to 
prove,  even  the  steadfast 
Thorpe  who  had  perhaps  been 
stung  by  observations  at  Hea- 
dingley  that  he  appeared  dis- 
tracted. His  62  on  Saturday, 
ended  by  no  more  than  a lapse 
in  concentration  and  a loose 
drive,  was  tee  only  half-cen- 
tury of  tee  match.  His  position 
as  England's  man  of  the  series 
was  unchallenged. 

Ramprakash  too  have 


had  a half-century  had  he  con- 
nected with  bis  attempt  at  a 
lofted  drive  from  down  the 
pitch  off  Warne:  Instead  he 
was  stamped  for  48.  But  with 
Caddick  holding  an  end  but 
making  no  headway,  and  the 
rest  of  the  tafl  unpromisfryg,  he 
had  felt  the  need  to  break  out. 
There  can  be  no  criticism  of  | 
him  to  that:  only  Greg  Blewett, 
who  batted  J60  minutes  in  Aus- 
tralia's first  Innings,  spent 
longer  than  his  149  minutes  at 
tee  crease.  His  temperament 
was  tested  to  the  fbH  and  he 
survived  impressively.  . 

For  Caddick,  wrongly  left 
out  at  Headingley,  this  gamn 
was  a watershed.  His  bowling 
displayed  pace,  discipline  and, 
significantly,  courage.  Why 
these  qualities  have  foiled  to 
appear  together  in  any  of  his 
previous  15  Tests  is  a mystery. 


GIANLCCA  VIALLI  is 
hoping  his  problems  at 
Stamford  Bridge  are 
behind  him  after  striking  four 
golds  yesterday  on  his  first 
outing  this  season  in  Chel- 
sea’s 6-0  mauling  of  Barnsley 
atOakweQ. 

The  33-year-old  Italian 
striker  responded  to  Ruud  Gul- 
lit’s surprising  decison  to  pre- 
fer him  to  Mark  Hughes  by  lilt- 
ting  a hat-trick  in  tee  space  of 
30  Tnhtirtitw  and-  adding  his 
fourth  nine  minutes  from  time 
against  the  Yorkshire  club. 

Later  the  former  Juventus 
captain  said:  “T  feel  I have 
nothtog  .to  prove  because  1 
know  what  f am  capable  of 
and  everyone  at  the  club  also 
knows  what  I am  capable  oh 
“I  am  not  sure  what's  in 
store  forme  at  Chelsea  — aH  I 
can  do  is  give  my  best  — but 
right  now  rm  a very  happy 
man.  That’s  the  first  time  I 
have  scared  four  goals  and  it 
was  a bit  strange  because  I was 
very  worried  before  the  game. 
I knew  this  was  my  chance,  the 
manager  gave  me  the  opportu- 
nity so  1 knew  I had  to  per- 
form. “I  am  fitter  now  than  I 
was  this  time  last  season  and  if 
you  are  always  confident  to 
every  capacity,  teen  God  does 
the  rest." 

Gullit  said:  “I  thought  he 
had  to  {day  and  he  replied  as 
you  saw  today.  He's  very 
special.  Hie  was  superb  in  pre- 
season.  He  looks  fitter  and 
sharper — and  he  has  given  up 
smoking.  He's  a really  good 
professional  and  I am  very 
happy  for  him.” 

Barnsley’s  manager  Danny 
Wilson  thought  it  a classic  case 
of  his  promoted  team  “being 
brought  back  down  to  earth" 
after  their  first  Premiership 
win,  at  Crystal  Palace.  He  said 
of  Chelsea:  “Their  movement 
was  magnificent  and  it  caused 
us  aQ  sorts  of  problems.’’ 
Chelsea's  win  equals  the  big- 
gest away  victory  to  Premier- 
ship history.  Nottingham  For- 
est enjoyed  a six-goal  margin 
when  they  triumphed  7-1  at 
Sheffield  Wednesday  on  April 
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The  three-day  roller  coaster 


How  iftc  T*s?  marc*  fo^urnrs  fiJCJtfatcC  tr om  a draftin' 
Thursday  mcrrj-ng  to- a blazing  Saturday  nfiemaon 


England 

advantaa* 


England  that  Inning*: 
97  lor  two. 
Ttiawseromatr 
Moondwtekst 


disappoints  England 
but  having  Man  lha 

tcoa  on  a pood-tooWnfl 

'HBHOO. 


Australia  drat 
123  for  Haw*. 


ara  Mating  tlw  gum,  but  going  trough  lha  top,  at 


'fcrjyo^Aaftai 
anocfcad  England  find 
aanaSting  In  the  pficMor 
ttwnv.  too.  but  Austraftt 


— wattas.  npuwtag  uWouBly 

must  bat  test. 


Australia 

advantage 


England  first 
tncilngariga  afl  ou*. 

A dtaattous  aaaskin  far 
England,  in  wftich  iftay 
Iqm  (right  wricfcau  an  pfcfi 
with  pracodows  spin. 


Kipketer  clips 800m 


Duncan  Mackay  reports  on  two  more 
world  records  to  Kenyan-bom  runners 


TFfiS  remarkable  sum- 
mer for  distance  run- 
ning continued  when 
Wilson  Kipketer  and 
Bernard  Barmasai  set  world 
BOO  metres  and  3,000m  steeple- 
chase records  respectively  in 
the  Weltklasse  meeting  in  Co- 
logne yesterday. 

After  proving  unbeatable 
for  more  than  16  years,  the 
world  800m  record  is  sud- 
denly proving  absurdly  soft 
as  Kipketer.  who  eclipsed  Se- 
bastian Coe's  mark  of  tmln 
4l.73sec  12  days  ago,  reduced 
his  Zurich  time  by  0.13  to  es- 
tablish new  figures  of  1:41.11. 

Paced  by  David  Kipto.  one 
of  his  former  Kenyan  team- 
mates, Kipketer  went  through 
the  bell  inside  schedule  at 
49.00sec.  He  took  the  running 
up  with  200m  left,  pulling  ef- 
fortlessly away  from  Patrick 
Konchellah,  who  finished 
second  in  1:4288. 

This  takes  Kipketeris  1997 
earnings  to  SlJ  million  in  bo- 
nuses and  prize-money.  His 
asking  price  has  rocketed  this 
summer  to  command  8100,000 


per  appearance. 

More  unexpected  was  Bar- 
niasai's  performance  to  the 
steeplechase.  The  23-year-old 
was  so  lacking  in  confidence 
that  he  did  not  attend  Kenya’s 
cross-country  trials  because 
he  did  not  feel  he  was  good 
enough  to  make  the  twm 

He  Overtook  his  compatriot 
Moses  Kiptanui  to  the  Gnat 
straight  to  win  in  755.72,  im- 


12  days,  six  of  them  to  run- 
ners born  to  Kenya.  The  only 
record  they  do  not  currently 
hold  between  800  and  10,000m 
is  the  1500m,  and  Daniel  Ko- 
men  plans  to  attack  the  Alge- 
rian Noureddine  Morceli’s 
best  shortly. 

But  by  then  he  could  have 
lost  the  5.000m  record  he  set 
to  Brussels  last  Friday;  Haile 
Gebrselassie  hopes  to  regain 
that  in  Berlin  tomorrow.  Few 
would  bet  against  him  adding 
another  remarkable  chapter 
to  the  greatest  year  distance 
running  has  seen. 


Such  drama  was  in  short  supply  in 
Birmingham,  AAA  Championships 
were  once  the  peak  of  the  season 


proving  the  previous  best 
mark  set  by  another  iruynw, 
Wilson  Bolt  Kipketer,  In 
Zurich  by  more  than  three 
seconds.  Kiptanui  was  also  in- 
side the  old  figures  to  7:56.16. 

East  African  runners  have 
now  broken  11  middle-  or 
long-distance  records  this 
summer.  Seven  have  fallen  to 


Such  drama  was  fa  woefully 
short  supply  in  Birmingham, 
where  the  AAA  Champion- 


ships, once  the  pinnacle  of  tee 
domestic  season,  were 
snubbed  by  Britain’s  top  ath- 
letes. The  event,  the  oldest 
open  ehflmpimwhijwf  fo  (hfi 
world,  was  played  out  before 
rows  of  empty  blue  seats  at  the 


Alexander  Stadium  cm  a damp 
and  miserable  afternoon. 

There  was  at  least  a whiff  of 
quality  about  the  100m,  where 
Jason  Gardener  succeeded 
Linford  Christie  as  champion 
to  10.31  to  add  his  name  to  a 
roll  of  honour  which  also  in- 
cludes Harold  Abrahams  and 
Allan  Wells.  Britain’s  two 
other  Olympic  champions. 

Gardener,  hailed  as  Brit- 
ain's brightest  yoong  sprinter 
last  year  after  impressing 
during  the  indoor  season,  has 
Slipped  down  the  reckoning 
this  summer  following  a 
series  of  hamstring  injuries. 
But  his  victory  over  Jason 
Livingston  suggested  he  could 
challenge  tee  world  junior  re- 
cord holder  Dwato  Chambers 
forthe  title  of  UK  No.  l. 

Kenya’s  domination  of  dis- 
tance running,  meanwhile, 
continued  In  Glasgow  with 
Joseph  Kibor  winning  the 
Great  Scottish  Run  half-mara- 
thon. Kibor  ran  1 hour  imin 
46sec  to  beat  his  own  year-old 
course  record  by  29  seconds. 

Ireland's  Catherina 
McKieraan  paved  the  way  for 
her  marathon  debut  in  Berlin 
next  month  by  winning  the 
women's  race  to  w»ao,  the 
world’s  fostest  this  year. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  21,051 


Set  by  Rufus 


Across 


9 Merry  monarch  — one  "with 
a musical  instrument  (9) 

10  Girl  has  haft-an-hour  in  a 
state  (5) 

11  Ghostly  appearance  of 
horse  without  carriage  f7) 

12  He  charges  a couple  of 
hundred  to  the  employer 
(7) 


13- Teases,  wool  into  raised 
rows  of  knitting  (4) 

14  Bo  re,  a title  difficult  to  get 
rid  of  (10) 

16  Gave  voice  when  l 
damaged  a tendon  (7) 

17  News  Item— a certain 
favourite  comes  last  (7) 

19  ft  doesn’t  really  make  test 
relative  speed  (6,4) 

22  Shoulder  and  stomach  (4) 


PUZZLE  21 ,044 

Thb  weak*  winners  of  a CoOns 
English  Pfattonaty  are  A.  Norcott  of 
Evesham.  Worcestershire,  Martin 
Wilson  of  London.  N17,  T.  Tayior  of 
ButwaU,  Nottingham,  Mrs.  J.  Knight 
of  Guildford,  Surrey,  and  David  W. 
Bygott  of  Oxford. 
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® Stuck?  Then  c&8  our  strtutiona 
few  on  0091  338  238.  Calls  cost 
50p  per  minute  at  aB  times.  Santee 
supplied  by  ATS  . 
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24  Object  of  writing  (7)  . 
26  Capital  boom  possibly 
. follows  depression  (7) 

26  Odds  that  aren't  (5) 

27  Insecure— has  not  been 


Down 


1 Examination  before  lunch  of 
the  GuaixOan,  say?  (3,7,5) 

2 Criticism  for  a decant  chap 
on  strike  (8) 

3 Looks  everywhere  for 
underwear  (5) 

4 A-runnerto  base  (5-3) 

5 Where  fn  Africa  one  supports 
the  law  to  some  degree  (6>) 

6 Shame!  Don't  believe  Hi  (9) 

7 Una  upset  with  sea 


8 Hate  and  love,  for  example, 
cant  be  decently 
expressed  (4-6^5) 


IS  Anyway,  ifs  where  the 
customs  rhay  took  (2,3,4) 

17  Ready  money  affected  by 
the  Shops  Act  (4.4) 

18  Introduction  before  a stroU? 

• m 

20  Female  articles  (6) 

21  Stay  in  touch  with  the 
leaders  (4,2) 

23  Tick  and  tick  off  (5) 


Solution  tomorrow 
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